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Current  Events 


Elections  in  the  Political  System  of 
the  New  Order* 

J.  Soedjati  Djiwcmdono 


IN  the  formal  sense,  a  general  election 
every  five  years  has  now  formed  part 
of  democratic  tradition  in  Indone- 
sia since  the  onset  of  the  "New  Order"  re- 
gime over  three  decades  ago.  By  contrast, 
before  the  New  Order,  Indonesia  had  only 
once  held  a  general  election,  namely  in  1955. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  substance, 
however,  whether  the  election  really  con- 
stitutes a  progress  in  Indonesian  demo- 
cratic life  is  questionable.  And  thus  it  is 
debatable  if  the  present  democratic  life 
is  better  than  at  the  time  when  the  1955 
general  election  was  held.  It  certainly  de- 
pends on  the  set  of  criteria  used. 

The  most  important  state  institution 
resulting  from  the  general  election  is  the 
People's  Consultative  Assembly  (MPR), 
which  according  to  the  Constitution  fully 
exercises  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
However,  although  the  MPR  regularly 
elects  a  President  during  the  last  three  de- 

Adapted  translation  of  the  original  paper  titled 
"Pemilu  dalatn  Sistcm  Politik  Orde  Baru",  pre- 
sented at  a  National  Seminar  in  Jakarta,  3  Septem- 
ber 1996. 


cades,  so  far  the  candidate  for  President 
has  always  been  the  same  man.  Further- 
more, the  voters  never  have  a  part  what- 
soever in  the  nomination  of  a  candidate 
for  President  when  they  cast  their  votes 
at  the  general  election.  Since  the  political 
parties  never  (dare  to)  make  a  commitment 
to  nominating  a  candidate  for  President 
during  the  pre-election  campaigns,  the  votes 
they  cast  for  the  political  parties  practical- 
ly amount  to  carte  blanche,  at  least  in 
this  regard.  In  fact,  without  such  a  commit- 
ment, the  so-called  programmes  (election 
platforms)  offered  by  the  contesting  polit- 
ical parties  during  the  campaign  have  no 
significance.  And  in  consequence,  the  term 
"programme-oriented"  applied  to  the  po- 
litical parties  is  also  meaningless. 

However,  for  many  people  in  devel- 
oping countries  the  general  election  is  a 
form  of  political  education,  particularly  in 
the  exercise  or  practice  of  democracy.  To 
learn  to  swim  one  must  jump  into  the 
water.  Still,  the  usual  high  turnout  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  a  high  degree  of 
political  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
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electorate.  In  Indonesia,  the  right  to  vote 
is  still  generally  considered  as  an  obliga- 
tion of  a  "good  citizen".  The  government 
itself  has  always  called  the  election  as  a 
"festival  of  democracy".  Thus  some  people 
may  go  to  the  poll  more  for  fun  than  out 
of  their  awareness  of  their  democratic  rights 
and  obligations.  Others,  particularly  civil 
servants,  go  to  the  poll  because  of  pres- 
sure to  cast  their  votes  for  the  govenunent 
party,  Golkar. 

More  important  is  the  question  whether 
the  general  election  as  a  democratic  insti- 
tution will  contribute  to  a  better  function- 
ing of  the  democratic  system  based  on  the 
1945  Constitution.  To  assess  this,  the  same 
criticism  launched  by  General  Soeharto 
then  as  Acting  President  in  his  first  state 
address  before  the  Provisional  House  of 
Representatives  (DPR-GR)  on  16  August 
1967  to  commemorate  the  22nd  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  Indonesian  in- 
dependence against  deviations  from  the 
1945  Constitution  perpetrated  by  the  late 
President  Soekamo  with  his  "Guided  De- 
mocracy" may  be  applied  now  to  the  New 
Order  itself.  The  New  Order  was  then  de- 
fined as  a  "total  correction"  to  all  forms 
of  deviation  by  the  "Old  Order"  from  the 
1945  Constitution,  including  the  ideology 
of  Pancasila.  This  has  been  the  basic  le- 
gitimacy of  the  New  Order  regime. 

It  was  argued,  for  example,  that  the 
President  was  not  subordinated  to  MPRS 
(the  Provisional  People's  Consultative  As- 
sembly), but  quite  the  contrary,  the  MPRS 
was  subordinated  to  the  President  as  nfian- 
datory  of  the  MPRS.  However,  the  same 
tendency  has  now  developed  under  the 
New  Order.  In  fact,  more  than  half  the 
members  of  the  MPR  are  appointed  by  the 


President.  Furthermore,  a  number  of  govern- 
ment officials,  especially  incumbent  min- 
isters are  also  appointed  as  MPR  (People's 
Consultative  Assembly)  members,  most  of 
whom  would  dominate  the  Working  Com- 
mittee of  MPR  in  charge  of  preparing  drafts 
of  MPR  decrees  and  decisions. 

It  seems  clear,  besides,  that  those  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  lack  moral  cour- 
age to  speak  their  minds.  Before  their  can- 
didacy for  DPR  (House  of  Representatives)/ 
MPR  well  before  election  campaign  they 
all  have  been  politically  screened  through 
the  socalled  litsus  (special  screening)  as 
an  instrument  of  government  control  over 
the  nomination  of  candidates.  In  addi- 
tion, the  right  of  recall  of  DPR  members 
by  their  respective  political  parties  may 
have  contributed  to  their  lack  of  courage 
to  express  their  views  openly  and  inde- 
pendently for  fear  of  losing  their  member- 
ship. For  many  of  them,  this  may  mean  the 
loss  of  their  livelihood. 

In  other  words,  just  as  under  the  Old 
Order,  under  the  New  Order  power  is  in- 
creasingly concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  President,  who  is  more  and  more  be- 
yond control  by  the  House  of  Representat- 
ives. Indeed,  exactly  the  other  way  round 
is  true.  The  DPR  is  increasingly  incapable 
of  controlling  the  administration  of  the 
government.  The  existing  political  system 
does  not  provide  an  effective  mechanism 
by  which  the  DPR  exercises  control  over 
the  executive.  The  government  gets  away 
with  whatever  it  wants  to  do. 

Furthermore,  the  DPR  never  initiates 
legislation,  although  some  mechanism  is 
yet  to  be  created  to  overcome  a  deadlock 
in  the  event  of  its  failure  to  get  the  Pres- 
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ident's  approval  of  a  bill  it  initiates.  In  fact, 
its  own  rules  of  order  at  present  has  made 
it  very  difficult,  if  not  even  practically  im- 
possible, to  use  the  right  of  initiative. 

Thus,  as  long  as  both  institutions  are 
maintained,  other  things  being  constant,  a 
change  for  the  better  concerning  the  qual- 
ity of  the  people's  representatives  seems 
highly  improbable  in  the  near  future,  per- 
haps even  after  a  number  of  general  elec- 
tions. As  is  the  case  with  the  sural  berke- 
lakuan  baik  (letter  of  good  conduct  issued 
by  the  police)  and  sural  betas  Gestapu 
(letter  of  non-involvement  in  the  abortive 
communist  coup  of  1965),  litsus  is  against 
the  principle  of  presumption  of  innocence. 
What  would  happen  if  not  a  single  can- 
didate agreed  to  undergo  the  litsusl  This 
is  just  a  dream,  of  course.  There  are  always 
those  among  millions  of  Indonesians  who 
agree  to  be  treated  in  such  a  demeaning 
maimer. 

It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  the 
increasing  popular  demands  for  greater 
openness  and  freedom  of  speech  and  as- 
sembly for  the  last  few  years  do  not  seem 
to  find  their  proper  and  effective  chaimel 
in  the  sense  of  having  any  effect  on  de- 
cision-making. On  the  contrary,  criticism 
of  the  goverimaent  or  the  way  the  system 
is  working  or  being  manipulated  to  be 
exact,  have  been  faced  with  harsh  reaction 
from  those  in  power,  who  are  prone  to  re- 
sponding by  launching  such  absurd  al- 
legations as  being  "against  Pancasila"  or 
the  1945  Constitution,  being  "communist 
influenced",  and  worst  of  all,  of  "insulting 
the  head  of  state". 

Democratisation  is  certainly  a  never- 
ending  process  with  all  its  ups  and  downs. 
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At  present,  democratic  life  in  Indonesia  j 
is  at  a  very  low  point.  The  existing  polit-  i 
ical  system  is  not  working  fully  and  pro-  ' 
perly.  What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  polit- 
ical reform  aimed  at  making  the  system  i 
function  better  and  more  fully.  The  system  \ 
needs  re-vitalisation. 

Political  reform  would  mean,  above  all,  I 
giving  a  number  of  constitutional  provi-  j 
sions  their  operational  value.  A  case  in 
point  has  been  referred  to  earlier,  that  is,  j 
a  function  of  control  over  the  executive  j 
by  the  DPR,  for  which  a  mechanism  needs  j 
to  be  created  for  its  effective  implementa-  ' 
tion.  Another  would  be  the  provision  on  i 
the  re-election  of  the  President,  which  does 
not  elaborate  on  how  many  times  he  can 
be  re-elected,  something  that  has  given  rise 
to  the  endless  issue  of  succession.  Still  an- 
other would  be  the  need  to  create  a  mech-  j 
anism  for  judicial  review.  These  are  just  j 
some  examples. 

The  MPR,  being  the  supreme  govern- 
ing body  that  fully  exercised  the  people's 
sovereignty  in  the  Indonesian  political 
system,  would  be  the  institution  with  the 
power  needed  to  initiate  reform,  prefer-  ; 
ably  in  the  form  of  constitutional  amend-  \ 
mends.  It  is  therefore  doubtful  if  the  nex-t 
MPR  would  be  well-disposed  to  reform.  ; 
Perhaps  several  more  general  elections  will  j 
be  needed,  with  proper  political  education  j 
in  the  meantime,  before  Indonesia  has  the 
kind  of  MPR  with  members  that  would  | 
have  proper  understanding  of,  and  realise  | 
the  need  for  political  reform,  have  the  ne-  : 
cessary  knowledge,  skills,  and  moral  cour- 
age to  initiate  it. 

That  is  what  may  be  called  the  opera- 
tional aspect  of  reform.  Of  no  less  import- 
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ance  will  be  the  conceptual  aspect.  This 
refers  to  the  need  to  review  certain  con- 
cepts that  relate  to  what  those  in  power 
like  to  call  "the  nation's  cultural  values" 
or  the  nation's  "identity"  such  as  "Panca- 
sila  democracy"  and  the  "family  principle", 
which  have  no  operational  value.  In  fact, 
they  are  so  vague  and  ill-defined  that  gov- 
ernment leaders  are  inclined  to  use  them 
primarily  as  a  defence  mechanism  against 
criticism  to  justify  their  actions  and  to 
maintain  their  power. 

The  most  difficult  would  be  reform  in 
mental  attitude.  A  modem  democratic  sys- 
tem would  demand  not  only  some  degree 
of  knowledge  and  certain  skills,  which  in 
turn  would  require  training  and  education. 
It  also  demands  certain  kinds  of  mental  at- 
titude, which  relate  to  a  nation's  cultural 
heritage  that  help  create  its  political  cul- 
ture. This  is  not  to  suggest  the  abandon- 


ment of  all  the  nation's  cultural  and  tra- 
ditional values.  It  does  suggest,  however, 
discretion.  Certain  mental  attitudes  stand 
in  the  way  of  progress  in  terms  of  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  in  modem  demo- 
cracy. One  reason  for  the  general  aversion 
to  voting,  for  instance,  seems  to  be  that 
losing  vote  among  many  Indonesians  is 
regarded  as  "losing  face".  To  speak  of 
succession,  particularly  while  the  incum- 
bent is  still  well  and  alive,  is  regarded  as 
"unethical",  let  alone  to  nominate  another 
pr  a  second  candidate  for  national  leader- 
'Ship,  which  would  require  voting. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  lot  to  leim  for  the  na- 
tion in  its  joumey  towards  democratisation. 
And  that  would  need  time,  courage,  and 
humility.  Democracy,  after  all,  is  the  most 
costly  and  inefficient  system.  Yet  we  have 
no  choice  if  we  really  have  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  and  dignity. 


The  1997  General  Election: 
Actualisation  of  the  People's  Political  Rights* 

Marzuki  Darusman 


THE  right  to  vote  is*  part  of  human 
rights,  which  has  been  recognised 
by  the  international  world.  Both 
the  UN  Declaration  on  Human  Rights  and 
the  International  Convention  on  Civil  and 


Adapted  translation  of  the  original  paper  titled 
"Pcnyelenggaraan  Pemilu  1997  yang  Lubor  dan 


Political  Rights  (which  have  not  as  yet 
been  ratified  by  Indonesia)  spelt  out  clear- 
ly the  right  to  free  election  as  human  right. 
Meanwhile  the  Vienna  Declaration  (1993) 


Jurdil  Sebagai  Aktualisasi  Hak-hak  Politik  Rakyat", 
presented  at  a  National  Seminar  in  Jakarta,  3  Septem- 
ber 1996. 
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States  that  human  and  fundamental  rights 
are  natural  rights  which  should  first  and 
foremost  be  safeguarded  by  governments. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  right  to  free 
election  as  human  right  in  Indonesia  is 
still  exercised  with  the  notion  of  right  as 
a  gift  from  the  state.  The  General  Election 
Act,  though  it  has  been  laid  down  on  the 
basis  of  the  LUBER  {langsung,  umum, 
bebas,  rahasia  =  direct,  general,  free,  secret) 
principle,  still  lays  the  emphasis  of  ideology 
and  statehood  on  the  administrative  right 
to  use  it  and  not  merely  on  the  actual 
(political)  exercise  of  the  right  to  free 
election  as  human  right.  :  For.  example,  in 
the  dictum  of  the  consideration  of  the 
rule  of  law  on  general  elections  (at  the 
beginning  of  Act  no.  15/1969,  which  was 
thereafter  changed  three  times)  it  is  stated 
that  general  elections  are  not  only  inten- 
ded for  the  election  of  representatives  of 
the  people,  but  also  for  the  victory  of  the 
New  Order  and  the  realisation  of  Panca- 
sila  (the  five  principles)  and  the  1945  Con- 
stitution. The  ideal  aspects  which  are  usual- 
ly implicitly  stated,  such  as  the  state  phi- 
losophy and  the  Constitution,  are  made 
explicit  so  as  to  give  the  impression  as  if 
they  are  competing  with  ~  or  even  some- 
times dominating  —  the  aspect  of  demo- 
cracy rather  than  the  political  process. 

In  practice,  whether  or  not  the  right  to 
vote  is  a  gift  or  human  right  does  not 
seem  to  bother  the  people,  because  the 
opportunity  once  every  five  years  to  do 
something  similar  to  voting  is  felt  to  be 
adequate  enough.  Hence  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  right  to  vote  has 
been  met  optimally,  is  not  or  has  not 
been  answered  or  has  not  as  yet  become 
a  problem  today.  The  acceptance  of  the 
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political  condition  just  as  it  is,  has  pro- 
foundly given  the  process  of  general  elec- 
tions a  special  characteristic  (which  ap- 
pears to  be  semi-competitive)  which  is  in 
fact  a  central  political  institution  in  the 
idea  of  representational  democracy  like 
that  adopted  by  Indonesia.  That  condition 
has  also  resulted  in  the  general  elections 
being  regarded  as  a  fimctional  mechanism 
rather  than  a  political  actualisation  pro- 
cess. Various  human  right  problems  re- 
lated to  the  execution  of  general  elections 
depict  the  political  condition,  which  in- 
cludes social  life  posing  a  challenge  to  the 
upholding  of  Human  Rights,  political  fair- 
ness and  impartiality.  If  the  right  to  vote 
is  optimally  recognised  and  honoured  as 
human  right,  the  criticisms  directed  to  the 
general  election  will  not  be  directly  related 
to  the  dimension  of  its  credibility,  such 
as,  for  example,  the  problem  concerning  the 
fairness  and  impartiality  of  its  execution. 
Furthermore,  real  high  esteem,  or  even  very 
conspicuous  esteem  in  the  positive  sense 
of  the  word,  with  regard  to  the  citizens' 
right  to  vote  will  really  decrease  the  in- 
clination to  touch,  and  to  tamper  with  va- 
rious aspects  of  the  process  of  exercising 
the  right  to  vote,  including  the  results  of 
counted  votes. 

The  honouring  of  the  right  to  vote  also 
means  that  legal  and  legitimate  efforts  by 
any  institution  in  the  life  of  state  and 
nationhood  to  influence  the  exercising  of 
the  citizens'  right  to  vote  are  really  made 
politically  and  not  in  a  non-political  or 
even  anti-political  manner,  namely  by  means 
of  force,  either  covertly  or  openly. 

Accordingly,  allowing  the  exercising  of 
the  right  to  vote  cannot  be  viewed  in 
isolation  from  the  upholding  of  other  po- 
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litical  rights  i.e.  freedom  of  thought,  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  of  expression, 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  and 
the  freedom  to  assemble.  Because,  if  all 
the  norms  of  freedom  can  be  realised  or 
actualised  concretely  in  social  life,  more 
leeway  and  political  structure  will  be 
created  for  political  actions.  The  existence 
of  political  leeway  will  in  turn  enable  the 
process  of  democracy  to  become,  as  some 
sort  of  common  decision  making  system 
based  on  a  consistent  and  authentic  pro- 
cess of  deliberation.  It  is  in  the  framework 
of  the  political  structure,  as  far  as  the 
political  structure  is  open  in  nature,  that 
the  dynamics  and  process  of  democracy 
grow  and  develop. 

The  right  to  vote  will  be  exercised 
if  human  rights  are  fully  honoured  and 
put  forward  as  recognized  rights  in- 
herent in  and  possessed  by  every.,  hu- 
man being  as  sheer  human  being  and  is 
not  regarded  as  something  given  as  fa- 
cility by  the  state,  which  may  one  day  be 
revoked.  Honouring  human  rights  also 
means  that  the  criticisms  concerning  the 
fairness  and  impartiality  of  the  general 
elections  that  is  Luber  will  diminish  if 
the  general  elections  have  gained  demo- 
cratic credibility. 

I  Jf  the  performance  of  general  elections 
gains  credibility,  the  general  elections  may 
serve  to  function  as  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  the  political  legitimacy  of  the 
government.  Even  though  the  system  of 
general  elections  benefits  the  socio-po- 
litical organisation  that  has  become  the 
government's  preference,  the  credibility  of 
the  performance  of  general  elections  will 
make  the  result  of  the  polls  acceptable.  How 
can  the  credibility  of  general  elections  be 


measured?  Perhaps  some  notions  or  prac- 
tical political  concepts  can  be  applied  to 
describe  the  extent  of  the  credibility  of 
general  elections.  The  notions  and  con- 
cepts, namely  the  quality  of  openness,  re- 
putation and  participation  in  fact  apply 
to  the  evaluation  of  credibility  rather  than 
the  political  system  as  a  whole.  ' 

First,  is  the  notion/concept  of  open- 
ness. In  the  actual  context  of  the  politics 
of  general  elections,  openess  may  be  in- 
dicated by  a  change/development  in  the 
pattern  of  the  collected  votes  of  the  three 
political  organisations  participating  in 
the  general  elections  (OPP)  within  certain 
limits,  namely: 

1.  How  far  do  the  votes  gained  by  Golkar 
(Functional  Group)  constantly  fluctuate 
around  a  certain  level  of  votes  percent- 
age (for  instance,  within  the  limits  of 
five-ten  per  cent)  which  constantly  place 
it  at  a  relatively  stable  position  as  the 
principal  majority.  The  notion  of  Gol- 
kar refers  to  an  independent  and  demo- 
cratic Golkar  in  its  functional  relation- 
ships, in  which  the  majority  substance 
can  be  measured.  The  relationships 
have  to  exceed  mere  historical  bonds, 
especially  in  its  relations  with  ABRI 
(the.  Indonesian  Armed  Forces),  which 
seems  to  be  structural  cause  of  Golkar's 
lack  of  independence  so  far.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  majority  has  to  become  a  pos- 
sible opportunity  in  an  open  general 
election  process.  In  the  context  of  a  cer- 
tain issue,  which  is  in  this  case  the  po- 
litical context  of  national  majority  that 
may  become  natural  majority  and  may 
stimulate  the  dynamics  of  mainstream 
politics.  Besides  giving  support  to 
Golkar,  the  voters  must  at  the  same 
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time  be  able  to  convey  their  message 
of  criticism  to  the  Functional  Group 
in  the  form  an  increase  or  decline  of 
the  number  of  votes  collected  without 
really  destabilising  its  superior  posi- 
tion of  natural  majority.  Golkar's  nat- 
ural majority  at  present  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  for  the  average  Indonesian 
it  is  the  easiest  way  for  himselfherself 
as  Golkar  member. 

2.  How  far  would  the  pattern  of  collected 
votes,  which  as  it  were  would  stand- 
ardise consecutive  sequence  of  win- 
ners as  the  formula  of  political  stabil- 
ity since  the  1971  General  Elections, 
namely  Golkar  (Functional  Group), 
PPP  (Partai  Persatuan  PembangunanI 
United  Development  Party)  and  PDI 
{Partai  Demokrasi  Indonesia/Indonesian 
Democratic  Party)  respectively  occupy- 
ing the  first,  second  and  third  posi- 
tions, not  restrict  the  possibility  of  a 
sequential  change  resulting  from  a  de- 
mocratisation  process?  How  far,  in  par- 
ticular, is  the  possibility  of  the  second 
position  being  occupied  by  PDI  with- 
out having  to  assume  that  the  shift 
of  PPP  to  the  third  position  would 
not  bring  about  strategic  complications 
to  the  perception  of  diminishing  par- 
ticipation of  the  Islamic  community  in 
Indonesia's  national  political  life. 

Second,  is  the  notion  of  reputation. 
The  credibility  of  the  general  elections  is 
also  determined  by  the  reputation  of  clean 
performance.  This  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  important  factor  presently,  when 
there  is  an  impression  of  fluctuated  cred- 
ibility as  regards  the  public  institutions. 
Clean  general  election  means  that  there  are 
no  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  gen- 


eral election  law,  no/minimal  form  of  any 
pressure  to  influence  the  citizens  right  to 
vote,  and  no  indication  of  efforts  in  mani- 
pulating the  number  of  collected  votes.  It 
follows  that  the  alternative  means  that  is 
legal  and  legitimate  to  influence  the  citizens' 
votes  is  used  politically  and  openly  through 
a  competition  of  forming  public  opinion.  On 
the  one  hand,  this  means  extending  the 
scope  of  applying  basic  civil  and  political 
rights  to  liberalise  the  dynamics  of  demo- 
cracy inherent  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
also  means  to  optimally  use  all  infra-struc- 
tures and  political  communication  facilities 
existing  in  society  by  the  government  and 
socio-political  institutions.  This  organised 
political  effort  is  to  project  the  views  and 
visions  of  each  institution  in  the  minds  and 
feelings  of  the  public  with  the  expectation 
and  calculation  that  it  may  influence  the 
political  choice  of  each  citizens  personally. 
Accordingly,  it  is  obvious  that  forming 
public  opinion  is  in  fact  a  ftmdamental  pol- 
itical right. 

Third,  is  the  notion/concept  of  participa- 
tion. Participation  may  refer  to  effective  re- 
lations between  voters  and  the  respective 
socio-political  organisations  participating 
in  general  elections  (OPP).  The  credibility 
of  general  elections  is  not  only  realised 
during  the  polls.  The  decision  to  cast  a 
ballot  for  one  of  the  OPPs  needs  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  continued  institutionalised  re- 
lations between  voters  and  the  OPP  con- 
cerned and  the  elected  representatives. 
Consequently,  there  will  be  a  "socio-polit- 
ical control"  relation,  which  will  become 
input  in  the  process  of  formulating  the 
policy  of  the  socio-political  organisation 
concerned  that  will  be  contested  in  the 
forum  of  the  representative  institutions. 
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At  present  the  OPPs  have  not  as  yet  been 
utilised  by  social  institutions  and  organi- 
sations in  forwarding  their  respective  in- 
terests politically.  There  are  as  yet  no  real, 
regular,  continued  and  professional  efforts 
in  developing  political  effort  groups  in  the 
framework  of  "reminding"  the  socio-polit- 
ical organisations  of  the  voters'  support 
during  the  general  elections.  Fairness  and 
impartiality  in  politics  always  constitute  a 
process  directed  towards  forming  political 
credibility.  They  are  not  merely  the  product 
of  one  or  two  separated  events.  A  fair  and 
impartial  general  election  has  to  be  placed 
in  the  light  of  an  overall  fair  and  impartial 
political  process.  Measuring  the  fairness  and 
impartiality  of  the  performance  of  general 
elections  by  merely  basing  on  empirical  rea- 
lity of  a  decline  in  the  majority  votes  seems 
superficial  because  the  opportimity  to  create 
a  majority  in  an  open  political  constellation 
should  basically  be  accessible  for  any  socio- 
political organisation. 
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The  1992  General  Election  is  an  in- 
teresting phenomenon  which  showed  the 
capability  of  the  existing  system  of  gen- 
eral elections  to  record  changes  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  decline  of  votes 
gained  by  Golkar  and  the  increase  of 
votes  collected  by  PPP  and  PDI  depict  the 
broader  possibility  for  shifts  of  sequen- 
tial position  in  collecting  votes.  If  there 
are  further  efforts  in  improving  the  per- 
formance of  general  elections  (such  as  that 
assigned  to  LIPI/Indonesian  Institute  of 
Sciences  by  the  President),  it  is  necessary 
to  make  it  publicly  known.  Its  importance 
lies  in  the  extent  of  how  far  the  new  sys- 
tem may  guarantee  the  formation  of  a  de- 
mocratic majority  which  will  always  be 
needed  as  political  substance  in  Indone- 
sia. The  problem  lies  in  improving  the 
quality  and  performance  of  the  political 
actions.  Political  fairness  lies  in  the  fact 
that  supporting  any  socio-political  organ- 
isation is  still  an  open  choice. 


Review  of 
Political  Development 


Riots  and  the  1997/1998  Draft  State  Budget 


T.A.  Legowo 


TWO  major  points  of  Indonesia's 
political  development  from  De- 
cember 1996  to  February  1997  are 
of  interest  at  least  in  the  sense  of  their 
correlationship.  The  first  is  the  series  of 
riots  spreading  throughout  Indonesia  from 
December  1996  to  February  1997.  Whatever 
the  reasons  behind  the  riots,  they  obvious- 
ly indicated  that  there  were  serious  social 
and  political  problems  at  the  community 
level  that  had  been  left  out  by  the  Indone- 
sian State  and  its  "success  story"  of  eco- 
nomic development.  The  December  riot 
seems  to  top  all  riots  that  happened  dur- 
ing the  months  of  the  1996  in  which  no 
comprehensive  solutions  had  been  likely 
applied  to  those  riots. 

Second  is  the  1997/1998  Draft  State 
Budget  (RAPBN).  In  his  Address  intro- 
ducing the  Budget  (RAPSN)  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  January  6, 
1997,  President  Soeharto  urged  among 
others  that  one  of  the  many  strategic  (en- 
vironment) factors  that  should  be  carefully 
considered  in  formulating  the  budget  was 
the  fact  that  the  1997/1998  fiscal  year  would 


be  "the  years  of  politics".'  In  fact,  in  those 
years  Indonesian  people  will  involve  in 
two  major  (national)  political  events,  i.e. 
the  1997  General  Election  (May  29)  which 
will  elect  425  members  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, and  the  1998  General  Ses- 
sions of  the  People's  Consultative  Assem- 
bly (March  1-11)  which  will  formulate  Guide- 
lines of  State  Policy  (GBHN)  and  elect  a 
new  President  and  Vice-President  for  the 
period  of  1998-2003. 

However,  the  question  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  years  of  politics  whether 
it  indicates  a  fundamental  and  strategic 
shift  of  orientation  and  treatment  of  the 
New  Order  government  toward  Indone- 
sia's political  development  remains.  If  it 
does,  could  not  one  argue  that  this  is  the 
government's  positive  response  towards 
all  social-political  riots  that  happened 
during  1996?  Or,  one  may  suspect  that  this 
would  be  merely  a  matter  of  increasing 
government's  popularity  for  the  interest 
of  the  1997  General  Election  and  the  1998 
General  Sessions. 

'"Presiden:  1997/1998  Merupakan  'Tahun  Po- 
Mk"  "Bisnis  Indonesia,  7  January  1997. 


REVIEW  OF  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

December-February  Riots 

Prior  to  December  1996,  there  had  been 
twelve  social  riots  and  mass  violence  in 
several  places  in  Indonesia.  Seven  more 
riots  occurred  during  the  period  of  Decem- 
ber 1996  to  February  1997.  Although  each 
riot  had  respectively  a  different  character 
in  social,  economic  or  political  terms,  they 
clearly  indicated  the  increasing  tension  of 
societal  life  concerning  not  only  commun- 
ity groups  interrelationship  but  also  gov- 
enmient  (state)-conununity  relationship. 

On  December  24,  1996,  in  Dili,  East  Ti- 
mor, approximately  20.000  Timorese  when 
welcoming  the  arrival  of  Bishop  Bello,  who 
had  received  a  Nobel  Prize  Award  were 
doing  destructive  actions  around  the  city 
of  Dili.  This  incident  resulted  in  eleven 
civilians  being  injured  and  one  military 
member  dead.  One  may  suspect  that  one 
of  many  possible  reasons  for  the  Timorese 
to  do  such  destructive  actions  was  the 
dissatisfaction  of  Timorese  toward  the 
government's  "no  appreciating  response" 
to  Bishop  Bello  as  a  Nobel  Prize  wiimer. 

On  December  26-27,  1996,  mass  viol- 
ence and  riots  exploded  in  Tasikmalaya, 
West  Java.  The  two-day  riot  was  ignited 
by  a  report  that  three  teachers  from  an  Is- 
lamic boarding  schools  {pesantren)  were 
beaten  in  police  custody.  The  teachers  had 
been  summoned  because  the  son  of  one 
of  the  officers  had  been  punished  by  the 
teachers  for  stealing  at  school.  But,  the 
report  developed  into  racist  and  sectarian 
sentiment  which  stimulated  mass  violence. 
The  violence  had  left  four  civilians  dead; 
13  places  of  worship,  89  shops,  16  local 
police  stations,  4  factories,  4  schools,  six 
banks,  three. hotels,  and  tens  of  civilians' 
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houses,  cars  and  motor  cycles  either  dam-  : 
aged  or  burned.  i 

On  December  30,  1996,  another  riot  took 
place  in  Sanggau  Ledo,  Sambas,  West  ^ 
Kalimantan.  The  riot  was  instigated  by 
the  physical  brutality  of  a  group  of  Ma- 
durese people  against  two  native  Dayak 
people  who  were  accused  of  having  har- 
assed a  Madurese  girl.  This  had  develop- 
ed into  a  massive  ethnic  conflict  between 
the  Madurese  who  originate  from  Madura 
Island  in  East  Jawa  and  the  native  Dayak 
people,  spreading  over  several  regions  in  1 
West  Kalimantan,  i.e.  Senga  Timila,  Pahau- 
man,  Siantan  and  Sosok.  Although  sev- 
eral efforts  to  solve  the  conflict  had  been 
initiated  by  local  authorities,  the  riot 
lasted  over  thirty  days  (the  tension  sub-  | 
sided  in  February  1997).  The  riot  resulted 
in  thousands  of  residents  taking  refuge, 
hundreds  of  houses  either  being  burned 
or  damaged  and  many  people  either  Ma- 
durese or  Dayak  being  killed. 

On  January  27,  1997,  a  violent  physical 
clash  between  hundreds  of  roadside  vendors 
and  city  public  order  officials  occurred  in 
Tanah  Abang,  Jakarta.  The  violence,  which  ^ 
erupted  at  10.30  a.m.,  started  after  public 
order  officials  had  raided  the  vendors,  con- 
fiscated merchandise  and  arrested  one  of  I 
the  vendors.  The  vendors  then  attacked 
the  patrol  vehicles  while  the  officials  es-  ^ 
caped  on  foot.  The  vendors  pelted  the  of-  i 
ficials'  cars  with  anything  they  could  find, 
turning  them  upside  down,  and  setting  ; 
one  on  fire.  The  situation  became  more  ' 
critical  as  the  angry  traders,  swelled  by  I 
other  people  into  a  500-strong  mob,  rush- 
ed to  the  Tanah  Abang  district  head's 
office  on  Jalan  K.H.  Mas  Mansyur.  There 
they  overturned  a  car  belonging  to  the 
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deputy  head  of  the  district,  and  burned 
it.  After  burning  the  car,  the  rioters  pro- 
ceeded to  the  district  head's  office,  doused 
the  building  with  gasoline  taken  from  the 
cars,  and  torched  the  three  story  build- 
ing. The  violence  left  no  casualities,  but 
two  municipal  buildings  and  seven  cars 
were  either  burned  or  damaged. 

On  January  30,  1997,  a  mass  violence 
erupted  in  Rengasdengklok,  West  Java. 
The  violence  originated  from  a  quarrel  be- 
tween a  Chinese  women,  called  Go  Wie  or 
Giok,  and  a  group  of  youths  making  noise 
to  wake  Moslem  residents  for  the  pre- 
dawn meal  (sahur)  —  taken  before  fasting 
all  day  ~  around  2.30  a.m.  (January-February 
1997  was  the  fasting  month  for  Indone- 
sian muslems).  The  49-year-old  woman 
shouted  at  the  youths;  a  fierce  quarrel 
erupted  and  later  stones  were  hurled  by 
both  sides.  Several  hours  later  around  100 
youths  and  other  residents  gathered  and 
attacked  the  woman's  house.  The  mob  which 
swelled  to  around  3000  moved  around 
the  city,  committing  violence  elsewhere. 
The  violence  caused  no  casuality,  but  two 
viharas  (Budhist  prayer  houses),  four 
churches,  26  cars,  79  residents'  houses,  four 
factories,  two  private  banks,  72  shops,  a 
cinema  and  a  school  building  were  either 
burned  or  damaged. 

On  January  31,  1997,  a  labour  unrest  took 
place  at  the  PT.  Kahatex  textile  manu- 
factory, Sumedang  West  Java.  The  unrest 
involved  5000  labourers  of  the  factory. 
The  labourers  demanded  the  payment  of 
the  bonus  for  the  Idul  Fitri  celebration 
which  had  not  been  paid  by  the  company. 
Since  there  was  no  positive  response  from 
the  company's  executive  officers,  they  start- 
ed burning  and  damaging  whatever  in- 


ventories of  the  company  they  could  find. 
This  destructive  action  stopped  when  the 
company  agreed  to  discuss  the  demand 
with  the  labourers'  representatives.  The  re- 
sult of  the  discussion  was  that  the  com- 
pany accepted  75  per  cent  of  the  demand 
which  would  be  paid  within  a  week. 

On  February  21,  1997,  another  riot  oc- 
curred in  Ambeno,  East  Timor.  The  Friday's 
riot  was  sparked  by  an  alleged  insult  to  a 
local  Catholic  priest.  The  angry  mob  burn- 
ed down  a  market,  set  fire  to  86  houses  be- 
longing to  the  Bugis  community,  and  des- 
troyed three  cars  and  four  motorcycles.  The 
riot  had  caused  a  number  of  Bugis  people 
homeless,  and  a  nmnber  of  school  teachers 
from  outside  East  Timor  consider  leaving 
the  regency. 

If  one  looks  carefully  at  all  December- 
February  riots,  one  vrill  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion that  in  any  case  small  incidents  may 
cause  mass-violence;  and  when  this  hap- 
pen, anything  could  be  the  target  of  the 
violence  in  general,  and  those  belong- 
ing to  minorities  in  whatever  terms  could 
be  the  victims  in  particular.  The  fact  also 
indicates  that  in  most  cases  there  were 
no  logic  causal  relations  between  the  cause 
that  triggers  off  the  incidents  and  the  ef- 
fects of  the  violence.  This  may  raise  a  basic 
question  as  to  why  people  in  Indonesia 
currently  could  become  so  easily  "brutal" 
or  "violent"  eventhough  there  were  actual- 
ly no  serious  reasons  to  do  such  violent 
actions. 

As  to  the  cases  of  East  Timor  especially, 
one  may  argue  that  whatever  have  trig- 
gered those  two  riots,  they  were  just  other 
obvious  indications  of  many  unsolved 
problems  in  East  Timor  that  require  imme- 
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diate  and  comprehensive  solutions  from  the 
Indonesian  government  before  some  other 
mass  destructive  actions  occur  again  in  this 
region.  The  problems  may  vary  ranging 
from  how  to  alleviate  people's  poverty  of 
the  region  to  how  the  Indonesian  govern- 
ment deals  with  the  International  pressures 
for  self-determination  of  the  East  Timorese. 

In  the  light  of  a  more  general  view  and 
analysis,  the  first  thing  to  note  is  that  the 
December-February  riots  were  the  culmina- 
tion of  various  problems  in  Indonesian  so- 
ciety, including  legal  injustice,  social  ten- 
sions and  gross  wealth  disparity.  As  an  In- 
donesian sociologist  has  observed,  "the 
causes  of  the  incidents  are  not  to  be  found 
within  Islamic,  Chinese,  Christian  or  Bud- 
dhist cultures.  We  should  rather  examine 
the  current  political  and  economic  situation 
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as  the  product  of  government  policy". 

It  is  evident  that  during  the  New  Order 
government  the  role  of  the  political  elite  in 
the  formation  of  the  legislative  body,  polit- 
ical parties,  mass  and  professional  organisa- 
tions has  been  quite  dominant  leading  to 
the  grassroots  being  left  with  little  oppor- 
tunity to  articulate  their  interest.  There  are 
also  doubts  regarding  the  independence  of 
these  institutions.  The  government  has  al- 
ways attempted  to  integrate  the  leadership 
of  the  institutions  into  the  existing  polit- 
ical regime.  This  is  what  political  observers 
call  "the  corporatist  strategy".  Within  the 
framework  of  this  strategy,  the  government 
establishes  and  controls  patterns  of  inter- 
est representation  which  link  different  seg- 
ments in  society  and  the  state. 


However,  as  social  and  economic  up- 
ward mobility  takes  place  as  the  result  of 
the  succesfull  economic  growth,  political 
cooperation  and  patronage  under  the  frame- 
work of  corporatist  strategy  become  a  prob- 
lem rather  than  a  solution.  Since  the  polit- 
ical system  is  not  equipped  to  accommo- 
date the  rise  of  new  expectations  and  de- 
mands, interest  articulation  from  below  is 
never  effective  or  at  best  manipulated  by 
the  political  elite.  The  riots  could  be  just 
the  reflection  of  a  situation  in  which  more 
and  more  members  of  society  may  find  no 
social  and  political  channel  to  vent  their 
finstration;  they  see  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  their  society  but  could  do 
nothing  about  it.  From  the  perspective  of 
political  sociology,  pent  up  emotions  due 
to  social  frustrations  and  political  power- 
lessness  could  be  easily  transformed  into 
radical  violence.  The  target  of  this  violence 
could  be  the  govermnent  itself  or  political 
and  economic  groups  whose  interests  are 
associated  with  the  ruling  elite.  The  alie- 
nation of  the  grassroots  could  nurture  the 

3 

seeds  of  political  extremism  and  radicalism. 

Meanwhile  social  frustrations  might  be 
the  result  of  government  economic  policy 
which  lays  the  emphasis  on  economic 
growth  rather  than  on  equal  distribution 
of  income.  The  widening  social-economic 
disparity  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
might  be  imavoidable  in  such  policy.  The 
small  become  smaller,  and  the  big  are 
getting  bigger.  An  indication  of  this  un- 
fortiinate  development,  as  one  analyst  ob- 
served, is  reflected,  as  an  example,  in  gross 
income  disparity  in  Tasikmalaya  and  the 
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neighbouring  Ciamis,  where  powerful  re- 
tailers are  prospering  faster  than  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population.  The  big  retailers 
only  looked  at  the  commercial  feasibility 
and  not  at  the  social  feasibility  when  they 
arrived  in  the  area.  It  was  clearly  shown  in 
most  of  the  incidents  that  a  number  of 
major  department  stores  were  the  arsonists' 

4 

and  looters'  targets  in  the  unrests. 

Disparity  in  wealth  might  also  be  a  re- 
sult of  the  lack  of  competition  in  the  eco- 
nomic field.  The  competition  between  so- 
cietal groups  goes  on  despite  the  uneven- 
ness  of  the  competition.  Only  several  par- 
ticular groups  in  Indonesia  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  and,  therefore,  have 
the  capacity  to  compete.  Projects  worth  bil- 
lions of  rupiah,  for  example,  always  go  to 
one  of  those  particular  groups.  This  is  not 
fair,  and  it  easily  increases  other  groups' 
jealousy.  This  unfair  condition  will  just  be 
waiting  for  a  small  incident  to  spark  off  un- 
rest or  mass  violence. 

The  1997/1998  Draft  State  Budget 

It  is  only  reasonable  when  entering  the 
new  year  of  1997  one  hopes  that  after  ex- 
periencing a  series  of  incidents  in  the  1996s, 
when  they  clearly  indicated  Indonesia's 
serious  problems  in  all  fields  of  societal  life, 
there  would  be  government's  positive  re- 
sponses of  overcoming  the  problems.  There 
are  of  course  many  ways  of  how  the  gov- 
ernment manifests  its  positive  responses. 
For  this  reason,  one  may  expect  that  these 
responses  will  be  realized  in  the  1997/1998 
Draft  State  Budget  introduced  by  the  gov- 
ernment before  the  House  of  Representa- 


"Scc  Jakarta  Post,  28  December  1996. 
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lives  on  January  6,  1997.  We  need  to  look 
at  the  Budget  closely  to  see  whether  or  not 
there  are  such  responses  in  it. 

The  structure  of  the  1997/1998  draft 
budget  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  the 
current  state  budget  (1996/1997),  which  is 
based  on  a  conservative  fiscal  policy.  Al- 
though the  nominal  amount  of  the  draft 
budget  has  passed  over  "the  psycholo- 
gical number"  amounting  to  Rp  101,087 
trillion  which  means  that  it  has  a  11.6  per 
cent  nominal  increase  from  the  current 
state  budget  which  is  only  Rp  90,616  tril- 
lion, it  would  not  have  a  significantly  ex- 
pansive impact  on  the  economy.^  As  Mari 
Pangestu  puts  it,  the  budget  "represents 
business  as  usual".  First  is  the  relatively 
low  real  increase.  While  the  real  increase  in 
the  budget  is  slightly  higher  than  that 
of  the  previous  years,  which  stood  at  5-6 
per  cent,  it  is  nevertheless  still  a  relative- 
ly low  growth.  In  any  case,  since  the  gov- 
ernment's consumption  and  investment 
only  accounts  for  around  20  per  cent  of 
gross  domestic  product,  the  net  direct  ef- 
fect on  growth  of  the  economy  from  the 
budget  is  relatively  small. 

Second,  fiscal  policy  is  being  targeted 
to  enswe  the  macro-economic  stability.  The 
1997/1998  budget  has  a  similar  contrac- 
tionary domestic  impact  as  the  previous 
budgets  (i.e.  estimated  as  injection  of  ru- 
piah is  measured  by  routine  expenditure 
net  of  foreign,  minus  rupiah  taken  out  of 
domestic  economy  through  taxes  or  non- 
oil  revenues).  In  terms  of  the  domestic  im- 
pact on  the  economy,  the  1997/1998  budget 
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is  slightly  less  contractionary  at  Rp  5.4 
trillion  compared  with  Rp  6.6  trillion  in 
the  current  1996/1997  budget  and  in  the 
1995/1996  budget. 

Third,  this  budget  also  prioritises  infra- 
structure building,  social  welfare  and  de- 
centralisation. The  10.8  per  cent  increase  for 
routine  spending  in  the  draft  budget  has 
actually  opened  up  the  possibility  of  12.8 
per  cent  increase  for  development  spending 
(Rp  28,93  trillion)  from  the  current  budget. 
This  is  not,  however,  a  surprise  if  one  looks 
at  the  development  spending  of  the  cur- 
rent budget  which  is  aroimd  Rp  34,50  tril- 
hon  which  means  15  per  cent  increase  from 
the  previous  (1995/1996)  budget.  This  ex- 
plains that  development  spending  of  the 
draft  budget  is  still  relatively  conservative. 

Other  than  business  as  usual,  however, 
one  may  find  out  some  interesting  features 
that  may  disclose  the  political  nuances 
correlately  linking  the  budget  with  what 
is  stated  as  "the  years  of  politics".  The  dis- 
tribution aspect  of  the  draft  budget  may 
indicate  a  fundamental  shift  of  develop- 
ment orientation  carried  out  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  this  sense,  one  may  realise  that 
most  spending  of  the  budget  is  planned 
to  be  used  to  eliminate  poverty  and  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  quality  of  hu- 
man resources  of  Indonesia. 

Through  a  new  Presidential  Decree  (/«- 
pres)  of  Additional  Foods  for  Primary 
School  Students  Program  (PMTAS),  for 
example,  the  govenunent  plans  to  increase 
the  quality  of  nutrition  and  health  of 
primary  school  students  which  may  im- 
prove the  intellectual  capacity  and  phy- 
sical resistence  of  the  students.  The  Inpres 
would  cover  around  7.4  million  school 


children  in  49.000  public  and  private  prim- 
ary schools.  It  is  hoped  that  the  program 
would  bring  about  much  brighter  and 
healthier  Indonesian  new  generation.  One 
may  expect  that  the  socio-economic  use  of 
the  Inpres  could  be  much  more  valuable 
compared  to  spending  the  amount  of  265 
billion  rupiahs. 

The  budget  also  gives  considerable  al- 
location increases  for  the  following  sec- 
tors: population  and  family  welfare  (110 
per  cent),  social  and  public  health  (53  per 
cent),  labour  force  (44  per  cent)  and,  cooper- 
ative and  development  of  public  enterprises 
(37  per  cent).  There  is  also  a  big  increase  of 
42.2  per  cent  in  the  allocation  spending  for 
civil  servants.  This  means  a  nominal  in^ 
crease  from  Rp  710.3  billion  to  Rp  1  trillion, 
or  an  absolute  increase  of  Rp  300  million. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  increase  for  the  usual 
average  increase  of  15.9  per  cent  for  this 
sector  in  previous  years.  The  allocation 
spending  of  domestic  goods  also  enjoys 
35.5  per  cent  increase.  The  government 
argues,  the  increase  is  due  to  the  timing 
when  are  required  some  considerable 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  develop- 
ment projects  initiated  in  the  PELITA 
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(Five  Years  Development)  I  and  II. 

It  also  seems  that  the  government  give 
special  attention  to  decentralisation  pro- 
grams which  may  be  one  way  to  promote 
efficiency  and  equality  of  the  national  de- 
velopment process.  The  1997/1998  draft 
budget  allocates  45  per  cent  (Rp  3.5  tril- 
lion) of  development  spending  for  the  de- 
centralisation or  regional  autonomy  pro- 
grams. It  means  an  increase  of  19.9  per  cent. 
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or  an  absolute  increase  of  Rp  0.5  trillion 
from  the  previous  budget.  The  program 
will  concentrate  on  sectoral  transforma- 
tion of  the  allocation  use  of  Dati  II  devel- 
opment. Regional  development  programs 
which  until  recently  are  carried  out  by  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works,  will  be  trans- 
formed to  the  governments  of  DATI  II. 
Meanwhile,  the  Inpres  of  DATI  I  which 
gets  an  increase  of  16.7  per  cent  will  be  al- 
located to  cultural  and  sport  development 
in  the  region  (Rp  14  billion),  and  regional 
infrastructures  development  (Rp  27  billion). 

It  should  be  admitted  that  the  govern- 
ment's plan  to  lay  down  new  programs  has 
emphasized  a  committment  to  eliminate 
absolute  poverty  in  the  country.  However, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  problems  of  social- 
economic  gap  and  poverty  could  not  be 
solved  merely  through  the  budget  mechan- 
ism. Most  social-economic  disparities  are 
much  more  structural  rather  than  social  in 
nature  because  of  discriminative  treatments 
by  the  government  toward  different  groups 
within  the  society.  Without  any  serious 
effort  to  abolish  government's  discrimin- 
ative treatment,  and  any  systematic  step 
to  decrease  structural  barriers  that  hamper 
the  development  of  the  majority  group  of 
society,  the  budget  mechanism  solution 
would  be  a  very  partial  effort. 

Take  the  case  of  the  family  welfare  and 
population  program  which  received  the 
highest  increase  of  110.6  per  cent,  as  an  ex- 
ample. One  may  argue  that  the  program  is 
likely  in  line  with  the  government's  com- 
mitment to  improve  the  quality  of  hu- 
man resources,  and  to  alleviate  society  from 
poverty.  But,  as  one  political-economist  sug- 
gests, one  thing  that  should  have  serious 
consideration  and  attention,  however,  is 
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the  allocation  of  the  budget  program  and 
the  identification  of  targeting  the  poor.  The 
draft  budget  came  out  with  a  number  of 
22  million  of  poor  people  in  1996.  But  if 
one  looks  at  the  1995  SUSENAS  (Social 
and  Economic  National  Census)  the  num- 
ber of  poor  people  in  Indonesia  was  25 
million  with  the  poverty  line  of  Rp  900,- 
in  urban  areas  and  Rp  600,-  in  rural  areas 
per  day.  If  the  poverty  line  was  to  be  in- 
creased to  Rp  1000,-  per  day,  the  number 
of  poor  people  would  pass  dramatically 
over  77  million.  This  means  that  in  fact 
most  people  identified  as  "nearly  poor" 
were  actually  living  at  the  marginal  limit 
of  the  poverty  line.  The  implication  is  that 
the  agenda  of  alleviating  the  poor  is  still 
far  from  resolving  the  problem.  Here  lies 
the  importance  of  targeting  the  poor.  If 
one  counts  the  poverty  gap,  the  effort  to 
alleviate  the  poor  only  requires  fund  less 
than  Rp  5  billion.  The  problem  always 
turns  back  to  how  the  fund  is  allocated.  If 
it  is  not  conducted  wisely,  the  effort  to 
collect  fund  from  the  budget  would  end 
up  to  merely  an  effort  to  collect  fund  for 
"being  falsely  allocated"  (if  not  manipula- 
tion). For  this  reason,  the  draft  budget  does 
not  clearly  solve  all  problems. 

These  brief  notes,  although  there  are 
some  significant  indications  of  the  way 
the  budget  will  be  allocated  to  the  benefit 
of  the  majority  group  in  Indonesia,  are  not 
the  guarantee  of  comprehensive  resolution 
to  all  societal  problems  of  Indonesia.  That 
is  why  one  cannot  be  too  sure  that  the 
draft  budget  is  cither  a  rcficclion  of  the  po- 
litically important  years  when  the  budget 
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will  be  implemented,  or  a  political  catharsis 
to  respond  positively  to  societal  problems 
arising  from  Indonesia's  political  develop- 
ment of  the  previous  years.  Viewed  from 
the  general  characters  of  the  budget,  it  is 
likely  that  the  goverrunent  sees  politically 
nothing  special  in  the  national  develop- 
ment process  so  as  to  influence,  if  not 
force,  it  to  make  an  extra  and  necessary  ex- 
pansion of  the  draft  budget  especially  in 
its  development  spending  aspect. 

Political  Messages 

Taking  lessons  from  the  incidents,  it 
should  be  the  right  time  for  the  New  Or- 
der government  in  particular,  and  Indone- 
sians in  general,  to  make  serious  reflections 
on  the  whole  political,  economic  and  so- 
cial issues:  political  equality,  high  profes- 
sionalism, nepotism  etcetera.  The  existing 
paradigm  of  the  Indonesian  development 
no  longer  suits  the  present  situation.  The 
incidents  have  proven  it. 

It  is  only  reasonable,  however,  if  one 
could  not  find  any  formal  statement  in 
the  budget  referring  to  those  problems.  If 
the  government  did  so,  this  would  be  a 
formal  recognition  that  the  success  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  fact  had  brought 
about  ftindamental  social,  economic  and  po- 
litical problems,  and  thereby  the  govern- 
ment still  needs  to  boost  up  her  popularity 
entering  the  years  of  the  General  Election 
and  General  Sessions.  This  is  not  the  way 
the  New  Order  government  usually  responds 
to  such  problems.  Consequently,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  the  possibility  that  unrests, 
riots  and  violence  may  not  reoccur  in  Indo- 
nesia in  the  near  future.  The  problems  re- 
main there  wjthin  society. 


Conversely,  the  government  seems  to 
have  a  strong  confidence  of  how  to  handle 
the  development  of  politics.  There  are  two 
important  political-economic  messages  re- 
flected from  the  draft  budget.'  First,  the  gov- 
ernment was  likely  to  take  conservative  but 
at  the  same  time  optimistic  stand  in  for- 
mulating the  draft.  The  conservative  stand 
was  reflected  from  the  volume  of  the  draft 
budget  which  amoimts  to  Rp  101.087  tril- 
lions. Second,  the  pattern  of  the  draft  has 
no  fundamental  changes  compared  to  the 
previous  one  (1996/1997).  There  seems  to  be 
no  indication  that  the  government  wanted 
to  initiate  fimdamental  changes,  for  instance 
by  pursuing  a  big  expansion,  which  would 
be  required  at  a  time  approaching  the  1997 
General  Election.  This  is  why  the  16  per  cent 
increase  of  routine  spending  is  still  within 
adequate  terms. 

What  those  messages  want  to  convey 
is  that  there  are  no  surprises  in  the  draft 
budget.  The  draft  budget  which  is  relative- 
ly moderate  seems  to  indicate  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  optimistic  with  the  occurrence 
of  the  coming  General  Election,  and  that 
there  are  no  worries  about  the  possibility 
that  the  riots  reoccur  in  the  near  future. 
Because  it  is  believed  that  the  election 
would  run  smoothly,  and  therefore,  there 
is  no  need  to  make  any  big  fiscal  expan- 
sion to  guarantee  the  government's  popu- 
larity. In  other  words,  it  is  as  it  were  the 
draft  budget  send  a  message  to  economic 
actors,  especially  foreign  investors,  that 
there  would  be  no  changes  in  Indonesia, 
and  that  status  quo  would  be  maintained. 


Sec  A.  Tony  Prasctiantono,  "Analisis  RAPBN 
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Trade  Liberalisation  in  Indonesia: 
Impacts  and  Issues* 

Herry  Darwanto 


Introduction 

NEARLY  all  market  economies  pro- 
tect some  industries  from  for- 
eign competition.  Developing  coun- 
tries today  exhibit  higher  levels  of  pro- 
tection than  do  developed  countries.  Moves 
to  freeing  trade  have  been  underway  at  a 
faster  speed  in  all  countries.  Free  trade  is 
believed  to  be  beneficial  because  consxuners 
and  firms  are  able  to  buy  products  fi"om  the 
most  efficient  producers  in  the  world.  Fur- 
thermore, theory  suggests  that  free  trade 
provides  access  to  larger  markets,  higher  pro- 
duction technologies  and  more  efficient 
management  capabilities.^ 

Indonesia  is  one  country  which  is  under- 
taking measures  to  scrap  barriers  to  trade. 


I  am  grateful  for  generous  advice  from  Pro- 
fessors Hideki  Imaoka,  Tadashi  Yamada  and  Yuji 
Kubo.  Any  errors  are  solely  my  responsibility. 

'Abundant  sources  can  be  found  on  this  classical 
topic.  Rodrik  (1992)  and  Dornbusch  (1992)  both 
provide  a  brief  sketch  on  the  process  of  trade  liber- 
alisation in  developing  countries.  Krugman  (1993) 
describes  arguments  and  cost  benefits  of  protection 
in  developing  countries. 


During  the  early  years  of  economic  recov- 
ery program,  i.e.  1966-1974,  Indonesia's 
trade  policy  was  in  the  process  of  transi- 
tion from  highly  restrictive  to  a  more  lib- 
eral one  (Pitt,  1986).  In  1966  import  taxes 
were  as  high  as  200  per  cent,  as  the  govern- 
ment desired  for  tax  revenues  during  the 
period  of  hyperinflation.  Since  1968  duties 
were  lowered  and  by  1971  only  30  per  cent 
of  total  items  were  subject  to  rates  of  60 
per  cent  or  more.  Duty  free  imports  grew 
rapidly  in  accordance  with  investment  lib- 
eralisation policy.  The  effective  rate  of  pro- 
tection (ERP)  in  1971  for  exportables  had 
negative  effective  protection  of  negative 
11  per  cent,  while  all  importables  had  the 
rate  of  66  per  cent.^  This  means  the  trade 
regime  quite  favoured  import  substitute 
goods,  with  a  clear  neglect  to  exportable 
goods. 


ERP  is  a  ratio  of  value  added  per  unit  of  output 
under  certain  trade  regime  as  a  proportion  of  its  va- 
lue under  free  trade.  Thus  ERP  incorporates  the  ef- 
fects on  industrial  assistance  of  import  tariffs,  ex- 
port taxes,  subsidies,  quotas  as  well  as  other  non- 
tariff  barriers. 
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From  the  mid-1970s  onward,  trade  policy 
turned  to  be  more  protectionist  (Greenville, 
1977).  Higher  rates  of  taxes  on  international 
trade  were  gradually  imposed,  supported 
with  the  use  of  quantitative  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  consiuner  and  inter- 
mediate goods.  Import  of  finished  sedan 
cars  was  prohibited  since  1974  to  save 
local  assembly  industry.  Import  quotas 
and  bans  were  extended  to  other  industrial 
goods,  including  newsprint,  some  textiles, 
and  motorcycles.  Export  restrictions  other 
than  export  taxes  were  imposed  to  some 
commodities,  such  as  copra  and  logs.  Then 
quantitative  restrictions  were  more  pervas- 
ive during  the  early  1980s  (Gills  and  Dapice, 
1989).  Hundreds  of  products  were  added 
to  the  list  of  imports  subject  to  some  re- 
strictions (registration,  regulation,  quota  or 
license).  By  1984,  22  per  cent  (1154  items) 
of  imports  were  subject  to  those  restric- 
tions. Manufactured  imports  had  rate  of 
effective  protection  as  high  as  500  per  cent, 
and  the  pattern  of  protection  at  this  period 
was  strongly  biased  against  agricultural 
and  resource  based  sectors  (Barichello  and 
Flatters,  1991).^  Protection  moves  up  to  in- 
termediate goods  such  as  steel,  polysty- 
rene, and  industrial  chemicals.  Imports  of 
some  types  of  steel,  for  example,  was  ex- 
ecuted only  by  a  state  owned  company. 
Overall,  the  level  and  variability  of  effect- 
ive protection  until  mid-1980s  were  higher 
significantly  compared  with  the  period  of 
early  1970s. 


There  were  some  exception,  however.  Importa- 
tion of  certain  agricultural  products  was  halted  by  a 
zero  quota  (total  banning).  Imports  of  fruits  were 
also  stopped  by  limiting  the  number  of  importers, 
and  subsequently  by  lifting  this  membership  system. 
The  export  of  logs  was  banned  in  1985. 


Some  crises  (will  be  described  later)  dur- 
ing 1980-1985  enforced  the  government  to 
scrap  trade  restrictions  and  to  move  to  ex- 
port expansion  strategy.  The  first  serious 
attempt  in  changing  trade  regime  was  in 
1985  when  nominal  import  tariffs  of  large 
number  of  products  were  reduced  follow- 
ed by  an  abolition  of  a  general  directorate 
in  charge  of  trade  surveilance.  The  next  at- 
tempts were  combinations  of  tariff  reduc- 
tions, non-tariff  barriers  (NTBs)  removals, 
streamlining  of  trade  operation  procedures, 
and  simplification  of  other  trade  regula- 
tions. These  efforts  have  been  continuing 
until  recently. 

There  are  only  a  few  studies  on  trade 
reform  in  Indonesia  and  they  tend  to  em- 
phasise the  coverage  of  restrictions  rather 

4 

than  the  effects  of  trade  reform.  Among 
the  exceptions  are  Pitt  (1991)  which  de- 
scribes Indonesia's  economic  performance 
following  liberalisation  at  the  end  of  1960s, 
Hill  (1990)  which  evaluates  the  outcomes 
of  the  just  launched  trade  reform  on  ex- 
port of  manufactured  goods  and  the  struc- 
ture of  industry,  Pangestu  (1996)  which  de- 
scribes extensively  the  political  economic 
aspects  of  trade  reform. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  scru- 
tinise the  steps,  coverage,  impacts  and  is- 
sues of  the  Indonesian  experience  in  liber- 
alising its  international  trade.  Some  ques- 
tions will  be  discussed  in  this  paper.  Has 
the  trade  regime  adopted  been  deleterious 
to  growth  and  to  other  policy  goals,  and 
what  is  its  impact  on  productivity  growth? 


''Scc  Pin  (1986),  Gillis  and  Dapice  (1989),  Bar- 
richello  and  Flatters  (1991),  Pangestu  (1996),  Fane 
(1996),  Stephenson  (1996),  Condon  and  Fane  (1996). 
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What  areas  of  trade  have  been  reformed? 
What  remains  to  be  tackled?  In  answering 
these  questions  empirical  investigation  will 
be  put  forward. 

The  second  section  after  this  introduc- 
tion deals  briefly  with  the  reforms  actual- 
ly undertaken  by  the  government.  The 
third  section  will  discuss  the  immediate 
impacts  of  trade  reform.  This  is  followed 
by  the  fourth  section  which  will  analyse 
some  issues  involved  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  trade  reform,  and  the  last  section 
will  concludes  the  discussion  in  the  pre- 
vious sections. 


The  Reforms 

Since  1985  government  has  been  con- 
ducting trade  reforms  in  various  forms 
and  intensities.  The  logical  sequence  of 
these  reforms  can  be  described  as  follows. 
Starting  with  a  situation  of  overvalued 
exchange  rate,  the  first  step  was  to  de- 
valuate Rupiah  in  1983.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  fiscal  constraction  mainly  to  reduce 
imports,  followed  by  gradual  export  pro- 
motion measures.  To  further  reduce  the 
current  account,  import  reform  was  under- 
taken with  the  aim  to  increase  the  com- 
petitiveness of  exportable  products.  The 
main  elements  of  this  trade  reform  are  as 
follows.  Nominal  tariffs  were  cut,  the  co- 
verage of  NTBs  was  reduced,  some  were 


Trade  reform  is  only  a  part  of  macrocconomic 
reforms  undertaken  since  the  mid-1980s.  Other  re- 
forms dealt  with  taxation  system,  banking  sector, 
privatisation  of  state  owned  companies,  and  foreign 
investment.  Capital  liberalisation  was  done  far  be- 
fore this  reform  era,  i.e.  in  1967  For  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  these  reforms  see  Woo,  et.  al.,  1994. 


converted  to  tariffs,  these  tariffs  were 
then  reduced.  Trade  administration  for  ex- 
port and  import  activities  were  improved, 
and  conducive  treatments  were  provided 
for  exporters  as  part  of  the  export  promo- 
tion strategy.  To  offset  the  high  cost  coming 
from  the  protection  system,  duty  draw  back 
and  export  subsidy  schemes  were  enacted 
temporarily.  Other  export  support  policies 
include  prior  duty  exemption  and  refunds 
of  value  added  tax  paid  on  domestic  inputs 
used  in  export  production,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  export  processing  zones  and 
bonded  manufacturing  warehouses.^ 

Since  trade  reforms  were  started  in 
1985,  the  level  of  nominal  tariff  rates  de- 
clined from  a  level  of  around  27  per  cent  in 
1985  to  20  per  cent  in  1990.  The  weighted 
average  tariff  fell,  from  15  per  cent  in  1987 
to  12  per  cent  in  1994.  Table  1  shows  that 
the  real  effective  rate  of  protection  (RERP) 
for  manufacturing  sector  averaged  nearly 
63  per  cent  in  1987  which  then  dropped  to 

7 

15  per  cent  in  1995.  Examining  the  struc- 
ture of  protection  as  reflected  by  RERP  es- 

*The  effectiveness  of  export  expansion  schemes 
are  hampered  by  budget  constraints  and  perhaps  the 
lack  of  qualified  personnel.  Some  of  the  schemes  are 
non-transparent,  time  consuming,  or  subject  to  abuse 
(Nasution  1996).  Removing  NTBs  and  reducing  ta- 
riff are  not  free  from  difficulties  or  excesses  as 
well.  In  one  of  the  packages,  the  right  to  import 
was  replaced  from  state  trading  companies  to  au- 
thorised sole  agents  or  producers  (for  own  use). 
Later  it  was  found  that  no  right  license  was  granted, 
i.e.  it  had  been  banned.  Barichello  and  Flatters 
(1991)  found  that:  (a)  there  was  strong  resistance 
from  investors;  (b)  some  ofBcials  still  believed  the 
necessity  of  regulation;  (c)  the  administration  of 
reform  implementation  was  inadequate. 

\he  real  effective  rate  of  protection  is  defined 
as  RERP  =  [(l+g)^(l+w)]-l,  where  g  is  the  usual  ERP 
and  w  is  the  wage  effect  of  nominal  exchange  rate 
on  nominal  wage.  Sec  Fane  1996. 
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Table  1 


REAL  EFFECTIVE  RATE  OF  PROTECTION  AND  SECTOR  PERFORMANCE 


Sector 

10  code 

RERP 

RERP 

dRERP 

VA/0 

Export 

(a) 

1987 

1995 

(b) 

(c) 

growth  (d) 

Food,  Bev.  &  Tob. 

8/19 

104 

22 

82 

0.30 

19.07 

Wood  Products 

37/66 

72 

-5 

11 

0.45 

5.23 

Other  Manufacturing 

49/66 

95 

21 

74 

0.37 

67.25 

Textile 

36/66 

75 

9 

66 

0.30 

9.02 

Engineering 

48/66 

118 

84 

34 

0.33 

3.63 

Chemicals 

40/66 

42 

22 

20 

0.33 

3.96 

Non-metal  Products 

43/66 

36 

30 

6 

0.46 

26.97 

Fishing 

6/19 

0 

32 

-32 

0.76 

1.30 

Livestock 

1  c 
1 J 

-1  J 

U.6O 

0.95 

Paper  Products 

38/66 

14 

26 

-12 

0.37 

15.98 

Food  Crops 

1+2/19 

9 

17 

-8 

0.90 

0.96 

Estate  &  Oth.  Crops 

3/19 

-1 

7 

-8 

0.79 

0.83 

Basic  Metal 

46/66 

-2 

6 

-8 

0.31 

1.61 

Mining  &  Quarry. 

26/66 

-14 

5 

-19 

0.83 

5.27 

Oil  Refining 

41/66 

-14 

3 

-17 

0.38 

1.88 

Oil  &  LNG 

25/66 

-14 

-1 

-13 

0.91 

1.22 

Forestry 

5/19 

-61 

-39 

-22 

0.85 

0.73 

(a)  Code  in  19  x  19  or  66  x  66 10  tables 

(b)  dRERP  =  RERP  1995  -  RERP  1987 

(c)  Value  added/output  in  1990 

(d)  Export  1990/export  1985 

Above  the  middle  line  are  sectors  with  less  degree  of  protection,  ordered  by  dRERP.  Below  the 
middle  line  are  sectors  with  higher  degree  of  protection  or  less  taxed,  ordered  by  1995  RERP. 
Source:  Fane  (1995),  113  and  CBS,  10  1985  and  1990  Tables. 


timates  concludes  the  following:  trade  pro- 
tection for  manufactures  has  been  as  low 
as  15  per  cent  in  1995,  comparable  with  that 
of  the  other  High  Performing  East  Asian 
Economies  before  their  reforms.  The  de- 
cline in  trade  protection  for  manufacturing 
sector  is  higher  than  that  of  agricultural 
sector.  Within  manufacturing  sector,  the 
dispersion  of  protection  varies  from  56  per 
cent  for  wood  products  to  86  per  cent  for 
engineering  (motor  vehicle)  sector  in  1995. 


^Negative  ERP  (or  RERP)  means  effective  tax 
on  export,  while  positive  ERP  means  a  protection 
or  assistance  to  input  or  final  products. 


The  protection  remains  very  high  for 
a  number  of  sectors,  13  sectors  out  of  131 
industry  sectors  showed  ERP  of  over  100 
per  cent  in  1994  (Condon  and  Fane,  1995). 
This  number  however  is  much  lower  than 
the  36  sectors  out  of  138  industry  sectors 
in  1987  which  showed  ERP  of  more  than 
100  per  cent  (Fane  and  Phillips,  1991).  Sec- 
tors which  are  rapidly  liberalised  are  foods, 
beverages  &  tobacco;  textiles,  clothing  «& 
footwear;  and  other  manufacturing.  Some 
sectors  showed  an  increase  RERP:  fishing; 
mining  8l  quarrying;  and  chemicals.  Table  1 
also  shows  that  forestry  sector  remains 
the  most  heavily  taxed  sector.  In  line  with 
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Chart  1 


FLOW  OF  TRADE  REFORM  IMPACTS 


Trade  reform 


Import  prices  decrease 


Domestic  competition  increase 


Input  variety  &  availability  increase 


New  technology 


Productivity  increase 


International  competitiveness  increases 


Export  expands 


Economies  of  scale, 
new  technology  and  management  increase 

the  reduction  of  import  tariflfs,  license  co- 
verage has  also  been  reduced  sharply.  The 
NTBs  are  mostly  applied  to  agriculture  sec- 
tors. These  tariff  and  non-tariff  protections 
will  further  be  reduced  in  accordance  with 
commitments  made  in  the  frameworks  of 
GATT,  APEC  and  AFTA.^ 

Some  Immediate  Impacts 

Impacts  of  trade  reform  on  economic 
performance  can  be  classified  as  static  and 


The  commitments  made  by  Indonesia  for  the 
Uruguay  Agreement  is  to  bind  accross  the  board  ta- 
riffs at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent.  This  binding  cover- 
ed 8877  tariff  lines  out  of  9382  lines/items.  Regard- 
ing AFTA  agreement,  by  the  .year  2003  an  across  the 
board  tariff  of  five  per  cent  for  substantially  all 
products  will  have  to  take  place.  A  small  propor- 
tion of  agricultural  and  industrial  products  will  be 
excluded  from  the  binding  rate. 


dynamic.  The  static  gains  refer  to  welfare 
gains  from  the  reallocation  of  resoiuces  in 
accordance  with  the  new  incentive  system 
brought  about  by  the  reduction  of  import- 
ed input  prices.  Dynamic  effects  are  gen- 
erated by  static  gains  due  to  the  increase 
in  efficiency,  higher  technological  capab- 
ilities, increase  in  capital  stocks,  etc.  The 
static  gains  from  freer  trade  has  been  one 
of  the  main  topics  in  almost  any  inter- 
national economics  textbooks,  thus  there 
is  no  necessity  to  repeat  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  compared  with  autarkic  regime, 
gains  from  less  restrictive  trade  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  increase  of  consumption  and  a 
more  specialised  production.  The  shift  of 
indifference  curve  to  a  higher  level  is  the 
gains  obtained  from  specialisation  in  pro- 
duction due  the  new  (domestic  and  foreign) 
price  ratio.  These  gains  are  static  because 
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they  result  from  one  time  reallocation  of 
resources.  Dynamic  gains  results  from  X- 
efficiency  gains  and  technical  change. 
The  first  gains  is  due  to  the  exposition  of 
domestic  industries  to  international  com- 
petition which  may  eliminate  inefficien- 
cies. Freer  trade  will  accelerate  technical 
progress  as  producers  are  forced  to  im- 
prove quality  in  order  to  maintain  and 
increase  their  market  share.  Further  ef- 
fects on  export  activities  is  obvious.  With 
less  cost  of  production  due  to  the  de- 
crease in  input  prices,  export  volume  may 
increase.  At  the  same  time,  since  export 
activities  involving  importation  of  raw 
materials  and  capital  goods,  import  will 
also  increase.  The  flow  of  trade  reform  im- 
pacts on  the  economy  is  presented  in 
Chart  1.  The  increase  degree  of  openness 
of  Indonesian  foreign  trade  have  also 
brought  positive  and  negative  aspects 
on  the  economy.  The  following  are  some 
immediate  effects  of  trade  reform  on  the 
macroeconomic  performance  indicators  of 
Indonesian  economy.  A  longer  discussion 
will  be  devoted  to  explore  the  effects  of 
trade  liberalisation  on  productivity. 

Exports  and  Imports 

Table  2  shows  that  sectors  with  re- 
duced rate  of  protection  such  as  food  pro- 
ducts, metal  products,  and  other  manu- 
facturing also  experienced"  high  export 
growth.  On  the  contrary,  sectors  which 
have  higher  rate  of  protection  exhibit 
lower  export  growth  ratio.  In  a  more  ag- 
gregate level,  the  effects  are  more  obvi- 
ous. Total  exports  grew  by  8.4  per  cent 
during  1986-1990  then  increased  by  11.3 
per  cent  during  1991-1994.  Non-oil  exports 


Table  2 

ECONOMIC  PERFORMANCE 
AFTER  TRADE  REFORMS,  1986-1994 


Indicator 

1 986-90 

1  OQ 1  .04 

Growth  of  GDP 

6.3 

6.7 

Growth  of  GDP/capita 

4.3 

4.9 

Growth  of  investment 

10.8 

7.4 

Investment/GDP 

25.6 

28.2 

Manufacturing  productivity 

2.8 

3.3 

Import  tax/domestic  revenue 

5.5 

5.4 

Growth  of  total  import 

4.8 

10.3 

Growth  of  capital  good  import 

15.1 

10.5 

Growth  of  total  export 

8.4 

11.3 

Manufactured  export/ 

total  export 

28.3 

45.0 

Growth  of  manufactured  export 

7.4 

13.3 

Trade  balance/GDP 

5.6 

5.1 

Income  payment  balance/GDP 

-4.7 

-3.9 

Current  account  balance/GDP 

-2.7 

-2.3 

Note:  Ratio  is  in  per  cent,  growth  in  per  cent/year. 
Source:  Based  on  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Annual  Statistics  (various  editions). 


have  grown  rapidly  since  1985  in  response 
to  the  trade  deregulation,  i.e.,  aroimd  $6 
billion  per  year  in  1985  to  over  US$15  bil- 
lion in  1991.  Growth  rates  of  52  per  cent 
was  achieved  in  1987  which  then  slowed 
down  to  21  per  cent  in  average  during 
1988-1991.  The  share  of  total  exports  in- 
creased from  32  per  cent  to  55  per  cent  in 
GDP.  Export  of  manufacturing  goods  in- 
creased more  rapidly,  i.e.  about  30  per  cent 
per  year  since  1986.  Manufactured  goods 
export  then  was  almost  50  per  cent  of 
total  Indonesia's  exports,  outpacing  oil 
exports.  Sectors  in  which  Indonesia  has 
a  comparative  advantage,  that  is  resource 
intensive  (such  as  plywood)  and  labour  in- 
tensive sectors  (such  as  textiles  and  gar- 
ments) have  higher  growth  rates  than  other 
sectors.  Although  there  has  been  tremen- 
dous growth  in  manufactured  export,  the 
sector  is  still  dominated  by  three  products 
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(plywood,  textile  and  garments)  which  com- 
prise 70  per  cent  of  manufactured  exports 
in  1995.  The  higher  growth  of  exports  was 
not  only  due  to  the  expansion  of  tradi- 
tional manufacturing  exports  but  also  due 
to  the  increased  export  performance  of  non- 
traditional  manufactured  exports  (such  as 
plastics,  rubber  products,  footwear,  ce- 
ramics, basic  metal  products,  glass,  paper). 
Import  restriction  on  imported  inputs  re- 
movals and  especially  export  promotion 
measures  are  responsible  for  export  ex- 
pansion after  the  trade  reform  was  start- 
ed in  1985.  Among  the  various  measures 
to  promote  exports,  exchange  rate  devalu- 
ation is  perhaps  the  most  direct  approach. 
Regressing  export  on  exchange  rate  and 
world  demand  yields  significant  coeffi- 
cient on  both  variables.'"  Imports  natural- 
ly grew  rapidly  as  barriers  removed  but 
has  been  less  than  non-oil  export  growth. 
Most  of  the  imports  comprise  of  inter- 
mediate and  capital  goods.  The  value  of 
imports  has  increased  tremendously  since 
1986.  Import  of  consumption  goods  grew 
by  15  per  cent  per  year  during  1986-1990 
while  that  of  capital  and  raw  material  goods 
by  12  per  cent. 

Output  Growth 

Romer  (1989)  points  out  that  in  a  re- 
stricted economy,  only  a  narrow  range  of 
goods  can  be  produced,  while  the  full 
range  of  technological  possibility  that 


The  equation  is: 
X=     ^7226  +  3.02  WM  +  34  ER        R2  =  0.98 
(-5.8)      (1.3)          (4.2)        DW  =  2.3 
X  is  export,  1983  prices.  WM  is  worid  import  index. 
ER  is  RupiahAJSS  exchange  rate. 


rely  on  a  broader  range  of  inputs  can 
not  be  exploited  effectively.  Access  to  a 
variety  of  important  inputs  at  a  lower 
costs  shifts  the  production  function  out- 
ward. Thus  output  may  increase  with  the 
removal  of  import  barriers.  A  large  num- 
ber of  studies  have  tried  to  link  trade  re- 
gime with  output  growth  performance.  Ed- 
wards (1992),  for  example,  constructs  two 
sets  of  trade  policy  indicators:  openness 
(a  measure  of  import  restriction)  and  in- 
tervention (a  measure  of  trade  distortion 
which  also  includes  the  role  of  export  sub- 
sidies). Using  9  other  alternative  indic- 
ators of  trade  openness,  the  conclusion 
does  not  change:  countries  that  liberalise 
their  international  trade  tend  to  grow 
faster,  Rodinbusch  (1992)  notices  that 
Mexico's  output  growth  increased  to  above 
4  per  cent  far  reaching  the  previous  pro- 
tectionist trade  regime.  Melo  and  Robin- 
son (1990)  using  a  computable  general 
equilibrium  model  find  that  policies  that 
support  export  externalities  yield  signif- 
icant growth  effects.  Table  2  above  pro- 
vides evidence  that  economic  growth  in- 
creased to  the  level  before  crisis  years, 
i.e.  6-7  per  cent  per  year  until  1986-1994. 
The  growth  rate  of  investment  (which  was 
closely  related  to  the  import  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  capital  goods)  was  higher  as 
well  than  the  previous  level,  i.e.  10.83  per 
cent  per  year  during  1986-1994  (compared 
with  4.33  per  cent  per  year  during  1981- 
1985),  which  then  stabilised  at  an  average 
of  7.44  per  cent  per  year  during  1991-1994. 
The  ratio  of  investment  to  GDP  has  been 
maintained  to  around  25-29  per  cent  of 
GDP  since  1988.  While  statistical  analysis 
to  see  the  relationship  between  output 
growth  and  the  reduction  of  protection 
has  been  unsuccessful  due  to  a  very  short 
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observation,  there  is  enough  confidence  to 
state  that  output  is  significantly  explained 
by  the  growth  of  manufacturing  export, 
which  in  turn  is  directly  affected  by  the 
changing  trade  poUcy  regime. 

Productivity 

The  above  improvement  in  economic 
performance  and  its  relation  with  trade 
policy  changes  necessitates  the  explora- 
tion of  the  linkage  between  growth  and 
productivity.  Economic  growth  is  caused 
by  the  expansion  of  resources  and  by  the 
improvement  in  their  use.  Efficiency  in 
using  inputs  in  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  is  measured  by  productivity. 
The  linkage  between  trade  policy  and  pro- 
ductivity takes  several  routes  (see  e.g.  Ni- 
shimizu  and  Page,  1991;  Tybout,  1992). 
One  route  is  via  scale  economies,  i.e.  the 
widening  of  market  through  trade  liberal- 
isation will  expand  outputs  and  subse- 
quently may  reduce  costs  of  production. 
Another  route  is  via  foreign  exchange  con- 
straint. In  most  LDCs,  imported  interme- 
diate and  capital  goods  are  not  substitut- 
able  with  domestically  produced  goods. 
Increasing  the  availability  of  those  for- 
eign goods  will  expand  the  potential  of 
domestic  producers  to  utilise  capacity  and 
therefore  increase  productivity  in  the  short 
term.  A  more  commonly  believed  route  is 
via  the  effects  of  competition  created  by 
trade  liberalisation  on  the  efficiency  rate 
of  domestic  producers.  It  is  argued  that 
openness  of  trade  forces  domestic  indus- 
tries to  adopt  new  techniques  to  improve 
efficiency  and  reducing  costs.  Thus  in  the 
words  of  its  most  famous  proponent:  "The 
carrot  and  stick  of  competition  gives  in- 


ducement for  technical  change.  For  one 
thing,  in  creating  competition  for  domestic 
products  in  home  markets,  imports  provide 
incentives  for  firms  to  improve  their  opera- 
tions. For  another  thing,  in  response  to  com- 
petition in  foreign  markets,  exporting  firms 
try  to  keep  up  with  modem  technology  in 
order  to  maintain  or  improve  their  market 
position"  (Balassa,  1988,  p.  45).  A  more  re- 
cent argument  is  that  trade  liberalisation 
may  affect  long  run  growth,  through  the 
acceleration  of  the  rate  of  technological 
change  (Grossman  and  Helpman,  1990),  and 
similarly  an  expanding  market  may  encour- 
age irmovation  (Tybout,  1992). 

Counter  arguments  against  the  positive 
effect  of  trade  liberalisation  on  productiv- 
ity are  abundant  as  well.  Regarding  com- 
petition effect,  Rodrik  (1992,  p.  157-8)  ar- 
gues that  optimising  behaviour  of  entre- 
preneurs will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
fits they  obtain  from  the  domestic  market 
closed  to  foreign  competition.  First,  dom- 
estic competition  will  enforce  them  to  be 
innovative,  second,  even  if  domestic  com- 
petition is  not  severe,  entrepreneurs  will  al- 
ways try  to  reduce  costs  in  order  to  obtain 
more  profits.  About  economies  of  scale, 
Rodrik  argues  that  if  increasing  return  to 
scale  activities  are  predominantly  engaged 
in  import  competing  sectors  which  are  pro- 
tected, trade  liberalisation  will  not  auto- 
matically expand  such  activities  (p.  159). 
Other  explanation  is  from  Tybout  (1992, 
p.  190):  when  domestic  firms  enjoy  mar- 
ket power,  extra  competition  from  foreign 
producers  can  force  producers  to  expand 
or  exit,  but  the  net  effect  depends  on  the 
specifics  of  the  demand  shifts  that  ac- 
company trade  liberalisation,  ease  of  entry 
or  exit,  and  the  nature  of  competition.  On 
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the  impact  on  long  run  growth,  Harrison 
(1994,  p.  54)  argues  that  protection  may 
also  accelerate  growth  if  it  shifts  resources 
towards  manufacturing  and  away  from  re- 
search with  no  comparative  advantage  in 
R&D. 

While  theories  do  not  give  a  conclus- 
ive answer  on  the  impact  of  trade  liberal- 
isation on  productivity,  evidences  are  sim- 
ilarly confusing.  Balassa  (1985),  Chenery  and 
others  (1986),  and  Edwards  (1989)  found 
a  positive  association  between  TFP  growth 
and  openness.  Similar  result  is  obtained 
by  Tybout  and  others  (1991)  who  compared 
Chilean  industrial  census  data  from  an  im- 
port substitution  period  (1967)  and  out- 
ward-oriented period  (1979).  Weiss'  (1992) 
observation  on  Mexico's  4  digit  manufac- 
turing branches  also  gives  similar  out- 
come: trade  reform  has  had  a  positive  al- 
though weak  effect  on  manufacturing  sec- 
tor efficiency.  On  the  other  hand.  Pack 
(1989)  concludes:  "...  comparison  of  TFP 
growth  among  countries  pursuing  differ- 
ent international  trade  orientation  do  not 
reveal  systematic  differences  in  product- 
ivity growth  in  manufacturing".  Waverman 
and  Murphy  (1992)  support  Pack's  asser- 
tion, that  while  a  high  rate  of  TFP  growth 
for  Argentina  occurred  during  its  trade- 
liberalisation  period,  consistently  high  rates 
of  TFP  occurred  under  regimes  of  trade 
restrictions.  Their  study  on  three  other 
countries  concludes  the  same:  TFP  growth 
cannot  be  explained  by  trade  policy. 
Rather  contrary  to  Weiss'  finding,  Tybout 
and  Westbrook  (1995)  using  plant-level 
data,  found  that  there  is  little  association 
between  changes  in  openness  and  changes 
in  productivity  performance  in  Mexico. 
They  even  noticed  some  evidence  that 
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openness  actually  worsens  scale  efficiency. 
They  explain  that  large  plants  which  carry 
the  heaviest  weight  in  sectoral  aggregates 
have  reached  a  minimum  efficient  scale, 
therefore  industrial  expansion  did  not  gen- 
erate large  gains  in  scale  efiiciency  (p.  76). 
Osada  (1994)  used  9  broad  economic  sec- 
tors and  found  a  positive  association  be- 
tween trade  liberalisation  and  productiv- 
ity in  the  case  of  Indonesia.  World  Bank 
(1992)  included  Indonesia  in  its  cross- 
country study  and  also  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion. 

This  study  uses  a  more  disaggregated 
sectoral  level  data.  For  trade  policy  changes, 
ERPs  as  calculated  by  Fane  and  Phillips 
(1991)  for  1987  and  Fane  and  Condon  (1995) 
for  1995  are  used.  However,  since  other 
data  are  only  for  50  sectors,  ERPs  for  131 
sectors  have  to  be  aggregated  into  the  50 
sectors,  by  employing  simple  arithmetic 
average.  There  are  two  variables  for  protec- 
tion by  using  this  ERP  estimates:  DERP 
and  GERP  (for  definition  see  Appendix). 
Alternatively,  import  penetration  ratio  and 
import  tariff  are  also  used.  For  productiv- 
ity performance,  labour  productivity  growth 
during  1985-1990  (GP  8590)  is  used.  Meas- 
urement of  TFP  growth  is  limited  by  the 
inavailability  of  capital  stock  data.  Other 
than  ERP,  all  data  are  derived  from  1985 
and  1990  Input-Output  Tables.  The  expecta- 
tions in  this  regression  are  as  follows.  The 
larger  the  absolute  reduction  in  ERP  will 
result  in  higher  increase  in  productivity 
growth,  thus  the  expected  sign  is  positive. 
The  same  is  expected  for  import  penetra- 
tion (DMP  and  GMP)  variables,  but  the  ex- 
pected signs  for  other  indicators  of  protec- 
tion reduction,  namely  import  tariff  ratio 
(DMTM  and  GMTM)  are  the  opposite:  neg- 
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Table  3 


RESULTS  OF  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS  ON  PRODUCTIVrTY 


1. 


4. 


5. 


GP 

R-squared 
GP 

R-squared 
GP 

R-squared 
GP 

R-squared 
GP 

R-squared 


0.7301  + 
(5.85872) 
=  0.308059 

0.8090  + 
(6.73255) 
=  0.309294 

0.7482  + 
(6.21346) 
-  0.257713 

0.7620  + 
(6.15594) 
=  0.239432 

0.8019 
(6.86962) 
=  0.242682 


0.001004*  DERP 
(1.11174) 

0.002695*  GERP 
(0.168756) 

3.5145*  DMTM 
(1.74304) 

0.01311*  GMTM 
(1.00815) 

0.001613*  GMP 
(-1.40297) 


+ 


1.1141*  GVO 
(4.32194) 

1.0878*  GVO 
(4.33650) 

1.9783*  GVO 
(3.33010) 

2.0345*  GVO 
(3.41850) 

2.0251*  GVO 
(3.40803) 


See  Appendix  for  definition  of  variables.  Number  of  observation  varies  depend  on  data  avail- 
ability for  each  variable,  the  maximum  is  50.  Methods  of  estimation:  ordinary  least  square.  In 
the  brackets  are  t-statistics. 


ative  sign  show  a  decrease  in  the  level  of 
protection  and  thus  an  increase  in  produc- 
tivity growth.  Other  explanatory  variable 
for  productivity  growth  is  added,  i.e.  value 
added  ratio  (GVO),  with  no  apriory  sign 
expectation,  since  it  can  be  either  posit- 
ive or  negative,  depends  on  the  intensity 
of  input  in  the  production  process.  The 
statistical  results  are  presented  in  Table 
3.  First,  all  coefficient  of  determinations 
after  being  adjusted  for  degrees  of  free- 
dom are  less  than  0.5,  indicating  rather 
low  explanatory  power  for  labour  product- 
ivity growth  of  the  independent  variables. 
Second,  there  are  some  cases  where  the 
sign  of  coefficients  are  not  as  expected 
(GMP  and  import  ratio  variables).  Third, 
both  DERP  and  GERP  show  positive  re- 
lation with  productivity  growth  although 
with  moderate  level  of  confidence.  Fourth, 
coefficient  for  GVO  are  all  positive  and 


significant,  thus  productivity  growth  is 
associated  with  a  higher  capital  intensity 
in  the  production  process.  The  final  con- 
clusion out  of  this  estimation  is  therefore: 
there  is  a  good  sign  that  trade  liberalisation 
causes  an  increase  in  productivity. 

Trade  Balance 

Theoretically,  the  reduction  of  import 
tariflF  may  decrease  imported  goods  prices, 
increase  demand  for  imported  goods,  in- 
crease import  value  and  deteriorate  trade 
balance.  Evidence  shows  that  balance  of 
merchandise  trade  improved  from  3.07 
per  cent  of  GDP  in  1986  to  7.06  per  cent 
in  1989,  and  stabilised  at  around  5-6  per 
cent  since  then.  Thus  trade  reform  did 
not  cause  the  trade  balance  to  deteriorate 
despite  the  increases  in  imports  resulting 
from  import  liberalisation.  The  cheapening 
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of  imported  intermediate  inputs  and  the 
export  promotion  policies  adopted  may 
contribute  to  the  increase  in  export  and 
therefore  to  the  improvement  of  trade  bal- 
ance. The  deficit  of  current  account  wit- 
nessed was  due  to  the  high  degree  of  im- 
port of  factor  of  services  and  income  pay- 
ment abroad.  Nevertheless,  Indonesia  was 
able  to  finance  the  deficit  by  loans  from 
multilateral/bilateral  creditors,  and  from 
the  influx  of  FDI  especially  from  Japan  and 
the  NICs. 

Government  Revenue  and  Expenditure 

Reduction  of  the  average  tariff  rate  is 
often  associated  with  the  reduction  of  re- 
venue. However,  this  relation  is  true  if  the 
initial  tariff  is  below  the  revenue  maxim- 
ising rate.  Furthermore,  trade  liberalisation 
may  reduce  incentives  to  illegal  activities 
which  may  broaden  the  tax  base.  Tariff  re- 
duction which  increases  income  may  in- 
duce consumption  of  imported  goods.'' 
Evidence  shows  that  trade  reform  in  In- 
donesia has  not  altered  much  the  import 
tax  revenue.  Despite  tariff  cuts,  import  re- 
venue increased  significantly,  especially 
in  1986  when  some  NTBs  were  converted 
to  tariffs.  The  tax  base  also  increased  due 
to  trade  reform.  As  a  whole  import  tax  re- 
venue increased  from  3.8  per  cent  of  total 
non-oil  revenue  in  1981-1985  to  5.5  per 
cent  in  1986-1990.  Revenue  from  exports 
dropped  by  74  per  cent  in  1990,  that  from 
the  collection  rate  fell  to  0.09  per  cent 
from  0.40  per  cent  of  the  previous  year. 
The  rate  continuously  decreased  until  al- 


Greenaway  and  Milncr  (1992)  finds  that  two 
out  of  five  countries  they  studied  show  revenue  de- 
pletion after  conducting  import  reforms. 
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most  negligible.  But  foreign  trade  tax  as 
a  whole  has  not  decreased,  even  increas- 
ed (from  0.85  per  cent  of  GDP  during  1981- 
1985  to  1.02  per  cent  during  1991-1993). 
Thus  trade  reform,  has  not  reduced  govern- 
ment revenues. 


Social  Impacts 

There  are  some  indicators  of  social  im- 
pacts which  may  be  applied  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  government  reforms.  Among 
others  are  indicators  of  economic  well- 
being  (e.g.  GDP/capita),  indicators  of  con- 
sumer welfare  (income  or  cost  of  con- 
sumption, self  sufficiency  ratios)  and  in- 
dicators of  social  wellbeing  (calorie  in- 
take, poverty  incidence,  life  expectancy 
at  birth).  This  study  will  concentrate  on 
only  some  of  those  indicators.  Income 
per  capita  increased  more  than  twice 
since  reforms  were  done,  i.e.  Rp  49,280 
in  average  (1981-1985)  to  Rp  113,860 
(1986-1994).  Real  per  capita  GDP  increas- 
ed fairly  rapidly  after  reforms  from  1.96 
per  cent  per  year  (1981-1985)  to  4.3  per 
cent  (1986-1990)  and  to  4.91  per  cent 
(1991-1994).  Real  wage  has  increased 
about  1.3  times  between  1981  to  1987  and 
almost  two  times  in  1994.  Not  only  the 
consumption  level  increased,  people  must 
have  been  able  to  buy  more  variety  of 
goods  and  services.  During  1986-1991  em- 
ployment in  manufacturing  sector  rose 
by  12.8  per  cent  as  compared  to  8.1  per 
cent  during  1980-1985.  The  increasing 
growth  rate  occurred  in  6  out  of  9  sectors. 
By  comparing  employment  growth  and 
export  orientation  of  5  digit  level  of  sec- 
tors, it  is  found  that  the  relation  is  pos- 
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itive  and  significant  (see  Iqbal,  1995).  Thus 
the  conclusion  that  trade  reform  has  a  fa- 
vourable impact  on  employment  creation 
is  not  an  exaggeration. 

Issues 

The  previous  section  explores  some 
observable  immediate  results  of  trade  re- 
form in  Indonesia,  in  general  the  out- 
comes are  in  line  with  the  commonly  held 
belief  that  freer  trade  makes  economy  run 
better,  with  some  unavoidable  defects.  The 
following  is  a  further  analysis  concerning 
some  main  issues  which  may  restrain  the 
liberalisation  of  economy  from  distortions 
in  trade. 

Maintaining  Credibility 

Indonesia  deliberately  chose  a  gradual 
approach  to  overhaul  its  trade  regime,  as 
compared  to  big  bang  approach  which  was 
done  by  some  other  countries.  While  the 
last  approach  is  feared  to  incur  high  cost 
of  adjustment,  the  former  is  feared  to  en- 
courage investment  decision  based  on  sta- 
tus quo,  thus  adding  another  inefficien- 
cy. The  credibility  and  sustainability  of 
reforms  however  is  more  crucial  to  the 
success  of  the  reforms  than  the  se- 
quencing issue  above.  Investors  need  a 
clear  message  that  protection  will  be  re- 
moved so  that  they  will  respond  to  the 
changed  set  of  incentives  more  proper- 
ly.'^ However  the  nominal  tariff  rates  as 


'^Rodrik  (1992)  points  out  that  the  expectation 
of  reform  reversal  is  enough  to  distort  the  inter- 
temporal structure  of  relative  prices.  Thus  incred- 
ible trade  reform  may  distort  tomorrow's  prices  al- 
though today's  prices  are  right. 


well  as  the  production  coverage  of  ma- 
nufacturing sectors  have  been  unchanged 
since  1990.  Business  people  may  have 
been  confused  comparing  this  fact  with 
the  annual  government  announcement  re- 
garding deregulation  packages,  each  time 
of  which  tariff  cutting  and  other  dere- 
gulation measures  were  specified.  The  stag- 
nation of  trade  barrier  removal  seems  to 
correlate  with  the  performance  of  manufac- 
tured export.  The  growth  of  manufactured 
exports  fell  to  17.4  per  cent  in  1993  which 
then  drop  again  to  3.65  per  cent  in  1994. 
These  rates  are  well  below  their  level  dur- 
ing 1986-1990  which  is  32.46  per  cent  in 
average.  At  the  same  time  with  the  fall 
in  manufactured  exports,  there  was  also  a 
clear  sign  that  export  oriented  investments 
of  both  domestic  and  foreign  have  slowed 
down  after  1990.  Thee  (1994)  observes  that 
the  share  of  private  investment  that  orient- 
ated to  export  market  dropped  from  73 
per  cent  (1989)  to  53  per  cent  (1992)  in  case 
of  domestic  investment,  and  79  per  cent 
(1989)  to  45  per  cent  (1992)  in  case  of  FDI. 
Although  the  decline  in  manufactured  ex- 
port is  not  entirely  due  to  the  stagnation 
of  trade  reform  efforts,  but  trade  deregula- 
tion is  an  important  indicator  of  the  serious- 
ness of  government  policy  which  influence 
export  rather  directly  as  the  trend  suggests. 

Domestic  Competitiveness 

The  second  issue  is  related  with  the 
competitiveness  of  Indonesia's  products 
in  world  market  which  is  related  closely 
with  domestic  market  competition.  The  com- 
petitiveness of  Japanese  product  in  the 
world  market  is  well  known  because  of 
the  very  tight  domestic  competition.  AI- 
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Tabic  4 

SECTORS  WITH  HIGH  PROTECTION  RATE, 
1994 


Sector  ERP  (%) 


Agriculture: 

Milk  powder  >600* 

Non-alcoholic  beverages  >600 

Milk  products  248 

Wheat  flour  196 

Animal  slaughtering  1 80 

Processed  soybeans  142 

Industry: 

Furniture  wood  rattan  >600*# 

Motor  vehicle  assembly  >600*# 

Structural  metal  products  271  # 

Household  electronic  208# 

Non-electrical  machinery  174# 

Paper  &  paperboard  5 1  *# 


Note:      *Closed  to  FDI; 


#On  Uruguay  Round  exception  list. 
Source:   Stephenson  (1995). 

though  a  large  portion  of  protections  has 
been  removed,  domestic  competition  is 
still  saturated  with  various  forms  of  dis- 
tortions. A  high  degree  of  import  licensing 
is  found  in  agricultural  sector,  especially 
in  food  crops  sector  such  as  rice,  soy- 
beans, wheat,  corn  and  sugar  (See  Table 
4).  While  they  are  the  usually  protected 
commodities  in  other  countries,  they  are 
very  special  in  Indonesia  since  they  are 
related  to  the  manufacturing  of  soybean 
meal  and  wheat  flour,  the  production  and 
trade  of  them  involving  some  state  trading 
companies  and  big  private  production 
companies.  Another  manufacturing  sec- 
tor which  shows  a  high  degree  of  protec- 
tion are  motor  vehicles,  aircraft  and  ves- 
sels. Export  restrictions  also  still  prevail 
in  various  sectors,  such  as  in  forestry  (high 
export  tax  for  logs),  estate  crops  (e.g., 
cooking  oil)  and  leather. 


Regional  Inequality 

When  protection  is  removed,  the  re- 
lative prices  change  and  then  the  produc- 
tion, consumption  and  export-import  struc- 
ture change  as  well.  Since  within  a  coun- 
try, differences  in  structure  and  pattern  of 
production  and  trade  may  prevail,  trade 
reform  may  give  different  impacts  on  re- 
gions. Some  regions  may  be  benefited 
more  while  others  may  be  less.  If  as  a  re- 
sult of  trade  reform,  regional  inequality 
gap  converges,  trade  reform  is  in  line  with, 
government's  general  objective  of  develop- 
ment. Table  5  shows  that  the  Williamson 
coefficient  increased  from  0.00137  (1986) 
to  0.00161  (1991).'^  The  inequality  gap  among 
the  27  provinces  in  Indonesia  rose  since 
the  era  of  trade  reform  was  started,  that 
means  a  tendency  toward  more  central- 
ised development  emerged.  Trade  reform, 
together  with  other  reforms,  have  been 
creating  greater  reliance  on  market  mechan- 
ism, and  therefore  favoured  the  stronger 
regions. 


The  Need  of  Adjustment  Measures 

Not  all  firms  naturally  are  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  opportunities  that 
those  reforms  offer,  some  others  may  be  at 
a  loss  due  to  the  increase  of  factor  costs. 
Table  6  shows  some  sectors  in  the  eco- 
nomy experienced  reduction  in  produc- 


This  coefficient  is  the  square  root  of  variance 
of  GRDP/capita  weighted  by  population  and  divided 
by  total  population.  Number  of  observation:  27  prov- 
inces. 
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Table  5 


TREND  OF  REGIONAL  INEQUALITY  (1986-1991) 


1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

w 

0.00137 

0.00139 

0.00143 

0.0015' 

0.00156 

0.00161 

Source:  Based  on  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Annual  Statistics  (various  editions) 


Table  6 

DECLINING  PRODUCTION  OF  MANUFACTURING  PRODUCTS  (INDEX,  1983  =  100) 


Product 

Code 

RERP 
1995 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989       1990  1991 

1992 

Motorbikes 

38440 

600 

98 

O  1 

81 

77 

Vehicle  bodies 

38460 

600 

99 

Cigarettes 

31430 

108 

79 

82 

79 

TO                      0  1  f\C 

78          81  95 

73 

Dairy  products 

31121 

100 

88 

94 

Malt 

31330 

62 

n  A 

94 

Cutlery  &  screws 

38112 

58 

89 

Electronics 

38320 

40 

91 

87 

Mosquito  oil 

35140 

34 

99 

79 

94 

Pulp 

34190 

31 

81 

81 

95 

Metal  furniture 

38120 

25 

74 

71 

81 

97  93 

Cassava  flour 

31210 

12 

94 

96 

Ice 

31230 

12 

97 

95 

62 

40 

Electric  equipm. 

38330 

6 

77 

86 

85 

91 

Cement  goods 

36320 

3 

75 

87 

91 

97          91  83 

60 

Chocolate 

31190 

0 

60 

78 

61 

69 

Coconut  oil 

31151 

-1 

77 

72 

90 

98 

Cattle  food 

31280 

-2 

68 

Rice  railing 

31161 

-6 

88 

96 

88 

Flour 

31164 

-6 

97 

97 

95 

Printing  fabrics 

32113 

-11 

99 

Batik 

32114 

-12 

96 

82 

83 

Sawmills 

33111 

-27 

90 

92 

Average  all  prod. 

7 

128 

144 

164 

184        209  232 

258 

Note:      Only  product  with  index  less  than  100  are  shown,  ordered  by  RERP, 
unprotected/taxed  products  are  below  the  middle  line. 

Source:   RERP  from  Fane  and  Condon  ( 1 995),  Table  1 . 

Index  from  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Annual  Statistics  (various  editions). 
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tion  after  trade  reform  was  started.  First, 
the  number  of  commodity  groups  which 
experienced  lower  production  has  decreas- 
ed from  22  sectors  in  the  outset  of  trade 
reform  (1986)  to  2  sectors  (1990)  then  in- 
creased to  4  sectors  (1992).  Thus  less  ma- 
nufacturing activities  suffered  from  in- 
creased competition.  Second,  there  are  some 
sectors  which  have  enjoyed  high  degree 
of  protection  for  a  long  time  but  also  ex- 
hibit lower  level  of  production  (cigarettes, 
metal  furniture).  Third,  the  number  of  sec- 
tors which  experienced  lower  level  of  pro- 
duction in  the  non-protected  group  is  fewer 
than  that  of  the  protected  group.  If  con- 
traction of  activities  occurred  in  labour  in- 
tensive industries,  then  adjustment  treat- 
ments may  need  to  be  carried  out. 


Conclusion 

Indonesia  has  been  radically  reform- 
ing its  trade  regime  in  order  to  overcome 
external  and  internal  crises  in  the  early 
1980s.  A  number  of  positive  outcomes  of 
this  reform  on  the  macroeconomic  level 
of  the  country  has  been  highlighted  in 
this  study.  Among  notable  impacts  are: 
the  taming  of  current  account  deficit  to 
around  3  per  cent  of  GDP,  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  traditional  and  some  new  ma- 
nufactured exports  that  its  share  in  total 
export  has  been  offsetting  that  of  oil  sec- 
tor, the  constantly  high  economic  growth 
of  around  6-7  per  cent  per  year,  the  over- 
all increase  in  productivity  of  human  and 
capital  resources,  and  the  improvement 
of  social  and  economic  wellbeing  of  the 
people.  Furthermore,  this  study  does  sup- 
port a  conclusion  that  trade  liberalisation 
measures  has  been  affecting  positively  on 


laboiu-  productivity  growth.  There  are  nat- 
urally some  issues  which  need  more  at- 
tention regarding  trade  liberalisation  pol- 
icy of  the  government.  First,  although  pro- 
tection is  already  at  a  very  low  level  in 
general  for  manufacturing  sector,  a  few 
products  are  still  heavily  protected  by  tar- 
iff and  quantitative  restrictions.  This  re- 
quires a  thorough  research  on  the  possib- 
ility of:  (a)  removing  tariff  protection  on 
vehicles;  (b)  opening  up  of  the  strategic 
industries  to  import  competition  and  re- 
moving subsidies  granted  to  these  indus- 
tries; (c)  reducing  export  taxes  on  forest 
products  in  which  Indonesia  seems  to  have 
price  determination  power;  (d)  the  replace- 
ment of  NTBs  in  the  agricultural,  sector. 
Second,  reducing  protection  does  not 
necessarily  increase  product  competitive- 
ness in  the  world  market.  Domestic  mar- 
kets are  still  clamored  with  various  forms 
of  distortions  such  as  entry  and  exit  con- 
trols, monopoly  and  oligopoly,  public  sec- 
tor dominance,  exclusive  licensing,  and 
price  controls.  Trade  liberalisation  will  not 
be  effective  when  these  distortions  are  still 
prevalent.  Third,  other  competing  countries 
have  been  relatively  free  from  these  do- 
mestic distortion  and  have  been  freer  from 
international  trade  restrictions,  therefore, 
Indonesia  needs  to  address  these  issues 
more  consistently. 

Another  issue  is  related  with  income 
distribution  aspect  of  trade  reform.  This 
study  reveals  that  regional  inequality  has 
been  unfavourable  as  a  result  of  trade 
liberalisation,  which  may  indicate  the 
worsening  of  income  distribution  among 
social  groups.  In  fact  theoretical  argiunent 
is  not  very  confirmative  on  the  positive 
effect  of  trade  reform  on  income  distribu- 
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tion;  On  the  one  hand,  the  expansion  of  la- 
bour-intensive exports  promotes  employ- 
ment, eliminates  the  bias  in  favour  of  cap- 
ital-intensive industries,  and  reduces  ex- 
cessive monopoly  profits  and  benefits  ob- 
tained by  those  who  can  get  import  li- 
censes and  exploit  monopoly  power  in  the 
domestic  market.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
expanding  export  sector  may  be  produc- 
tion with  high  capital-intensive  and  high 
degree  of  concentration,  while  the  expand- 
ing import  sector  may  undermine  the  low 
technology,  lack  of  foreign  exchange,  la- 
bour-intensive, small  scale  business  sec- 
tors. Thus  a  prudent  and  continuous  research 
and  early  treatments  need  to  be  taken  be- 
fore poverty  incidence  increases  due  to  a 
very  bberal  and  drastic  type  of  trade  reform. 
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Appendix 

VARIABLES  IN  PRODUCTIVITY 
GROWTH  ESTIMATION  ARE  DEFINED 
AS  FOLLOWS 

DERP  =  ERP87  -  ERP95 

GERP  =  (ERP87  -  ERP95)/ERP95 

GP  =  (V/L^-V^.,/L,.,)/(V,.,/L,.,) 

GVO  =  ((VO,-VO,.,)/VO,., 

where  VO,  =  V/0, 

DMTM  =  MTM,  -  MTM,., 

GMTM  =  (MTM,  -  MTM,_,)/MTMj., 

where  MTMj  =  MT/Mj 

GMP  =  (MP,  -  MP,.,)/MP,., 

where  MP,  =  M/(TD,  -  E,) 


value  added  in  year  t 

0. 

output  in  year  t 

L. 

number  of  labour  in  year  t 

MT, 

import  tariff  in  year  t 

M, 

import  in  year  t 

TD, 

total  demand  in  year  t 

Et 

export  in  year  t 

t 

1993  and  t-1:  1985 

The  Non-Aligned  Movement: 
An  Indonesian  Perspective* 

Nana  S.  Sutresna 


IN  the  post-Cold  War  era,  economic 
and  social  issues  have  more  to  do 
with  security  and  peace  than  they 
ever  did  before.  A  recognition  of  the  truth 
of  this  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  in  re- 
cent times,  the  Non-Aligned  Movement 
(NAM),  with  which  Indonesia  is  closely 
identified,  deemed  it  an  imperative  to  adopt 
new  approaches  and  a  new  orientation 
that  would  give  dynamism  to  its  economic 
activities  and  to  a  large  extent  recast  its 
relationship  with  the  developed  world. 

When  the  Movement  was  newly  found- 
ed, it  first  won  general  recognition  as  a 
political  movement  with  an  agenda  for 
peace  and  a  unique  way  of  addressing  the 
security  concerns  of  its  members.  Today 
the  NAM  has  also  become  the  leading  ad- 
vocate for  a  North-South  dialogue  and  ne- 
gotiations on  economic  issues  and  the 
forging  of  a  global  partnership  for  sustain- 
able economic  and  social  .development. 
And  yet  the  NAM  remains  the  same  Move- 


Adapted  from  a  presentation  at  the  Fourth  Ger- 
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ment  that  it  was  when  it  was  founded  in 
Belgrade  in  1961,  the  offshoot  of  a  vision 
that  was  sown  on  Indonesian  soil  during 
the  Asian-African  Conference  in  Bandung 
in  1955.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
ideals,  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
Movement.  But  since  the  birth  of  the 
Movement  some  36  years  ago,  the  inter- 
national landscape  has  been  altered  be- 
yond recognition.  Notions  and  concepts  of 
security  and  of  how  to  achieve  lasting 
global  peace  have  become  so  much  more 
sophisticated.  Having  learned  a  great  deal 
from  its  long  experience,  the  NAM  has 
accordingly  made  some  very  significant 
adjustments  in  its  approaches  and  meth- 
odologies, in  its  priorities  and  strategies. 

Such  changes  may  be  better  under- 
stood in  the  context  and  perspective  of 
the  Movement's  history.  I  should  there- 
fore like  to  invite  you  to  join  me  in  look- 
ing back  across  the  years  to  a  time  long 
before  the  formal  founding  of  the  Move- 
ment. It  was  in  1945,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Second  World  War,  that  a  republic  called 
Indonesia  was  born  in  the  Orient.  It  was 
bom  non-aligned. 
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That  means  that  from  the  very  start  of 
its  life,  Indonesia  has  adhered  to  a  philo- 
sophy and  policy  which  would  be  de- 
scribed by  the  then  Prime  Minister  Mo- 
hamad Hatta,  when  the  Republic  was  but 
three  years  old,  as  "an  independent  and 
active  foreign  policy."  Independent,  be- 
cause it  is  neither  shaped  nor  influenced 
by  the  policies  of  any  world  power  but 
only  by  the  national  interest  and  the 
ideals  and  principles  to  which  the  Republic 
is  committed.  Active,  because  it  seeks  to 
launch  or  participate  in  common  initiat- 
ives toward  the  shaping  of  a  more  peace- 
ful, more  just  and  more  prosperous  world 
order.  To  us  Indonesians,  this  has  always 
been  the  essence  of  non-alignment. 

This  policy  by  no  means  constituted 
the  conventional  wisdom  among  nations 
at  that  time.  For  the  Cold  War  was  about  to 
begin  in  earnest  and  developing  nations 
were  under  pressure  to  cast  their  lot  with 
either  of  two  rival  ideological  camps  that 
would,  through  the  decades,  give  a  bipolar 
shape  to  global  politics.  An  independent 
foreign  policy  such  as  that  of  Indonesia 
was  therefore  very  much  like,  again  in  the 
words  of  then  Prime  Minister  Hatta,  "sail- 
ing between  two  reefs." 

It  was  at  the  Asian-African  Conference 
of  Bandung  in  April  1955  that  Indonesia 
emerged  as  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
advocates  of  non-alignment.  In  that  Con- 
ference, statesmen  and  leaders  from  29  Af- 
rican and  Asian  countries,  the  first  gen- 
eration of  leaders  of  two  continents,  met, 
identified  and  addressed  the  problems  be- 
setting the  world  at  that  time.  It  was  a  de- 
fining moment  in  the  political  history  of 
the  world.  The  mighty  tide  of  sentiment 


that  rose  from  that  Conference  would  even- 
tually sweep  away  the  last  bastions  of  co- 
lonialism. In  various  parts  of  the  world,  na- 
tions that  were  still  under  colonial  rule 
broke  their  chains  and  claimed  their  right- 
fill  place  within  the  community  of  nations. 
The  Asian-African  Conference  was  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  the  adoption  by  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting 
of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and 
Peoples.  Many  independent  nations  of  to- 
day remember  the  Asian-African  Confer- 
ence as  the  voice  that  shook  them  from 
the  slumber  of  centuries  in  order  to  stand 
up  and  walk  in  freedom. 

It  was  not  enough,  however,  for  these 
nations  to  merely  assert  their  freedom.  For 
freedom  would  not  mean  much  if  it  were 
but  a  breaking  of  shackles  and  chains. 
After  liberty  and  independence  has  been 
proclaimed,  there  must  be  a  conscious  and 
deliberate  acceptance  of  responsibility.  For 
freedom  to  be  lasting  and  meaningful,  it 
has  to  be  achieved  through  the  pursuit  of 
responsible  and  equitable  relationships,  and 
this  is  true  of  personal  relationships  as  well 
as  relationships  between  and  among  na- 
tions. 

That  is  why,  as  they  deliberated  on  ways 
of  dealing  with  the  major  global  problems 
of  that  time,  the  first  generation  of  leaders 
of  Asia  and  Africa  also  found  it  appro- 
priate and  necessary  to  enunciate  a  new- 
ethos  that  would  govern  the  relationship 
between  and  among  nations  great  and 
small.  This  came  to  be  known  as  the  Dasa 
Sila  of  Bandung  or  the  Ten  Principles  of 
international  relations. 

In  the  light  of  inequities  and  imbalances 
in  relationships  between  and  among  na- 
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tions  that  persist  up  to  this  day,  I  think  it 
is  worthwhile  reiterating  these  principles: 

1.  Respect  for  the  fundamental  human 
rights  and  for  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; 

2.  Respect  for  the  sovereignty  and  the 
territorial  integrity  of  all  nations; 

3.  Recognition  of  the  equality  of  all  races 
and  of  the  equality  of  all  nations  large 
and  small; 

4.  Abstention  from  intervention  or  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  an- 
other country; 

5.  Respect  for  the  right  of  each  nation 
to  defend  itself  singly  or  collectively, 
in  conformity  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations; 

6.  (a)  Abstention  from  the  use  of  ar- 
rangements of  collective  defence  to 
serve  the  interest  of  any  big  power; 
and  (b)  Abstention  by  any  country 
from  exerting  pressures  on  other  coun- 
tries; 

7.  Refraining  from  acts  or  threats  of 
aggression  or  the  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  the  polit- 
ical independence  of  any  country; 

8.  Settlement  of  all  international  disputes 
through  peaceful  means,  such  as  ne- 
gotiation, conciliation,  arbitration  or 
judicial  settlement  as  well  as  other 
peaceful  means  of  the  parties'  own 
choice,  in  conformity  with  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

9.  Promotion  of  mutual  interest  and  co- 
operation; and 

10.  Respect  for  justice  and  international 
obligations. 
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It  IS  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  sagacity  of 
the  first  generation  of  Asian  and  African  I 
leaders  that  these  principles  are  as  appli-  \ 
cable  to  international  relationships  today 
as  they  were  during  the  Bandung  Confer- 
ence 32  years  ago.  j 

i 

If  Bandung  was  the  seedbed  of  non- 
alignment,  it  was  at  Belgrade  six  years 
later  that  it  took  firm  roots.  At  the  Bel- 
grade Summit  in  1961,  twenty-five  newly 
independent  countries  from  all  over  the 
world  formally  founded  the  Non-Align- 
ed  Movement.  Since  then,  the  Movement 
has  grown  to  its  present  strength  of  113 
members,  12  observers  and  27  guest  coim- 
tries,  with  six  observer  international  or- 
ganisations and  18  guest  international 
organisations,  thus  representing  the  vast 
majority  of  humankind.  Throughout  the 
era  of  the  Cold  War,  it  provided  an  alter- 
native vision  to  the  bloc  politics  of  the 
time. That  alternative  vision  was  already  \ 
well-defined  in  the  Dasa  Sila  and  it  need-  | 
ed  only  to  be  further  elaborated  on  in  | 
Belgrade  and  the  succeeding  NAM  Sum-  \ 
mits.  Today,  countries  that  wish  to  become  , 
members  of  the  NAM,  in  accordance  with  ( 
the  recommendation  of  the  Ministerial 
Committee  on  Methodology  in  Cartagena 
in  May  1996,  have  to  commit  themselves 
to  respect  these  Ten  Principles. 

Through  the  years  since  the  Movement 
was  formally  founded,  it  remained  faith- 
fill  to  its  avowed  principles  and  ideals  and 
thus  consistently  struggled  for  a  world  I 
of  true  independence,  peace,  justice  and 
shared  prosperity.  In  the  course  of  that  ; 
struggle,  the  Movement  was  instrumental  ! 
in  the  triumph  or  at  least  the  advancement  i 
of  a  various  worthy  causes.  It  is  largely  ! 
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due  to  the  impetus  that  the  NAM  gave 
the  worldwide  decolonisation  process  that 
colonialism,  at  least  in  its  classical  form 
of  political  dominance  and  open  economic 
exploitation,  has  been  virtually  eradicated. 
The  NAM  spearheaded  the  drive  against 
institutionalised  racism  as  exemplified  by 
the  abhorrent  system  of  apartheid  and  to- 
day we  can  say  with  confidence  that  apar- 
theid is  dead.  The  Movement  also  pushed 
hard  for  the  long-overdue  process  of  dis- 
armament, a  struggle  that  is  still  very  much 
ongoing  today. 

At  the  same  time,  the  NAM  served  as 
one  of  three  basic  approaches  to  the  is- 
sues of  international  peace  and  security 
during  the  height  of  the  Cold  War,  the 
other  two  being  the  concept  of  collective 
security  enshrined  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  the  doctrine  of  deterrence  to 
which  both  the  rival  ideological  camps 
of  the  Cold  War  stubbornly  subscribed. 

The  collective  security  system  of  the 
United  Nations  has  not  been  altogether 
ineffective  for  it  did  prevent  a  world  war 
from  breaking  out  again  in  spite  of  the 
high  level  of  hostility  and  nuclear  ar- 
maments that  characterised  the  Cold  War 
era.  But  it  could  not  prevent  a  number  of 
major  conflicts  from  flaring  up  because 
its  full  effectiveness  was  premised  on 
great  power  cooperation  in  the  Security 
Council  which,  during  the  Cold  War,  was 
never  forthcoming.  That  is  why  we  in  the 
NAM  believe  that  if  the  Security  Council 
is  to  be  fully  effective,  its  powers,  member- 
ship and  procedures  must  undergo  ex- 
tensive reforms.  Only  then  can  the  Coun- 
cil be  regarded  as  having  become  what  it 
was  originally  meant  to  be  ~  a  truly  repre- 


sentative and  democratic  body  capable  of 
ensuring  the  collective  security  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

Meanwhile  military  alliances  were  mush- 
rooming during  that  era  as  a  result  of  the 
adherence  of  many  nations  to  the  doc- 
trine of  deterrence  ~  "the  threat  of  retalia- 
tion to  prevent  an  adversary  from  doing 
something  it  would  otherwise  be  tempt- 
ed to  do."  The  imposition  of  such  bloc- 
based  alliances  on  the  nations  of  the  de- 
veloping world,  including  a  number  of 
Asian  nations,  did  not  always  help  these 
nations  feel  more  secure  as  it  only  increas- 
ed international  tensions.  With  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  this  doctrine  has  come  to 
be  widely  regarded  as  irrelevant  although 
a  considerable  number  of  security  planners^ 
probably  still  adhere  to  it. 

For  its  part,  the  NAM  proscribed  its 
members  from  joining  any  of  the  two 
rival  blocs  and  their  subsidiary  military 
alliances  and  from  offering  military  bases, 
to  these  alliances.  Avoiding  involvement 
in  the  bipolar  rivalry,  it  promoted  peace- 
ful coexistence  instead  of  coiffrontation, 
democratic  interstate  relations  instead  of 
domination,  and  partnership  instead  of 
exploitation.  It  sought  collective  security 
through  the  fulfillment  of  the  principles 
and  security  provisions  of  the  UN  Charter 
and  through  disarmament,  particularly  nuc- 
lear disarmament,  and  the  reversal  of  the 
arms  race. 

We  will  never  know  to  what  extent 
the  NAM'S  advocacy  for  peaceful  coexist- 
ence influenced  the  rapprochement  that 
eventually  developed  among  the  major 
powers.  But  the  Movement  was  certainly 
part  of  the  solution  and  never  part  of 
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the  problem  and  it  did  ameliorate  the  sharp 
and  dangerous  polarisation  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  at  that  time  was  going  through. 

In  any  case,  the  NAM  Countries  were 
among  the  first  to  stress  and  to  work  on 
the  basis  of  the  inexorable  correlation  be- 
tween social  and  economic  progress  on  one 
hand  and  peace  and  security  on  the  other. 
Thus,  without  at  all  neglecting  the  polit- 
ical aspect  of  its  work,  the  Movement,  du- 
ring the  1973  Algeria  Summit,  assigned 
economic  cooperation  a  high  place  in  its 
priorities.  It  developed  broad  policies  for 
a  North-South  Dialogue  within  the  UN 
System.  The  G-77,  being  the  negotiating  arm 
of  the  developing  countries,  launched  a 
North-South  Dialogue  which  went  through 
preliminary  talks.  Later,  an  attempt  at  glo- 
bal negotiations  was  also  made.  By  the 
early  1980s,  after  ten  years  of  intensive 
efforts,  about  the  only  achievement  that 
could  be  cited  as  the  fruit  of  this  endea- 
vour was  the  establishment  of  the  Common 
Fund  for  Commodities,  a  much  watered- 
down  version  of  the  original  idea.  In  all 
other  fields  of  the  Dialogue,  nothing  of 
substance  or  significance  was  accomplish- 
ed. Worse,  disagreements  deepened  not 
only  between  the  NAM  and  the  countries 
of  the  developed  world  but  also  among 
NAM  members  themselves. 

The  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries must  share  responsibility  for  the  fail- 
ure of  that  first  attempt  at  a  North-South 
Dialogue.  The  developed  countries  viewed 
the  whole  exercise  as  a  brazen  venture  to 
make  a  massive  transfer  of  resources  from 
the  developed  to  the  developing  world  with- 
out the  developing  countries  working  for 
it.  They  saw  no  need  at  all  for  the  exercise 


which  they  regarded  as  a.  demand  for 
their  charity.  For  all  of  ten  years,  they 
fended  off  the  arguments  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  and  in  that  they  succeed- 
ed only  too  well. 

The  developing  countries,  particular- 
ly the  NAM  and  G-77  members,  were  not 
exactly  without  fault  either.  We  in  the 
NAM,  of  course,  saw  the  dialogue  as  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  serious  attempt  to 
rectify  the  inequities  and  imbalances  of 
the  international  economic  order  —  but 
could  not  make  an  effective  case  of  it: 
We  saw  the  global  situation  as  unjust 
and  had  a  clear  idea  of  what  should  be 
done  about  it,  but  we  did  not  have  the 
supporting  statistics,  nor  the  research 
and  the  arguments  necessary  to  make  a 
convincing  case.  It  was  an  obvious  mis- 
match and  the  dialogue  failed  because 
only  one  voice  could  be  heard  ~  that  of 
the  developed  world. 

Since  the  early  1980s  until  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War  period,  the  major  industrial- 
ised countries  simply  practised  a  unilat- 
eral or  selective  bilateral  approach  with 
their  hapless  developing  country  counter- 
parts. They  simply  chose  for  reasons  of 
their  own  which  developing  country  they 
would  cooperate  with,  which  developing 
country  happened  to  have  the  resources 
they  needed,  and  which  developing  coun- 
try they  could  afford  to  ignore.  Thus  the 
poorest  of  the  developing  countries  got 
even  poorer  because  of  their  isolation, 
some  of  them  becoming  cases  of  human- 
itarian disaster.  There  was  nothing  much 
we  in  the  NAM  could  do  about  it  be- 
cause this  period  was  precisely  the  time 
when  the  developing  countries  as  a  group 
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were  at  their  weakest:  the  debt  burden  had 
begun  to  weigh  heavily  upon  them  and 
they  were  not  united.  This  was  the  situa- 
tion when  the  Cold  War  came  to  an  end 
in  the  late  1980s. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War,  a  watershed 
in  history,  changed  a  great  many  things. 
It  brought  us  all  to  a  most  critical  time  of 
rapid  transition  and  fundamental  change. 
Marxism  collapsed  almost  overnight,  but 
democracy,  unable  to  deliver  immediately 
on  its  promise  of  a  better  life,  begun  to 
face  serious  challenges.  The  political  map 
of  Europe  was  altered  beyond  recognition 
in  a  matter  of  months.  The  security  situa- 
tion in  Asia  also  began  to  metamorphose  ~ 
largely  for  the  better. 

That  is  still  essentially  the  situation 
today.  The  old  international  order  has 
crumbled  and  the  contours  of  a  new  order 
are  just  beginning  to  emerge  but  its  final 
shape  is  yet  to  crystallise.  This  is  there- 
fore a  time  of  great  promise  and  grave 
challenge,  a  time  of  profound  contrasts 
and  pervasive  uncertainty. 

One  of  the  major  changes  that  could 
have  taken  place,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  good  for  humanity  had  it  taken  place, 
was  a  shift  in  the  lines  of  tension  fi-om  an 
East-West  direction  which  was  no  longer 
possible,  to  one  of  a  North-South  direction. 
Fortunately,  this  did  not  happen  to  any  sig- 
nificant degree  because  of  a  powerful  com- 
bination of  factors. 

First,  the  forces  of  globalisation  and  in- 
terdependence, now  without  the  artificial 
restraints  imposed  by  ideological  rivalries, 
have  begun  to  be  felt  as  they  were  never 
felt  before.  \fi  a  globalised,  interdependent 


world  the  developed  countries  know  that 
a  problem  of  poverty  in  a  developing  coun- 
try will  not  remain  forever  in  that  devel- 
oping country  but  sooner  or  later  will 
find  a  way  of  transferring  itself  into  the 
developed  world.  The  developed  world  has 
to  look  on  the  developing  world  as  a  neigh- 
bour whose  problems  must  be  shared  or 
circmnstances  will  force  a  sharing  of  these 
problems  after  they  had  been  enlarged. 

Second,  the  developed  countries  must 
have  learned  a  lesson  from  the  protracted 
recession  of  the  late  1970s  and  the  1980s  ~ 
that  the  only  effective  way  to  stimulate 
the  global  economy  was  for  them  to  be 
able  to  reach  the  vast  markets  of  the  de- 
veloping countries,  but  even  this  will 
not  work  if  the  developing  countries  are 
too  impoverished  to  have  any  purchasing 
power.  The  view  that  the  developed  world 
had  no  need  for  the  developing  world  has 
been  steadily  losing  ground  in  Western 
policy  circles. 

Third,  the  countries  of  the  developing 
world,  particularly  the  NAM  members, 
were  also  preparing  a  fundamental  change 
in  approach  and  orientation  to  the  solving 
of  global  economic  problems.  They  had 
come  to  realise  that  reciting  a  litany  of 
grievances,  denunciations  and  the  use  of 
confrontational  language  would  be  coun- 
terproductive in  dealing  with  the  devel- 
oped countries.  They  now  resolved  to  take 
on  a  completely  rationale  approach  and 
to  resume  dialogue  with  the  North  on  the 
basis  of  a  partnership  of  equals.  And  when 
they  would  finally  come  to  the  nego- 
tiating table  once  again,  this  time  they 
would  be  prepared  with  their  own  well-re- 
searched position  papers  showing  how 
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a  certain  proposed  course  of  action,  for  in- 
stance, would  rebound  to  the  benefit  not 
only  of  the  developing  countries  but  also 
of  the  developed  countries.  At  the  Minis- 
terial Meeting  in  Accra,  the  Movement  de- 
clared that  it  was  willing  to  undertake 
whatever  was  necessary  to  ensure  that  it 
could  engage  the  rest  of  the  international 
community  in  a  dialogue. 

Fourth,  the  developing  countries  were 
beginning  to  feel  that  their  lack  of  unity 
had  been  a  disservice  to  the  cause  of  their 
own  development  and  were  now  more  de- 
termined to  present  a  united  front  to  their 
counterparts  in  the  North  whom  they  would 
re-invite  to  the  dialogue.  South-South  co- 
operation was  then  already  becoming  a 
basic  component  of  the  overall  NAM  stra- 
tegy. 

It  was  against  such  a  global  backdrop 
that  preparations  were  made  for  the  Tenth 
NAM  Summit  in  Jakarta  in  1992.  Faced 
with  the  global  reality  of  rapid  and  pro- 
found change,  the  NAM  had  the  choice 
or  whether  to  allow  the  ongoing  changes 
to  proceed  on  their  own  momentum,  with- 
out coherence  and  direction  but  with  all 
attendant  risks  of  instability  and  upheaval 
~  or  to  seek,  in  all  sincerity  and  goodwill, 
to  engage  the  international  community  in 
jointly  directing  these  changes,  rationally 
and  equitably,  towards  a  new  order. 

At  the  Tenth  NAM  Summit,  the  NAM 
leaders  made  their  choice.  They  declared 
that,  as  a  political  coalition  representing 
more  sovereign  states  than  any  other 
grouping  in  history,  the  Movement  should 
not  be  a  mere  spectator  and  should  not  re- 
sign itself  to  being  sidelined  in  the  cur- 
rents of  historic  change.  The  Movement, 
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they  stressed,  must  dynamically  adapt  to 
these  currents  by  setting  new  priorities 
and  reordering  old  ones,  by  devising  new 
approaches  and  new  strategies. 

Accordingly,  the  Movement  proceed- 
ed to  craft  the  concepts  and  modalities 
that  would  be  the  basis  and  the  framework 
of  its  concrete  programmes.  At  the  same 
time  it  girded  itself  for  a  vigorous  advo- 
cacy that  would  place  the  views  and  con- 
crete proposals  of  the  Movement  into  the 
mainstream  of  international  thought  and 
action.  It  also  attended  to  important  house- 
keeping tasks  such  as  the  establishment 
of  effective  organisational  mechanisms, 
guidelines  and  procedures. 

Without  neglecting  to  address  the  po- 
litical concerns  that  have  gripped  the 
world  and  continues  to  grip  the  world  to- 
day, the  NAM  leaders  took  one  of  the 
most  significant  decisions  that  they  have 
taken  in  a  long  time:  they  decided  to  re- 
store the  issue  of  economic  cooperation  to 
the  top  of  the  Movement's  agenda. 

The  Movement  came  out  of  the  Sum- 
mit reinvigorated,  strengthened  in  its  re- 
solve and  clear  in  its  purposes.  Many  in- 
ternational observers  who  were  habitual- 
ly skeptical  of  the  Movement  might  have 
been  pleasantly  surprised:  for  the  first 
time  they  observed  a  Non-Aligned  Summit 
that  was  not  acrimoniously  dwelling  on 
grievances  but  was  instead  seeking  a  con- 
structive dialogue  and  offering  to  engage 
the  developed  world  in  cooperation  in  all- 
fields.  This  became  known  as  the  NAM's 
new  orientation,  its  new  approach  to 
solving  the  interlinked  global  problems  of 
our  time. 
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The  application  of  that  new  approach 
is  never  more  evident  than  in  the  Move- 
ment's current  advocacy  and  pursuit  of  a 
global  North-South  partnership  as  well  as 
an  intensified  South-South  cooperation 
for  development.  In  mid- 19  93,  President 
Soeharto,  as  NAM  Chairman,  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  extend  the  Movement's  ''In- 
vitation to  Dialogue"  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Group  of  Seven  (G-7)  on  the  eve  of  their 
Summit  Meeting  in  Tokyo.  The  positive 
response  of  the  leaders  of  G-7  to  our  Move- 
ment's offer  of  cooperation  and  construct- 
ive dialogue,  which  they  articulated  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Tokyo  Summit  and  then 
again  after  the  Group's  Smnmit  in  Napoli 
the  following  year,  has  since  been  car- 
ried further  by  the  NAM.  Working  with 
the  Group  of  77  and  other  like-minded 
countries,  including  developed  countries, 
the  NAM  initiated  a  draft  resolution  en- 
titled, ''Renewal  of  the  Dialogue  on  Streng- 
thening International  Cooperation  for  De- 
velopment through  Partnership."  That  the 
resolution  was  adopted  by  consensus  clear- 
ly indicates  that  the  international  commim- 
ity  supports  the  basic  strategy  of  the  NAM 
for  achieving  a  new  and  more  just  interna- 
tional economic  order. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  resolution 
was  a  request  to  the  Secretary-General  to 
present  the  forty-ninth  session  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  General  Assembly  with  recom- 
mendations on  how  the  envisioned  North- 
South  dialogue  could  be  promoted  in  a  way 
which  would  reflect  the  ongoing  work  on 
an  Agenda  for  Development.  In  this  regard, 
the  Secretary-General  has  issued  his  report 
on  An  Agenda  for  Development  which  we 
hope  will  bolster  the  prospects  for  bal- 
anced global  economic  growth.  Our  NAM 


Coordinating  Bureau,  working  with  the 
Group  of  77,  is  playing  an  active  role  in  the 
deliberations  on  that  Agenda.  The  NAM 
is  also  very  much  involved  in  high  level  dis- 
cussions in  the  General  Assembly  to  spell 
out  further  how  the  North-South  dialogue 
should  be  conducted. 

In  this  process,  the  Movement  has  once 
again  shown  a  pragmatism  and  a  flexibil- 
ity that  have  struck  a  positive  chord  among 
its  intended  dialogue  partners.  For  example, 
the  Movement  has  made  it  known  that  it 
is  ready  and  willing  to  dialogue  on  mat- 
ters of  common  interest  with  the  develop- 
ed countries  of  the  North  in  any  forum 
which  is  mutually  acceptable.  This  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  position  it  had  assumed  some 
years  ago  that  it  would  only  engage  in 
dialogue  in  certain  specific  forums. 

The  same  kind  of  pragmatism  and  flex- 
ibility now  govern  the  approaches  of  the 
member  coxmtries  of  the  Movement  to  in- 
ternational financial  institutions.  In  the  past, 
many  member  countries  applied  a  double 
standard  in  dealing  with  these  institutions: 
they  regarded  these  institutions  as  pol- 
itically disagreeable,  but  bilaterally,  these 
countries  could  not  do  without  these  in- 
stitutions. We  the  countries  in  the  Non- 
Aligned  Movement  are  probably  making 
greater  use  of  these  institutions  today  with 
this  difference:  because  of  our  non-con- 
frontational, cooperative  approach,  there 
has  been  no  occasion  for  us  to  antagonise 
them  politically.  I  believe  this  will  work 
well  for  the  international  financial  insti- 
tutions and  for  the  Movement.  Knowing 
that  Non-Aligned  Countries  have  no  polit- 
ical agenda  that  is  adverse  to  them,  the  in- 
ternational financial  institutions  might  in- 
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deed  become  more  receptive  to  the  views 
of  NAM  members. 

This  rapport  between  the  NAM  and 
the  international  financial  institutions  has 
proven  to  be  conducive  to  the  general  ef- 
fort to  achieve  a  solution  to  the  external 
debt  crisis  which  constitutes  a  major  drain 
on  the  resources  of  developing  countries. 
The  external  debt  crisis  has  often  frustrated 
their  endeavours  at  development  in  spite 
of  various  strategies  tried  out  by  the  in- 
ternational community  to  alleviate  it.  The 
NAM  therefore  decided  during  the  Tenth 
Summit  to  continue  its  consultative  pro- 
cess on  the  external  debt  on  a  high  inter- 
governmental level  and  to  formulate  pol- 
icy guidelines  that  would  bring  about  a 
comprehensive  and  durable  solution  to 
the  problem.  In  compliance  with  this  de- 
cision, Indonesia  as  Chairman  hosted  three 
meetings  of  experts  on  external  debt.  These 
meetings  yielded  a  "Memorandum  on  Ur- 
gent Actions  on  Bilateral,  Multilateral  and 
Commercial  Debt  of  the  Developing  Coun- 
tries" which  was  subsequently  presented 
by  the  NAM  Chairman  to  the  leaders  of 
the  G-7  through  their  Chairman  on  the  eve 
of  their  Tokyo  Siunmit  in  July  1993.  Using 
that  Memorandum  as  a  basis  for  discus- 
sion, the  Ministerial  Meeting  of  Non-Align- 
ed  Countries  on  Debt  and  Development  in 
Jakarta,  August  1994,  fiirther  deliberated  on 
this  extremely  complex  problem.  The  Meet- 
ing agreed  on  a  set  of  principles  in  con- 
sidering debt-reduction,  including  a  "once- 
and-for-all"  arrangement  for  setting  all 
outstanding  debts. 

In  this  regard,  it  would  be  very  relevant 
to  point  out  that  when  James  D.  Wolfensohn 
had  just  assumed  presidency  of  the  World 
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Bank  in  late  1995,  President  Soeharto  made 
it  a  point  to  meet  him.  Although  President 
Soeharto  had  just  relinguished  chairman- 
ship of  the  NAM  at  that  time,  he  never- 
theless took  up  a  matter  that  he  believed 
to  be  of  urgent  global  concern:  the  multi- 
lateral debt  burden  of  highly  indebted 
poor  countries  (HIPCs).  President  Soeharto's 
concern  seemed  to  have  left  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  Wolfensohn  who  has,  since  then, 
worked  out  a  joint  proposal  with  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  which 
outlines  alternatives  for  reducing  the  over- 
all debt  burdens  of  highly  indebted  poor 
countries  to  sustainable  levels.  The  pro- 
posal was  subsequently  approved  by  the 
developed  countries  concerned;  by  that 
time  it  had  already  involved  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Trust  Fund  to  which  the  World 
Bank  initially  contributed  US$500  million. 
A  six-year  period  for  structural  adjustments 
on  the  part  of  those  coimtries  wishing  to 
qualify  for  debt  relief  under  this  programme 
has  been  proposed  as  a  requirement  ~  too 
long  in  Indonesia's  view.  Support  for  this 
proposal  by  the  developed  countries  con- 
cerned has  been  reaffirmed  and  now  the 
next  task  is  to  raise  the  necessary  fimds  to 
transform  it  into  reality. 

Soon  after  the  Lyon  Summit  of  the 
G-7  last  year.  President  Jacques  Chirac  of 
France  wrote  to  President  Soeharto  whose 
views  had  been  sought  earlier  on  the  con- 
cerns of  the  developing  countries,  par- 
ticularly the  NAM  members.  In  that  letter, 
the  immediate  past  Chairman  of  the  G-7 
conveyed  the  assurance  that  the  lastest  G-7 
Summit  in  Lyon,  France  had  agreed  on  a 
framework  for  resolving  the  debt  problems 
of  the  least  developed  countries  through 
such  measures  as  the  Enhanced  Structural 
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Adjustment  Facility  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  $2  billion  contribution 
to  the  Trust  Fund  pledged  by  the  World 
Bank,  and  the  commitment  of  the  Paris 
Club  members  to  raise  its  debt  cancella- 
tion rate  from  67  per  cent  to  80  per  cent 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

If  this  momentum  is  maintained,  there 
is  hope  that  a  good  number  of  HIPCs  may 
be  able  to  escape  from  their  present  spiral 
of  an  increasing  debt  burden  coupled  with 
development  stagnation,  to  the  level  of 
sustainability. 

A  start  has  thus  been  made  in  redefin- 
ing the  relationship  between  the  develop- 
ing countries  in  the  Movement  not  only 
with  the  developed  countries  but  also  with 
the  international  financial  institutions.  I 
think  that  this  should  be  followed  through 
with  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  NAM 
countries  to  take  active  part  in  the  forth- 
coming review  of  the  Bretton  Woods  in- 
stitutions. It  is  important  that  developing 
countries  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  com- 
mon approach  on  how  to  improve  the  ef- 
ficacy and  efficiency  of  these  institutions 
which,  after  all,  have  a  special  role  to  play 
in  the  South-South  process.  The  NAM  is 
mindftil  of  the  fact  that  many  projects  of 
great  merit  within  the  framework  of  South- 
South  cooperation  could  have  withered  on 
the  vine  if  it  were  not  for  a  third  party,  of- 
ten an  international  financial  institution, 
which  came  to  the  rescue. 

Meanwhile,  the  NAM  has  intensified 
South-South  cooperation  and  has  adopt- 
ed action-oriented  strategics  such  as  self- 
propelling  growth.  Founded  on  self-reliance, 
this  strategy  promotes  community-based 
economic  growth  as  well  as  the  right  of 


the  poor  to  participate  in  and  benefit  from 
development. 

Perhaps  the  South-South  initiative  of 
the  NAM  that  has  had  the  greatest  impact 
is  the  Asia-Africa  Forum  which  was  held 
in  December  1994  in,  most  appropriately, 
Bandung.  In  this  forum,  a  follow-up  to  the 
Tokyo  International  Conference  on  Afri- 
can Development  (TICAD),  the  develop- 
ing countries  of  the  Far  East  which  have 
impressed  the  world  with  their  dynamic 
growth  shared  experiences,  observations 
and  insights  with  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  Africa.  The  forum  has  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  solid  foundation 
for  promotion  of  development  cooperation 
between  Asian  and  African  countries.  Now 
often  referred  to  as  the  Bandung  Forum,  it 
could  serve  as  a  model  for  future  South- 
South  cooperation  efforts:  indeed  the  dis- 
cussions were  down-to-earth  but  insight- 
ful, and  the  representation  was  balanced 
with  Africa  learning  from  Asia  as  much  as 
Asia  learning  fi-om  Africa. 

Since  there  would  be  more  such  ini- 
tiatives in  South-South  cooperation,  the 
question  of  coordination  inevitably  came 
up.  There  was  also  a  felt  need  for  coordina- 
tion in  the  anticipated  endeavours  of  the 
countries  of  the  South  to  hold  dialogue 
and  negotiations  with  the  countries  of  the 
North.  In  view  of  this  need  for  coordina- 
tion, the  NAM,  through  its  Coordinating 
Bureau  and  working  with  the  Group  of 
77,  operationalised  the  Joint  Coordinating 
Committee  (JCC)  in  mid-1994.  Thus  the  two 
major  bodies  of  developing  countries  are 
now  able  to  harness  their  collective  strength 
to  effectively  and  efficiently  pursue  various 
development  projects  within  the  framework 
of  South-South  cooperation  as  well  as  dia- 
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logue  with  their  counterparts  in  the  devel- 
oped North. 

For  such  a  dialogue,  the  NAM  has  gone 
the  "extra  mile"  by  adopting  an  entirely 
new  orientation  and  a  new  approach  to  its 
relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  interna- 
tional community  and  with  international 
institutions.  This  is  a  sizeable  contribution 
to  the  relaunching  of  a  more  earnest  and 
effective  global  dialogue.  The  responses 
to  this  radical  change  in  style  has  not  at 
all  been  discouraging. 

While  directing  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  economic  issues,  the  NAM  has  by  no 
means  neglected  the  political  sphere.  It 
has  continued  to  be  seized  with  political 
issues  as  well  as  the  tensions  and  con- 
flicts which  attend  these  issues.  My  per- 
sonal observation  is  that  during  the  past 
several  years,  the  NAM  has  been  growing 
in  importance  and  effectiveness  as  an  in- 
strumentality for  the  solution  of  interna- 
tional political  disputes  or  conflicts.  One 
case  of  political  dispute  which  degener- 
ated into  a  humanitarian  disaster  is  that 
of  Somalia.  In  response,  the  Movement  es- 
tablished a  Task  Force  on  Somalia  which 
was  very  active  in  conveying  humanit- 
arian aid  to  that  embattled  land  at  a  time 
when  it  was  most  needed.  President  Soe- 
harto,  as  then  Chairman  of  the  NAM,  sent 
special  envoys  on  fact  finding  missions 
on  Somalia  and  to  participate  in  the  en- 
deavour to  bring  about  a  just  and  compre- 
hensive political  settlement  to  the  inter- 
necine dispute  which,  unfortunately,  until 
today  has  not  yet  reached  a  long-term 
peacefiil  solution. 

Another  humanitarian  disaster  in  which 
the  Movement  actively  tried  to  help,  one 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  this  cruel  cen- 
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tury,  is  that  which  befell  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina from  the  early  to  middle  1990s.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  savagery 
of  the  aggression  wreaked  on  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  nor  of  the  long  wait  that  the 
Bosnians  had  to  undergo  before  effective 
action  could  be  taken  about  their  plight. 

At  one  time,  Indonesia  as  Chairman 
of  the  NAM  offered  its  good  offices  to 
facilitate  a  peace  process  based  on  direct 
negotiations  among  the  leaders  of  the 
states  involved  in  the  conflict,  on  the 
basis  of  certain  principles  that  the  NAM 
has  always  stood  for,  such  as  peaceM  co- 
existence and  non-interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countries.  The  leaders 
concerned  were  apparently  prepared  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  offer  of  good  of- 
fices by  the  NAM  Chairman,  but  it  was 
as  that  time  that  the  United  States  took 
the  initiative  of  launching  a  peace  pro- 
cess which,  happily,  led  to  a  peaceful  and 
comprehensive  political  settlement  of  the 
Bosnia  conflict. 

The  NAM  Chairman  continued  to  play 
the  role  of  peace  advocate  primarily  through 
the  sending  of  Special  Emissaries  to  va- 
rious countries  in  conflict,  most  of  the 
time  working  behind  the  scenes.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  nuclear  issue  on  the  Korean 
peninsula  which  Indonesia,  as  NAM 
Chairman,  helped  defuse  precisely  when 
it  was  getting  extremely  sensitive.  The 
role  that  the  NAM  Chairman  played  in 
the  eventual  settlement  of  this  issue  has 
been  expressly  acknowledged  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  parties  involved.  The  Move- 
ment's advocacy  for  the  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  conflicts  is  also  being  carried  out 
in  the  forums  provided  by  the  workings 
of  the  United  Nations. 
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On  disarmament  issues,  the  NAM  has 
consistently  sought  a  comprehensive,  bal- 
anced and  non-discriminatory  approach. 
We  believe  that  security  should  be  sought 
through  total  nuclear  disarmament,  the 
elimination  of  all  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction as  well  as  through  balanced  and 
progressive  reductions  of  conventional 
armaments  at  global  and  regional  levels. 
In  this  regard,  it  is  indeed  unfortunate 
that  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(CTBT)  could  not  be  completed  in  the 
Conference  on  Disarmament  in  1996  lar- 
gely because  India,  taking  a  harder  line 
than  its  fellow  NAM  members,  made  good 
on  its  threat  to  block  the  treaty  if  it  did 
not  carry  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  nuclear  states  to  get  rid  of  their  nuc- 
lear stockpiles  within  a  definite  time  frame. 
Without  in  any  way  diminishing  our  re- 
solve to  achieve  nuclear  disarmament,  link- 
ing it  to  the  long-sought  goal  of  establish- 
ing a  CTBT  is,  in  our  view,  unrealistic. 
The  Treaty  has  been  opened  for  signing 
at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
and  Indonesia  has  signed  it  with  the 
hope  that  the  Treaty  will  obtain  finally  in 
the  UNGA  the  support  it  needs  in  order  to 
be  able  to  serve  as  an  effective  instrument 
of  nuclear  disarmament. 

The  Movement  has  also  remained  firm- 
ly committed  to  its  long-established  posi- 
tion that  a  new  international  order  can 
only  be  achieved  through  the  central  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  Nations.  More- 
over, we  in  the  Movement  feel  that  any 
new  international  order  can  only  be  gen- 
erally acceptable  if  it  is  consistent  with 
the  principles  and  ideals  enshrined  in 
the  UN  Charter.  Consequently,  a  judicious 
restructuring  and  revitalisation  of  the 


United  Nations  remains  in  the  highest 
priority  of  the  Movement.  In  the  endea- 
vours to  improve  the  working  methods 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  NAM  has 
been  an  active  participant.  Further  work, 
however,  needs  to  be  done  to  define  a  clear 
concept  of  the  role  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly so  that  it  can  exercise  the  powers  given 
to  it  by  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

We  do  feel  that  in  the  Security  Council, 
the  majority  is  disenfranchised  and  ex- 
cluded from  much  of  the  decision-making 
that  is  taking  place.  Hence  members  of 
our  Movement  have  demanded  an  expan- 
sion of  the  membership  of  the  Council. 
They  have  also  called  for  vigilance  to  en- 
sure that  the  Security  Council  does  not 
encroach  on  the  jurisdiction  and  prero- 
gatives of  the  General  Assembly. 

These  are  difficult  advocacies  but  the 
NAM  will  continue  to  pursue  them  as  it 
continues  to  modernise.  At  the  Eleventh 
NAM  Summit  in  Colombia  in  October 
1995,  Indonesia  turned  over  to  Colombia 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement.  In  his  inaugural  statement,  the 
new  NAM  Chairman,  President  Ernesto 
Samper  Pizano  of  Colombia,  cited  President 
Soeharto's  statement  during  the  Jakarta 
Summit  that  "national  development  must 
be  focused  on  the  people,  must  be  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 
The  new  NAM  Chairman  went  on  to  state 
that  "the  citizens  of  all  our  countries  must 
be  the  protagonists  of  Non-Alignment  at 
the  end  of  this  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  next  millennium." 

Thus  the  NAM  has  been  called  on  to 
become  intensively  people-oriented.  This 
call  carries  with  it  a  number  of  clear,  fun- 
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damenlal  implications:  (a)  since  the  fore- 
most problem  of  people  today  is  poverty, 
the  Movement  would  have  to  address  the 
problem  as  a  matter  of  priority  and  ur- 
gency. The  Movement's  political  action 
must  now,  in  the  words  of  the  new  Chair- 
man, "be  aimed  at  eradicating  poverty, 
as  in  the  past  we  ended  apartheid  and 
weakened  colonialism;"  (b)  the  major  im- 
plication is  that  the  people  should  not 
only  be  regarded  as  beneficiaries  of  de- 
velopment but  also  as  the  chief  authors 
of  their  own  development.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  new  NAM  Chairman  stressed 
the  need  for  an  alternative  model  of  de- 
velopment "that  would  allow  us  to  be  com- 
petitive without  failing  to  invest  in  the 
people,  properly  combining  the  two  magic 
words  of  the  next  century:  competitiveness 
and  equity." 

This  alternative  model  of  development 
also  envisions  "a  new  citizen,  more  in- 
volved in  politics,  more  productive  in  the 
economy,  more  concerned  with  social  is- 
sues, more  committed  to  the  protection  of 
the  environment  and  more  universal  in 
his/her  pacifist  beliefs."  For  only  such  a 
citizen  can  provide  the  kind  of  sustained 
and  vigorous  support  that  the  NAM  needs 
in  its  struggle  for  a  more  peaceful,  more 
just  and  more  prosperous  world  order;  and 
(c)  the  major  implication  is  that  if  the  live- 
lihood of  peoples  of  the  developing  world 
is  to  be  preserved  and  enhanced,  then  the 
Movement  must  wage  an  effective  struggle 
for  the  liberalisation  of  international  trade 
and  for  the  overcoming  of  cunent  trends 
towards  neo-protectionism. 

This  means  that  there  should  be  greater 
solidarity  among  the  countries  of  the  South, 
particularly,  among  the  Non-Aligned  Coun- 
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tries  in  order  to  effectively  wage  such 
a  struggle.  Indeed,  the  inequities  of  the 
global  economy  cannot  be  redressed  if 
the  developing  countries  that  compose  the 
Movement  cannot  unite,  coordinate  and 
present  a  common  front. 

That  struggle,  however,  should  not 
be  carried  out  through  confrontation.  It 
can  only  be  achieved  through  approaches 
and  an  orientation  that  have  already 
proven  successful:  by  offering  and  seek- 
ing cooperation.  This  means  an  unrelenting 
pursuit  of  the  North-South  Dialogue  and 
the  eventual  forging  of  a  Global  Partner- 
ship for  development.  This  also  means 
that  the  Movement  would  have  to  conti- 
nue working  for  global  peace  and  to  pre- 
vent the  world  from  becoming  segmented 
into  economic  blocs. 

That  the  NAM  can*  effectively  play 
such  a  role  today  is  largely  because  there 
has  been  a  growing  recognition  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  major  developed  coun- 
tries that  the  NAM  has  indeed  adopted  a 
moderate  approach  and  is  now  greatly  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  co- 
operation. Some  governments  in  the  West 
have  even  shown  a  greater  appreciation 
of  the  goals  that  the  Movement  is  trying 
to  achieve. 

What  appears  difficult  to  understand 
however  is  that  there  is  no  correspond- 
ing reappraisal  of  the  NAM  by  the  interna- 
tional media,  particularly  those  that  are 
based  in  Western  countries.  This  is  a  con- 
cern that  the  NAM  should  address  serious- 
ly so  that  the  new  orientation  and  ap- 
proaches taken  by  the  NAM  would  final- 
ly be  reflected  in  the  media  of  those  coun- 
tries so  that  there  would  be  more  Aigorous 
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public  opinion  support  for  these  govern- 
ments in  cooperating  with  and  support- 
ing the  goals  of  the  NAM.  The  Movement 
should  no  longer  be  left  a  victim  of  the 
imbalances  of  global  information  flow. 

While  the  governments  of  developed 
countries  as  well  as  international  organ- 
isations and  institutions  have  respond- 
ed positively  to  the  new  orientation  and 
approaches  of  the  Movement,  the  Western 
press  has  largely  ignored  the  significance 
of  the  work  of  the  Movement.  One  ini- 
tiative that  should  be  seriously  consider- 
ed is  the  convening  of  an  international 
seminar  on  the  work  of  the  Movement 
where  eminent  media  personalities  could 
be  invited  to  participate.  At  the  same  time 
the  Movement  will  have  to  fine-tune  its 
own  media  network  while  making  more  ac- 
tive use  of  private  media.  This  is  indeed 
one  way  of  fulfilling  the  new  NAM  Chair- 
man's exhortation  that  the  Movement 
should  draw  closer  to  the  people  ~  through 
an  effective  working  relationship  with  the 
media. 

At  any  rate,  the  Movement  must  con- 
tinue advancing  the  cause  of  the  Non- 
Alignment.  The  significance  of  the  Elev- 
enth Summit  in  Colombia  lies  not  in  its 
conveying  a  new  message  from  the  Move- 
ment to  the  world  at  large,  but  in  its  re- 
iteration of  the  principles  and  ideals  of 
Non-Alignment  which  are  really  timeless 
and  immutable,  and  in  its  restatement  of 
the  objectives  of  Non-Alignment  —  based 
on  these  unchanging  ideals  and  principles 
~  in  the  context  of  today's  realities.  It  is 
only  natural,  for  instance,  that  topical  is- 
sues such  as  the  global  drug  problem 
should  be  given  new  emphasis.  Recently, 


President  Soeharto  had  occasion  to  em- 
phasize the  continuity  of  the  Movement, 
saying  that  the  initiatives  which  Indo- 
nesia undertook  during  its  chairmanship 
were  not  only  welcomed  in  Cartagena  but 
will  also  be  further  pursued.  It  is  indeed  a 
source  of  gratification  for  Indonesia  that 
the  Movement  will  continue  to  build  on 
its  initatives  on  South-South  Cooperation, 
the  North-South  Dialogue  and  external  in- 
debtedness. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  the  NAM 
became  tremendously  more  effective  in 
pursuing  its  goal  of  global  economic  re- 
form when  it  revealed  itself  as  a  fervent 
advocate  of  conciliation,  dialogue  and  co- 
operation. Conversely,  it  became  tremend- 
ously more  effective  as  a  peace  movement 
and  as  a  political  group  concerned  with 
security  when  it  achieved  breakthroughs 
toward  a  meaningfiil  ~  because  equitable  ~ 
North-South  dialogue  and  toward  a  global 
partnership  for  development.  Hopefully 
this  momentum  could  be  maintained.  If 
indeed  the  developed  industrialised  coun- 
tries could  thoroughly  reciprocate  NAM's 
extension  of  the  hand  of  reconciliation, 
dialogue  and  cooperation  at  this  crucial 
junctiue  in  the  course  of  international  re- 
lations in  the  post-Cold  War  era,  then  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries  all  to- 
gether could  give  substance  to  the  new 
international  order  we  have  long  envi- 
sioned. Towards  this  lofty  goal  do  we  in 
the  NAM  also  intend  to  contribute  as 
much  as  we  can  not  only  to  the  conquest 
of  poverty  but  also  to  the  attainment  of 
global  peace  and  security.  These  are  two 
principal  goals  of  the  NAM  which,  in  the 
ultimate  analysis,  are  really  one. 


Australia-Indonesia  Relations: 
Regional  Security  Dimension* 

J.  Soedjati  Djiwandono 


AT  this  forum  we  are  concerned 
primarily  with  Indonesia's  rela- 
tions with  the  Northern  Terrritory 
of  Australia  in  the  economic  and  busi- 
ness fields.  But  we  cannot  possibly  ignore 
the  relations  between  our  two  countries 
as  a  whole,  particularly  in  the  security 
field,  which  serves  to  strengthen  the  foun- 
dation for  the  promotion  of  such  specific 
relations  and  co-operation. 

For  its  part,  Indonesia's  security  is  im- 
mediately linked  with  that  of  its  neigh- 
bours in  the  region  of  Southeast  Asia. 
This  accounts  for  Indonesia's  high  prior- 
ity on  its  relations  and  co-operation,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  security  field,  in  the 
framework  of  ASEAN  regional  co-opera- 
tion. Hence  regional  security  in  the  pre- 
sent discussion  refers  to  the  Southeast 
Asian  region.  It  will  attempt  to  examine 
the  way  in  which  Australia  and  Indonesia 


Paper  presented  at  a  seminar  on  "Progress 
and  Challenges  of  the  Indonesia-Northern  Territory 
MOU,  and  Australia-Indonesia  Development  Area 
(AIDA)",  co-organized  by  CSIS,  Jakarta  and  North- 
em  Territory  Government,  Darwin;  Jakarta,  April  3, 
1997. 


through  their  security  relations  may  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  Southeast  Asia, 
and  thereby  enhancing  their  own  security. 

Indeed,  while  in  geographical  terms 
Southeast  Asia  is  never  clearly  defined,  it 
is  hard  to  consider  Australia  as  part  of 
the  region,  despite  remarks  that  the  fu- 
ture of  the  country  lies  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  Australia  does 
belong  to  the  South  Pacific,  in  which  it 
has  been  engaged  in  regional  co-opera- 
tion, particularly  in  the  context  of  the 
South  Pacific  Forum,  in  addition  to  its 
obligations  under  agreements  on  security 
and  defence  co-operation  with  individual 
countries  of  the  region  such  as  Papua 
New  Guinea.' 

The  great  importance  of  relations  and 
co-operation  in  the  security  field  between 
Australia  and  Indonesia  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  signing  of  the  Security 


In  the  form  of  the  Joint  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples between  the  two  countries  in  1987  and  the 
Agreed  Statement  on  Security  Co-operation  con- 
cluded in  1991.  See  Defending  Australia:  Defense 
White  Paper  1994  (Canberra:  Australian  Govern- 
ment Publishing  House,  1994),  92. 
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Agreement  between  the  two  countries  near 
the  end  of  1995.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  agree- 
ment of  its  kind  that  Indonesia  has  ever 
signed  with  a  foreign  country.  It  is  some- 
thing that  some  in  Indonesia  see  as  being 
contrary,  if  not  to  the  principle,  at  least 
to  Indonesian  foreign  and  security  pol- 
icy practice  for  half  a  century  since  its 
independence.  It  is  therefore  small  wonder 
that  the  signing  of  the  agreement  has 
for  a  time  stimulated  some  debate  among 
what  may  be  called  the  Indonesian  foreign 
policy  elite. 

Thus  in  a  sense,  Australia  has  a  role  to 
play  in  the  security  of  Southeast  Asia. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  something  new  at  all. 
Australia  has  been  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  forms  of  security  co-operation  with  in- 
dividual countries  in  the  region  such  as 
joint  military  exercises  and  exchange  of 
military  personnel.  The  question  is  in 
what  form  this  security  role  should  take 
to  enhance  Australia's  security  co-opera- 
tion with  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia, 
individually  as  well  as  collectively.  In 
fact,  Australia  has  been  tied  even  more 
firmly  with  some  other  Southeast  Asian 
countries,  namely,  Singapore  and  Malay- 
sia, in  the  Five  Power  Defence  Arrange- 
ment (FPDA).  Without  in  the  least  sug- 
gesting that  the  Australian-Indonesian 
Security  Agreement  is  to  counter  the  FPDA, 
it  may  be  true  to  say  that  the  agreement 
has  somehow  helped  to  alleviate  Indone- 
sia's well-known  displeasure  with  the  FPDA 
all  these  years. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  nature  of  relations  between 
Australia  and  the  South  Pacific,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  between  Australia  and 
Southeast  Asia,  on  the  other,  also  affects 


Australia's  security  relations  and  co-oper- 
ation with  these  two  different  regions. 
With  the  South  Pacific,  Australia's  secur- 
ity relations  and  co-operation  have  been 
described  as  "constructive  commitment", 
whereas  with  Southeast  Asia  it  is  "com- 
prehensive  engagement".  And  under  this 
term,  which  is  multidimensional  iii  char- 
acter, Australia's  security  engagement  in 
Southeast  Asia  goes  beyond  traditional 
concerns  with  threats  of  an  overtly  milit- 
ary nature.^ 

Regional  Co-operation  Today 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  will  no  longer 
face  the  danger  of  getting  embroiled  in  an 
East-West  confrontation  or  the  threat  of 
great  power  interference  in  the  context  of 
East-West  competition.  From  that  per- 
spective, the  end  of  the  Cold  War  has 
created  a  more  peaceful  international  cli- 
mate in  the  region.  Either  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  new  climate  has  been  favour- 
able to  the  development  efforts  of  the 
countries  of  the  region.  It  has  provided 
greater  opportunity  for  the  promotion  of 
economic  and  trade  relations  among  states 
without  political  constraints  brought  about 
by  Cold  War  bipolarization. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  peace 
and  stability  has  thus  been  created  in 
the  Southeast  Asia,  for  the  problem  of  se- 
curity in  the  region  has  always  been  com- 


Desmond  Ball  &  Pauline  Kerr,  Presumptive 
Engagement:  Australia'  Asia-Pacific  Security  Policy 
in  the  1990s  (Canberra:  Allen  &  Unwin,  1966),  16. 

^Ihid.,  76. 
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plex  and  multi-dimensional  in  nature.  In 
fact,  for  Southeast  Asia,  the  Cold  War  was 
just  one  dimension  of  its  security  prob- 
lem. This  is  not  to  underestimate  its  im- 
portance and  its  impact  on  the  region. 
The  conflicting  global  interest  of  the  two 
superpowers  of  the  Cold  War  combined 
with  domestic  instability  in  Southeast 
Asia  was  epitomized  for  a  time  in  the  ideo- 
logically divided  Southeast  Asia  into  com- 
munist and  non-communist  nations.  And 
for  years  the  then  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam was  regarded  as  the  bastion  or  the 
firont-line  state  of  the  non-communist  world 
in  Asia,  the  importance  of  which  was  sus- 
tained by  the  so-called  "domino  theory". 

Aside  from  the  context  of  the  Cold  War, 
the  region  has  always  contained  within 
itself  various  seeds  of  potential  conflicts, 
both  domestic  and  inter-state.  East-West 
competition  of  the  Cold  War  had  often 
exacerbated  existing  conflict  situations  of 
both  types  because  of  the  support  given 
by  the  two  blocs  for  their  respective  pro- 
tagonists in  the  conflicts  to  serve  their 
own  interests.  Many  nations  of  the  Third 
World,  including  those  in  Southeast  Asia, 
were  then  factors  in  the  strategic  calcula- 
tions of  the  great  powers.  For  that  reason, 
the  importance  of  such  regions  as  South- 
east Asia  for  a  long  time  derived  their  im- 
portance from  their  strategic  significance 
to  the  great  powers.  However,  while  it 
was  not  unlikely  that  in  the  interest  of 
their  own  competition  they  might  encour- 
age such  conflicts,  they  were  not  always 
nor  necessarily  the  primary  sources  of  the 
conflicts  themselves. 

The  fact  remains,  nonetheless,  that  even 
during  the  Cold  War  such  conflicts  frequent- 
ly beset  Southeast  Asia,  in  addition  to  va- 


rious seeds  of  potential  conflict  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  continuing  conflict  situations  in 
Cambodia  and  Myanmar  are  among  the 
examples,  which  have  survived  the  Cold 
War  and  which  are  basically  domestic  con- 
flicts, although  the  former  had  initially 
involved  external  powers.  And  examples  of 
inter-state  conflicts,  actual  as  well  as  poten- 
tial, abound. 

At  least  for  some  time  to  come,  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War  has  eliminated  the  pros- 
pect of  a  world  war.  But  while  gone  are 
the  days  of  wars  by  proxy,  the  world  has 
continued  to  be  beset  by  local  and  regional 
conflicts.  Some  of  these  have  been  going 
on  since  well  before  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War,  and  some  others  have  broken  out 
thereafter.  Hence  the  significance  of  sub- 
regional  and  regional  approach  and  co- 
operation. The  countries  of  various  re- 
gions of  the  world  should  now  bear  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  peace,  se- 
curity and  stability  of  their  respective  re- 
gions. The  ASEAN  member  states  realised 
that  responsibility  at  the  very  inception 
of  the  association  as  stated  in  the  found- 
ing Bangkok  Declaration  of  1967. 

In  regional  co-operation,  it  would  be 
generally  much  easier  to  find  areas  of  com- 
mon interests  and  common  problems  among 
states  than  in  a  wider  scope.  And  thus  com- 
mon grounds  are  easier  to  find  upon  which 
to  promote  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
and  co-operation.  Regional  co-operation 
would  also  serve  as  a  cushion  or  an  um- 
brella that  would  ensure  the  maintenance 
of  bilateral  relations  and  co-operation,  often 
dampening  existing  differences  or  even 
conflicts  in  the  bilateral  relationship  of 
any  two  nations  involved  in  a  regional  co- 
operation. This  is  true  especially  after  each 
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of  them  has  developed  an  increasingly 
great  stake  in  their  regional  co-operation. 

ASEAN  is  a  good  example  in  this  re- 
spect. It  continues  to  flourish  despite  the 
fact  that  practically  disputes  are  to  be 
found  practically  in  the  bilateral  relations 
of  any  two  of  its  member  states.  One  les- 
son to  be  learned  from  this  experience  is 
that  nations  can  still  promote  and  main- 
tain mutually  beneficial  relations  and  co- 
operation in  spite  of  the  existence  of  dif- 
ferences or  even  disputes.  Without  ASEAN 
such  disputes  would  have  readily  surfaced 
into  the  open  and  some  may  even  have 
developed  into  armed  conflicts.  At  all 
events,  ASEAN  has  succeeded,  as  it  were, 
in  sweeping  such  problems  under  the 
carpet,  at  least  pending  their  final  settle- 
ment by  peaceful  means.  A  dispute  should 
not  be  the  focus  of  relations  among  na- 
tions, nor  should  it  hinder  the  promotion 
of  such  relations  and  close  co-operation, 
which  would  precisely  help  to  find  its  so- 
lution. In  any  event,  regional  co-operation 
may  help  create  a  climate  that  would  be  fa- 
vourable or  conducive  to  finding  a  peace- 
ful solution. 


ASEAN  Security  Co-operation 

Co-operation  in  the  security  field  is  riot 
new  to  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia, 
on  either  bilateral  or  multilateral  basis. 
Co-operation  in  the  security  field  between 
ASEAN  member  states,  however,  has  con- 
tinued to  be  conducted  outside  the  frame- 
work of  ASEAN  regional  co-operation,  be 
it  on  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  basis.  What 
clearly  distinguishes  the  present  security 
co-operation  between  ASEAN  member  states 


from  any  previous  security  arrangements 
is  the  absence  of  the  involvement  of  any 
external  great  power. 

In  the  post-Cold  War  era,  and  particu- 
larly as  far  as  Southeast  Asia  is  concern- 
ed, the  name  of  the  game  remains  "secur- 
ity" rather  than  "defence"  whenever  the 
reference  is  to  co-operation  between  states, 
whereas  "defence",  in  addition  to  "secur- 
ity", refers  particularly  to  the  need  and 

4 

responsibility  of  the  individual  countries. 
But  even  the  more  general  term  "security" 
means  different  things  to  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Asia-Pacific  region 
at  large.  There  are  differences  among  them 
in  security  perceptions,  problems  and  con- 
cerns. There  will  be  different  answers  to 
the  question  of  "security  from  what?"  In 
Southeast  Asia  as  well  as  in  the  wider  Asia 
Pacific  region,  security  is  to  be  understood 
in  a  comprehensive  way.  Hence  the  con- 
cept of  "comprehensive  security",  which 
was  conceived  and  formulated  well  before 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 

"Comprehensive  security"  is  common- 
ly known  primarily  as  the  Japanese  con- 
cept,^ but  later  on  Malaysia  has  also  de- 


One  consideration  in  the  Agreement  Between 
the  Government  of  Australia  and  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  on  Maintaining  Se- 
curity signed  in  December  1995  says,  among  other 
things,  "RECOGNIZING  that  each  Party  has  prim- 
ary responsibility  for  its  own  security";  and  the 
word  "defense"  is  used  once  if  devoid  of  any  inten- 
tion of  defense  assistance:  "MINDFUL  of  the  con- 
tribution that  would  be  made  to  their  own  security 
and  that  of  the  region  by  co-operating  in  the  devel- 
opment of  effective  national  capabilities  in  the 
defense  field  and  hence  their  national  resilience  and 
self-reliance". 

1  *Sec,  among  others,  Robert  W.  Bamett,  Beyond 
War.  Japan 's  Concept  of  Comprehensive  National 
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veloped  its  own  concept  of  "comprehen- 
sive security".^  Under  the  "New  Order",  In- 
donesia has  developed  the  concept  of  "na- 
tional resilience"  and  "regional  resilience". 
Different  terminology  has  been  used,  or 
the  same  terms,  particularly  "comprehen- 
sive security"  as  used  by  the  Japanese  and 
the  Malaysians,  may  be  different  as  re- 
gards historical  backgrounds  and  ways 
of  explanation  and  formulation.  But  the 
essence  seems  to  be  basically  the  same,  be- 
sides slight  differences  in  nuance  and  in- 

7 

terpretation.  Both  national  and  regional  re- 
silience have  been  accepted  and  used  more 
or  less  interchangeably  within  ASEAN 
circles.  And  both  have  found  their  place 
in  ASEAN  official  documents,  particularly 
the  Declaration  of  ASEAN  Concord  signed 
at  the  Bali  Summit  in  1976. 

The  central  question  is  whether  in  the 
post-Cold  War  era  security  co-operation  is 
still  or  relevance  and  significance  to  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia.  And  if  so, 
what  purposes  should  it  serve,  whether  it 
is  to  be  promoted  on  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral basis,  and  how  it  would  be  related 
to  external  great  powers.  Although  not  as 
yet  involving  all  the  countries  of  the  re- 
gion as  referred  to  before,  ASEAN  may 


Security  (Washington:  Pergamon-brassey's,  1984);  and 
Alan  Rix,  "Japan's  Comprehensive  Security  and  Aus- 
tralia", Australian  Outlook  41,  no.  2  (August  1987): 
79-86. 

*See  Noordin  Sopiee,  "Malaysia's  Doctrine  of 
Comprehensive  Security",  Journal  of  Asiatic  Studies 
XXVII,  no.  2  (1984):  259-267. 

^Muthiah  Alagappa,  "Comprehensive  Security: 
Interpretations  in  ASEAN  countries",  in  Asian  Se- 
curity Issues:  Regional  and  Global  ed.  Robert  A.  Scala- 
pino,  Seizaburo  Sato,  Jusuf  Wanandi,  and  Sung-joo 
Han  (Berkeley:  Institute  of  East  Asian -Studies,  Uni- 
versity of  Cajifomia).  50-79. 
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serve  as  a  good  model,  precisely  because 
its  establishment  as  a  regional  co-opera- 
tion was  motivated  primarily  by  security 
considerations,  and  aimed,  if  in  general 
terms,  at  the  promotion  of  peace  and  se- 
curity of  its  member  states,  individually 
as  well  as  collectively  constituting  the  re- 
gion of  Southeast  Asia. 

As  mentioned  before,  security  co-opera- 
tion among  the  ASEAN  member  states 
has  been  maintained  outside  the  ASEAN 
framework.  Not  all  member  states,  how- 
ever, have  been  involved  in  such  bilat- 
eral or  trilateral  security  co-operation.  The 
limited  scope  of  security  co-operation  with- 
in the  framework  of  ASEAN  may  be  due 
to  these  reasons:  Firstly,  there  have  con- 
tinued to  be  unresolved  territorial  dis- 
putes between  certain  member  states  of 
ASEAN.  Secondly,  probably  as  a  remnant 
of  the  Cold  War,  a  multilateral  security 
co-operation  has  continued  to  give  the 
image  of  a  military  pact  with  the  involve- 
ment and  backing  of  an  external  great 
power.  And  past  experience  shows  that 
the  presence  or  involvement  of  a  great 
power  in  such  a  multilateral  security  co- 
operation might  precisely  invite  external 
interference  whenever  a  domestic  or  inter- 
state conflict  occurred  that  involved  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  sectuity  arrangement, 
or  a  neighbouring  state. 

Thirdly,  member  states  of  a  multilat- 
eral security  co-operation  are  usually  bound 
together  by  a  common  perception  of  an 
external  threat  as  in  the  case  of  NATO, . 
SEATO,  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  during  the 


'Sce  George  McTuman  &  Audrey  Kahin,  Sub- 
version as  Foreign  Policy  (Ithaca:  Cornell  Univer- 
sitx  Press,  1995). 
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Cold  War.  As  far  as  the  countries  of  South- 
east Asia,  even  the  ASEAN  member  states, 
are  concerned,  such  a  common  perception 
of  threat  of  external  nature  has  never  been, 
and  most  probably  will  never  be,  devel- 
oped. There  are  to  be  found  among  the 
member  states  of  ASEAN  such  more  or 
less  constant  and  different  factors  as 
geopolitical  set-up,  size  of  territory  and 
population,  and  historical  backgrounds, 
which  will  continue  to  shape  their  differ- 
ent and  perhaps  unchanging  perceptions 
of  threat  to  their  security,  especially  of  ex- 
ternal nature. 

Fourthly,  the  nature  of  security  prob- 
lems between  any  two  member  states  of 
ASEAN  in  their  bilateral  relations  is  al- 
most infinitely  different.  Thus  fifthly,  com- 
mon problems  and  common  approaches  to 
such  problems  are  likely  to  be  easier  to 
find  in  a  bilateral  than  in  a  multilateral 
framework,  even  if  a  common  perception 
of  external  threats  remains  lacking. 


Towards  Expansion  and  Multi- 
lateralism? 

It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  secur- 
ity co-operation  in  Southeast  Asia  may 
be  geared  towards  multilateralism,  or  at 
least  extended  so  as  to  engage  other  such 
regional  powers  in  the  Asia-Pacific  as  Aus- 
tralia. In  Southeast  Asia,  especially  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  American  military 
bases  from  the  Philippines,  pressures  were 
mounting  for  some  time  for  the  promotion 
of  multilateral  defence  and  security  co- 
operation vwthin  the  framework  of  ASEAN. 
It  seems  to  point  to  a  recognition,  an  aware- 
ness, or  a  premonition  that  the  end  of  the 


Cold  War  has  not  automatically  created 
peace  and  stability  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
even  the  wider  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
On  the  contrary,  the  demise  of  the  Cold 
War  seems  to  have  created  more  complex 
problems  of  defence  and  security  for 
Southeast  Asia.  And  in  any  event,  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War  has  created  considerable 
xmcertainty  in  the  region,  though  it  is  true 
also  with  the  whole  world,  in  that  it  is  not 
as  yet  clear  what  kind  of  power  constella- 
tion or  world  order  is  likely  to  take  shape 
in  lieu  of  the  Cold  War. 

The  main  problem  for  the  countries 
of  Southeast  Asia  is  not  whether  secur- 
ity co-operation  is  still  necessary.  The 
problem  is  whether  the  form  of  security 
co-operation  that  has  been  undertaken 
so  far  among  the  ASEAN  member  states 
should  be  continued  on  bilateral  basis,  so 
that  eventually  there  will  develop  a  web 
of  interlocking  bilateral  relationships  or 
whether  such  co-operation  should  be  pro- 
moted to  the  multilateral  level,  within  the 
framework  of  ASEAN.  If  so,  how  should  it 
relate  to  external  powers,  particularly  the 
great  powers?  The  need  for  the  present, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  strengthening 
of  security  co-operation  on  bilateral  basis, 
for  even  this  bilateral  framework  is  yet 
to  be  expanded  so  as  to  involve  all  the 
member  states  of  the  association,  which 
by  the  end  of  the  century  will  have  com- 
prised all  the  ten  countries  of  the  region. 
The  web  is  still  incomplete. 

That  is  by  no  means  to  suggest  that  the 
possibility  of  promoting  security  co-opera- 
tion on  a  multilateral  basis  is  to  be  ruled 
out  altogether.  But  present  circumstances 
would  not  favour  such  an  undertaking  for 
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the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  re- 
gion is  marked  by  diversity  in  terms  of  se- 
curity problems,  because  of  nature  of  dif- 
ferences referred  to  earlier  on. 

Indeed,  while  strengthening  and  ex- 
panding the  network  of  bilateral  security 
co-operations  such  as  now  under  way 
among  ASEAN  member  states,  certain  fac- 
tors may  nevertheless  be  considered  and 
certain  steps  taken  to  pave  the  way  for 
future  security  co-operation  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis,  not  only  within  but  also  be- 
yond ASEAN,  including  Australia.  The 
question  of  a  common  perception,  particu- 
larly of  external  threats,  as  a  glue  that  may 
serve  to  bind  together  the  parties  to  a  mul- 
tilateral security  co-operation,  may  be  open 
to  debate. 

The  key  to  the  solution  of  this  problem 
is  the  aim  of  such  a  multilateral  co-opera- 
tion. A  common  perception  will  be  neces- 
sary, if  such  co-operation  should  be  direct- 
ed against  a  common  external  enemy.  How- 
ever, one  may  consider  the  possibility  of 
a  multilateral  security  co-operation  within 
the  framework  of  ASEAN  and  beyond  that 
is  not  directed  against  any  common  ex- 
ternal threat  or  enemy,  so  that  there  is  no 
need  for  such  a  common  perception.  It  does 
not  mean,  nonetheless,  that  a  security  co- 
operation, be  it  on  bilateral  or  multilateral 
basis,  needs  a  common  perception  of  an  in- 
ternal threat.  Although  in  the  Declaration 
of  ASEAN  Concord  mention  is  made  of 
an  internal  threat  in  the  form  of  subversion 
faced  by  the  members  states  of  ASEAN, 
the  source  or  nature  of  such  a  threat  of 
subversion  may  vary  from  one  member 
state  to  another.  Furthermore,  even  in  the 
event  that  the  soiuce  or  nature  of  such  a 
threat  of  subversion  may  be  the  same  for 


all  ASEAN  member  states,  the  problem  of 
domestic  security  should  basically  be  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  individual  mem- 
ber states  concerned.  Any  co-operation  in 
this  field  would  perhaps  be  limited  to 
an  exchange  of  information  and  ideas,  by 
which  the  member  states  may  learn  from 
one  another's  experience. 

If  not  directed  against  any  common  ex- 
ternal threat  or  enemy,  an  ASEAN  multi- 
lateral security  co-operation  should  then 
serve  as  an  extension  or  expansion  of  re- 
gional co-operation  to  reduce  mutual  sus- 
picion and  to  build  mutual  confidence.  In 
other  words,  it  will  be  a  form  of  confid- 
ence-building measure  (CBM).  Therefore, 
such  a  co-operation  will  have  no  need  for 
a  formal  structure  of  its  own,  but  it  may 
form  an  integral  part  of  ASEAN  regional 
co-operation  as  a  whole  and  in  its  co-opera- 
tion with  external  powers.  What  is  most 
important  will  be  its  common  programme 
of  activities.  These  may  cover  co-ordination 
in  the  procurement  or  manufacturing  of 
weapons  and  other  military  equipment  that 
may  lead  to  some  form  of  balance  in  the 
field  among  the  member  states,  which  in 
turn  will  increase  transparency  and  enhance 
confidence  building;  co-ordination  in  train- 
ing, education,  and  exchange  of  military 
cadets  and  their  teachers;  military  exer- 
cises; exchange  of  information  and  co-or- 
dination in  the  formulation  of  strategic 
concepts  and  planning  as  well  as  military 
operation;  search  and  rescue  operation 
(SAR);  exchange  of  intelligence,  etc.  Co- 
operation in  such  fields  will  also  result  in 
greater  efficiency  in  human  and  financial 
resources  for  the  development  of  skills  and 
the  advancement  of  weapons  and  military 
technology. 
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Of  greater  importance,  however,  is  that 
such  a  multilateral  security  co-operation 
will  not  be  a  military  pact  in  the  traditional 
or  conventional  sense  of  the  word  that  we 
normally  understand,  and  will  not  be  dir- 
ected against  any  nation.  Nor  will  it  in- 
volve or  need  the  backing  of  any  external 
great  power.  Apart  from  confidence  build- 
ing, such  a  co-operation  will  help  prevent 
and  contain  possible  differences  or  con- 
flicts among  member  states.  And  in  that 
sense  it  will  help  prevent  any  possible 
threat  of  external  interference,  a  preoccupa- 
tion that  has  strongly  motivated  the  es- 
tablishment of  ASEAN  in  the  first  place. 

The  reluctance  indicated  or  expressed  by 
many  countries  in  the  region  is  towards 
the  idea  of  moving  too  fast  towards  a 
definite  structure  or  organisation  for  a  mul- 
tilateral security  co-operation,  especially  as 
mentioned  before,  what  "security"  means 
continues  to  be  different  for  different  coun- 
tries. Their  security  problems,  concerns  and 
perceptions  vary. 


The  Need  for  Confidence-Building 

"'In  other  words,  confidence  building  is 
what  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  need 
most  at  this  stage,  especially  in  relations 
to  external  powers.  In  the  meantime,  areas 
of  common  interests  should  continue  to  be 
sought,  identified  and  expanded,  on  which 
multilateral  co-operation  in  many  fields 
may  be  founded  and  promoted  for  com- 
mon benefit.  This  would  eventually  create 
an  atmosphere  that  may  be  conducive  to 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  existing  dis- 
putes. Only  then  would  hopefully  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region  be  ready  to  embark  on 


a  more  structured  security  co-operation  on 
a  multilateral  basis. 

A  regional  or  sub-regional  approach 
is  also  likely  to  facilitate  interaction  in  a 
multilateral  framework.  It  will  ensure  greater 
intensity  in  the  relations  and  co-operation 
among  states  and  areas  of  common  inter- 
ests and  common  problems,  and  thus  com- 
mon grounds  upon  which  to  promote  mu- 
tually beneficial  relationship  and  co-opera- 
tion. Here  lies,  in  the  meantime,  the  im- 
portance of  confidence-building  measures 
(CBMs),  or  confidence  and  security-build- 
ing measures  (CSBMs),  or  trust-building 
measures. 

As  mentioned  before,  traditional  forms 
of  security  co-operation,  particularly  in  the 
military  field,  which  were  germane  to  the 
Cold  War,  with  the  backing  of  a  super- 
power and  directed  towards  more  or  less 
a  well-defined  external  enemy  are  definite- 
ly no  longer  relevant.  In  the  mean  time,  in 
search  of  an  appropriate  form  of  security 
co-operation  in  the  light  of  actual  and  po- 
tential conflicts,  ill-defined  security  con- 
cerns and  perceptions,  mutual  suspicions, 
and  other  forms  of  uncertainty,  CBM  is 
the  most  appropriate  form  of  security  co- 
operation, especially  as  applied  to  a  wider 
region  such  as  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
The  concept  of  CBMs  understood  in  Eu- 
rope within  the  context  of  OSCE  has  a 
strictly  military  content  such  as  "the  prior 
notification  of  major  military  manoeuvres 
on  a  basis  to  be  specified  by  the  Confer- 
ence, and  the  exchange  of  observers  by 
invitation  at  military  manoeuvres  under 
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mutualy  acceptable  conditions".  For  South- 


Victor- Yves  Ghcbali,  "Confidence-building  mea- 
sures within  the  CSCE  process:  Paragraph-by-para- 
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east  Asia  and  the  larger  Asia  Pacific  re- 
gion, CBMs  may  be  broadly  understood 
as  including  "both  formal  and  informal 
measures,  whether  unilateral,  bilateral,  or 
multilateral,  that  address,  prevent,  or  re- 
solve uncertainties  among  states,  including 
both  military  and  political  elements". 

Such  measures  are  aimed  at  contrib- 
uting to  a  reduction  of  uncertainty,  mis- 
perception,  and  suspicion  and  thus  help- 
ing to  reduce  the  possibility  of  armed 
conflicts.  The  intent  is  to  alleviate  ten- 
sion and  reduce  the  possibility  of  an 
armed  conflict.  A  CBM  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived as  an  institution,  but  rather  as  a 
stepping-stone  or  a  building  block.  It  re- 
presents a  means  to  an  end.  And  by  lay- 
ing the  groundwork,  it  may  serve  as  a 
useful  precondition  for  effective  institu- 
tion-building." 

CBMs  help  manage  problems  and 
avoid  confrontations  between  states.  But 
they  do  not  include  mechanisms  for  con- 
flict resolution  or  other  attempts  to  re- 
dress or  deal  with  ongoing  crises,  for 
which  preventive  diplomacy  is  needed. 
Thus  the  concept  of  confidence  building 
measures  (CBM)  is  used  to  convey  the  idea 


graph  analysis  of  the  Helsinki  and  Stockholm  re- 
gimes", Research  Paper  No.  3  (New  York:  Unidir, 
1989),  3. 

'"Ralph  A.  Cossa,  Confidence  and  Security  Build- 
ing Measures:  Are  They  Appropriate  for  Asia?,  Sum- 
mary and  Analysis  of  the  Council  for  Security  Co- 
operation in  the  Asia  Pacific's  Confidence  and  Se- 
curity Building  Measures  Working  Group  Seminar 
(Honolulu,  Hawaii:  Pacific  Forum  CSIS,  January 
1995),  6;  see  also  Asia  Pacific  Confidence  and  Secur- 
ity Building  Measures  ed.  Cossa  (Washington,  D.C.: 
CSIS.  1995). 

"  Cossa,  Confidence  and  Security  Building  Mea- 
sures, 7. 
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that  a  regional  security  consensus  can  be  1 
developed  through  less  formal  approach,  ; 
built  upon  a  base  of  (personal)  political 
contacts  and  relationships,  taking  into 
account  the  security  situation  that  pre-  | 
vails  in  each  region  or  subregion.  The  ap- 
proach, however,  should  be  a  graduated 
one  and  aims  at:  reducing  tensions  and 
suspicion;  reducing  the  risk  of  war  by 
accident  or  miscalculation;  fostering  com- 
munication and  co-operation  in  a  way  that  j 
helped  to  de-emphasise  the  use  of  milit-  j 
ary  force;  bringing  about  a  better  under- 
standing of  one  another's  security  prob- 
lems and  defence  priorities;  developing 
greater  sense  of  strategic  confidence  in 

the  region.  | 

j 

i 

Australia's  Role? 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  discussion, 
therefore,  it  seems  clear  that,  FPDA  not- 
withstanding, Australia  is  to  play  a  secur-  j 
ity  role  in  Southeast  Asia  to  the  extent  j 
that  it  is  engaged  in  various  forms  of  se-  \ 
curity  co-operation,  either  on  bilateral  or  I 
multilateral  basis,  or  both,  with  the  coun-  i 
tries  of  Southeast  Asia.  Thus  in  playing 
a  role  in  the  regional  security  of  South- 
east Asia,  in  which  understandably  Aus- 
tralia has  a  vital  interest,  it  is  definitely 
not  to  defend  or  help  defend  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region,  neither  individually 
nor  collectively,  against  an  external  source  ■ 
of  threat,  except  perhaps  in  the  old  con-  ' 
text  of  FPDA,  even  if  the  term  "defence" 
often  continues  to  be  used  in  referring  to 
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secunty  co-operation. 


It  is  said,  for  instance,  in  Defending  Australia, 
that  "We  will  continue  to  give  highest  priority  in 
our  regional  defence  approach  to  the  pursuit  of  our 
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The  term  "co-operation"  can  also  mean 
"co-ordination",  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  co-operation  between  ASEAN 
states  in  the  security  field  is  not  as  yet 
promoted  within  a  definite  structure.  This, 
in  my  view,  precisely  provides  ample  op- 
portunity for  Australia  to  engage  itself 
in  a  security  co-operation  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia,  either  on  bilat- 
eral or  multilateral  basis  or  both,  as  men- 
tioned before,  without  impeding  its  role 
and  engagement  in  another  region,  par- 
ticularly the  South  Pacific,  on  bilateral 
or  multilateral  basis,  in  the  framework  of 
the  ARF  (ASEAN  Regional  Forum),  nor 
its  international  commitment  in  the  con- 
text of  ANZUS  or  the  United  Nations.  In- 
deed, these  may  even  be  complementary 
and  sustaining  one  another. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  there 
should  be  no  perception  in  Australia  of 
any  of  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  as 
a  potential  threat  to  Australia's  security  in 
the  future,  as  has  often  happened  with 
regard  to  Indonesia,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  some  circles.  On  the  other  hand. 


interests  with  the  countries  of  South-East  Asia" 
(8,  7,  p.  86);  and  "Our  defence  relationship  with 
Indonesia  is  our  most  important  in  the  region  and  a 
key  element  in  Australia's  approach  to  regional  de- 
fence engagement"  (8,  11,  p.  87). 


it  may  be  argued  that  closer  co-operation 
in  the  security  field  between  Australia 
and  the  countries  of  the  region  may  pre- 
cisely help  overcome  such  a  perception. 
Hence  the  importance  of  Australia-Indo- 
nesia security  agreement. 

Two  important  factors,  however,  are 
to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration. 
One  is  that  Australia's  security  co-opera- 
tion with  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia, 
and  thus  its  security  role  in  the  region, 
sustained  by  an  agreement,  bilateral  or 
multilateral,  should  never  create  the  im- 
pression of  "containing"  a  third  country, 
especially  a  major  external  power  like 
China,  nor  should  it  easily  give  room  for 
such  an  interpretation.  Otherwise  it  would 
run  coimter  to  the  current  policy  of  ASEAN 
to  engage  external  major  powers  in  a  re- 
gional structure.  The  other  is  that  in  the 
event  that  Australia  enters  into  a  secur- 
ity arrangement  or  agreement  with  any 
one  member  state  of  ASEAN  on  a  bilat- 
eral basis,  such  as  one  with  Indonesia,  not 
only  certain  external  major  powers  with 
great  interest  in  the  region  such  as  Chi- 
na, but  also  the  rest  of  the  ASEAN  states 
need  to  be  kept  well-informed  so  as 
to  avoid  unnecessary  misunderstanding, 
which  would  make  such  an  arrangement, 
no  matter  how  well-intended,  counter-pro- 
ductive. 


ASEAN  and  India: 
Dawning  of  New  Partnership 


Ganganath  Jha 


TRENDS  in  recent  developments  in 
relations  to  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN) 
indicate  that  India  is  considered  import- 
ant factor  in  the  stability  and  develop- 
ment of  Southeast  Asia.  Whether  it  is  an 
issue  of  democracy,  human  rights,  envir- 
onment, trade  or  investment,  there  is  con- 
vergence of  interests.  There  are  common- 
alities in  Indian  and  Southeast  Asian 
vieviT)oints  and  the  partnership  is  taking 
firm  steps  for  cooperation.  Although  there 
are  bureaucratic  hazards  in  the  way,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  dilute  booming  partner- 
ship. 


Historical  Overview 

The  geographic  setting  of  Southeast 
Asia  testifies  that  India,  China  and  Aus- 
tralia, are  situated  on  its  threr  different 
frontiers.  All  of  them  have  tried  to  pro- 
ject their  interdependence  with  Southeast 
Asia  and  expressed  their  support  for  re- 
gional peace  and  stability.  They  have  pro- 
moted dialogue  and  coordination  through 
regional  forums  and  thus  the  consensus 


is  emerging  on  security  and  economic 
matters.  Hence  ASEAN  is  emerging  as 
a  key  actor  in  the  politics  of  the  Asia- 
Pacific  and  primus  inter  pares  for  the 
success  of  India's  "Look-East"  policy. 

Although  India,  China  and  Australia 
have  projected  their  importance  in  the  sta- 
bility and  development  of  Southeast  Asia, 
the  ASEAN  perception  of  their  role  has 
varied  and  has  been  changing  from  time  to 
time. 

Australia  has  been  most  successful  in 
demonstrating  its  devotion  for  partnership 
ever  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  As  an  active  member  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO) 
and  Five  Power  Defence  Pact  (FPDP)  and 
through  "dialogue  partnership",  it  un- 
derstood Southeast  Asian  interests  and 
made  consistent  efforts  to  lay  solid  foun- 
dations of  friendship. 

China  and  India,  however,  were  not  as- 
sociated with  either  SEATO  or  FPDP  and 
were  regarded  as  destabilising  factors  at 
one  stage  or  the  other.  China  began  to  re- 
view its  ASEAN  policies  after  the  signing 
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ASEAN  AND  INDIA:  DAWNING  OF  NEW  PARTNERSHIP 

of  the  Shanghai  Communique  (1972).  It 
snapped  government  level  support  to  the 
Communist  Parties  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
looked  for  evolving  economic  partnership 
with  ASEAN.  It  accelerated  government 
level  contacts  with  ASEAN  countries  and 
supported  the  policy  of  trade  and  com- 
merce with  the  latter. 

India,  unlike  China,  was  not  connected 
to  any  suversive  organisations  in  South- 
east Asia  and  assumed  that  its  geographic 
location  in  the  middle  of  West  Asia  and 
Southeast  Asia  could  not  be  ignored  in 
any  strategic  calculations  of  the  region. 
It  felt  frustrated  when  it  was  initially 
ignored  in  the  politics  of  ASEAN.  They 
underestimated  the  importance  of  each 
other  and  were  swayed  by  the  Cold  War 
iimuendos.  It  is  felt  in  retrospect  that  In- 
dia was  also  self-righteous  and  did  not 
make  any  substantial  effort  to  cultivate 
ties.  That  proved  a  boon  for  India's  ad- 
versaries in  the  region.  It  is  a  reality  that 
the  ASEAN-Chinese  relations  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds  especially  after  Viet- 
nam's intervention  in  Cambodia  (1978). 

China  like  ASEAN,  was  emphatic  to 
propagate  that  Vietnam  posed  security 
threats  to  the  stability  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Vietnam's  intervention  in  Cambodia  proved 
a  rallying  point  for  the  US,  China  and 
ASEAN  and  they  projected  Vietnam's  be- 
haviour as  hegemonistic.  They  also  de- 
cided that  Vietnam  must  withdraw  from 
Cambodia  or  it  would  be  internationally 
isolated.  They  inadvertently  or  advertent- 
ly supported  the  policy  of  "bleeding 
Vietnam  white". 

India,  however,  did  not  agree  with  the 
ASEAN  prescription  to  resolve  the  Cam- 
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bodian  tangle  and  expressed  sympathies 
for  Vietnam.  This  was  not  appreciated  by 
ASEAN  and  therefore  India  was  viewed  a 
threat  to  regional  stability.  It  was  project- 
ed as  a  surrogate  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
destabilising  factor  in  the  politics  of 
ASEAN. 

India  was  friendly  with  the  Soviets 
and  they  had  supported  each  other  in 
times  of  crisis,  but  this  patnership  did 
not  nurture  negative  agenda  for  South- 
east Asia.  It  was  just  a  coincidence  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  India  and  Vietnam  be- 
came close  friends  and  the  dynamics  of 
the  Cold  War  proved  them  on  opposite 
side  of  the  ASEAN.  It  was  unfortunate 
for  all  the  three  but  India  had  to  pay 
heavily  in  terms  of  economic,  political 
and  strategic  calculations. 

But  the  situation  began  to  change  ra- 
pidly in  the  begiiming  of  1990s.  ASEAN 
now  attached  priority  to  partnership  with 
India.  Both  began  reviewing  their  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  policies  constantly 
and  provided  forceful  thrust  to  "Look 
East"  policy. '  They  tried  to  adjust  and 
accommodate  their  common  interests  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent.  Thus,  India 
has  succeeded  in  projecting  a  new  image 


"Look-East  Policy"  as  defined  by  Foreign  Min- 
ister Inder  Kumar  Gujral,  is  not  an  attempt  to  detach 
India  from  subregion  of  South  Asia  or  of  look- 
ing away  from  the  West.  "What  'Look-East'  really 
means  is  that  an  outward  looking  India  is  gather- 
ing all  forces  of  dynamism  ~  domestic  and  re- 
gional ~  and  is  directly  focussing  on  establishing 
synergies  with  a  fast  consolidating  and  progres- 
sive neighbourhood  to  its  East  in  the  mother  con- 
tinent of  Asia".  For  details  see  the  statement  by 
H.E.  Mr.  Inder  Kumar  Gujral  at  the  meeting  be- 
tween ASEAN  and  its  Dialogue  Partners,  Jakarta,  24 
July  1996. 
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which  is  complementary  to  the  ASEAN 
endeavours  of  amity,  peace  and  coopera- 
tion. It  is  also  interesting  now  to  note  that 
both  India  and  Russia  are  ftill  dialogue 
partners  of  ASEAN. 

It  is  understood  that  although  India 
tried  to  be  always  friendly,  its  positive 
image  had  been  tarnished  because  of  its 
close  friendship  with  the  Soviets.  How- 
ever, with  the  end  of  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
COMECON  and  the  Soviet  Union,  global 
environment  changed,  and  this  had  its 
impact  on  the  power  politics  of  the  ASEAN 
region. 

Vietnam  introduced  economic  reforms 
in  the  name  of  "doi  moi",  to  cope  with 
the  existing  realities  and  looked  for  part- 
nership with  ASEAN,  to  which  it  had  op- 
posed for  decades.  It  withdrew  its  forces 
from  Cambodia  and  cooperated  with 
ASEAN  to  resolve  the  dispute.  It  pursued 
economic  liberalisation  and  market  eco- 
nomy to  woo  foreign  investments  and 
supported  ASEAN  consensus  in  matters 
of  regional  economic  and  security.  It  ex- 
pressed total  support  to  ASEAN  Treaty 
of  Amity  and  Peace,  and  to  ASEAN  search 
for  conflict  resolution  on  the  overlapping 
sovereignty  claims  of  the  Spratlys.  The 
ASEAN  partners  felt  satisfied  and  in 
1995  offered  its  membership  to  Vietnam. 

However,  changes  in  India  are  always 
gradual  and  slow.  The  impact  of  the  So- 
viet dissolution  was  far-reaching.  This  re- 
ality was  unacceptable  to  a  section  of  the 
people  and  the  situation  have  not  changed 
fully  even  now. 

Having  a  democratic  polity  and  Com- 
mimist  Party  as  a  coalition  partner  in  New 
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Delhi,  socialist  and  populist  slogans  are 
very  often  given  credence.  Hance  policy 
changes  cannot  be  introduced  without 
creating  a  suitable  public  opinion.  India, 
with  its  multi-party  system  and  with 
leftist,  rightist,  centriet  and  regional  par- 
ties, have  always  expressed  divergent  opin- 
ion on  economic  reforms  and  liberalisation. 

Nevertheless  the  global  change  forced 
the  government  to  adapt  themselves  in  the 
emerging  world  order.  India  thus  began  to 
review  its  economic  policies  and  reorient 
its  system  in  line  with  the  demand  of 
the  global  economy.  In  that  endeavour, 
it  felt  that  ASEAN  had  the  potentials  to 
help  her.  Thus  India  extended  coopera- 
tion to  the  ASEAN  efforts  in  establishing 
peace  in  Cambodia  and  bringing  warring 
factional  leaders  of  Cambodia  to  the  Ja- 
karta Informal  Meeting  (JIM  I  and  II), 
and  later  cooperated  with  the  United  Na- 
tions's  Transitional  Authority  in  Cam- 
bodia (UNTAC)  operations.  Thus  it  con- 
tributed its  share  in  establishing  peace 
and  democracy  in  Cambodia  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  ASEAN  leaders. 

Meanwhile  ASEAN  also  reviewed  its 
policies  and  started  attaching  role  to  In- 
dia in  regional  matters  by  offering  a 
"sectoral  dialogue  partnership",  in  1992. 

Accordingly  cooperation  in  trade,  in- 
vestment, tourism,  science  and  techno- 
logies were  promoted.  ASEAN-India  Busi- 
ness Council  (AIBC),  which  was  estab- 
lished to  look  after  these  matters  gave 
their  expert  opinion  and  plans  for  co- 
operation and  collaboration.  Thus  inter- 
action between  India  and  the  ASEAN 
leaders  grew  and  both  showed  under- 
standing and  goodwill  for  each  other. 
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India's  former  Minister  for  External  Af- 
fairs, Pranab  Mukherjee  reiterated  this  and 
urged  the  Indian  business  community  in 
a  symposium  on  13  March  1996,  that  they 
should  set  a  target  for  establishing  two  or 
three  major  impact  projects  every  year  in 
India,  in  one  of  the  ASEAN  countries,  or 
in  third  countries  with  the  ASEAN  col- 
laboration. R&D  efforts  between  India  and 
the  ASEAN  should  be  strengthened  as  a 
number  of  projects  are  on  the  anvil  in 
three  areas,  such  as  information  techno- 
logy, advance  materials  and  bio-technology 
to  make  them  truly  viable  and  self-sus- 
taining enterprises  by  joining  in  the  co- 
operative effort.^ 

In  fact,  there  are  compelling  circum- 
stances for  India  and  the  ASEAN  to  work 
together.  They  are  facing  similar  chal- 
lenges and  feeling  similar  concerns  in 
the  emerging  world  order.  They  do  feel 
a  need  for  each  other  and  this  percep- 
tion is  congenial  for  stability,  peace  and 
progress  of  the  region.  It  is  this  reason 
besides  imperatives  of  economic  para- 
digms that  ASEAN  offered  full  dialogue 
partnership  to  India  in  its  fifth  summit 
meeting  in  Bangkok  in  1995. 

India  aspired  to  arose  friendly  feelings 
towards  ASEAN  during  the  Cold  War 
years,  but  its  association  wih  the  Soviets, 
socialistic  drives  at  the  domestic  level 
and  controlled  economy,  came  in  the  way. 
Furthermore  India's  economic  perform- 
ance was  poor  and  international  propa- 
ganda against  its  poverty  was  vicious. 


^Hindustan  Times,  14  March  1996.  Also  sec, 
D.  Banerjce,  "Southeast  Asia  and  India:  Emerging 
Oppotunitics",  Strategic  Analysis  17/6  (New  Delhi, 
September  1994):  703-716. 
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It  is  understandable  that  because  of  the 
rapid  rise  in  population,  corruption  and 
mismanagement,  economic  problems  were 
complicated.  The  free  press  highlighted 
negative  developments  with  juicy  tales 
and  our  regional  image  as  "poor  and  im- 
poverished" were  effectively  established. 

The  ASEAN  emerged  as  a  major  actor 
in  the  politics  of  the  Asia-Pacific  after  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War  and  it  offered  oppor- 
tunities to  India  to  come  closer.  Both  In- 
dia and  Southeast  Asia  were  facing  sim- 
ilar challenges  in  the  post  Cold  War  pe- 
riod because  the  United  States,  the  victor 
of  the  Cold  War  and  protector  of  the 
ASEAN  states  so  far,  began  transforming 
the  world  order  and  thus  emphasis  was 
given  lo  promoting  democracy,  human 
rights,  enviromnent,  and  free  trade,  etc.  at 
the  global  level,  to  the  advantage  of  west- 
em  powers. 

The  ASEAN  states  did  not  object  to  the 
broad  objectives  of  the  emerging  inter- 
national order,  if  they  would  contribute 
to  better  and  more  civilized  living,  but 
the  ASEAN  member  countries  did  not 
like  certain  western  standards  that  were 
sought  to  be  thrust  upon  them.  They  be- 
gan to  articulate  their  responses  vis-a-vis 
the  western  concept  of  democracy,  human 
rights  and  environment  an^  in  that  pro- 
cess India  offered  a  complementary  role. 

Democracy 

Although  democracy  is  important  as  a 
civilized  system  of  government,  some  im- 
portant precautions  are  needed  to  trans- 
form any  political  system.  If  a  system  is 
removed  without  a  smooth  transitional 
arrangement  and  without  evolving  con- 
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ducive  political  institutions,  it  is  short- 
lived. For  instance,  the  Soviet  Union  un- 
der M.  Gorbachev  introduced  perestroika 
and  glasnost  without  assessing  its  im- 
pact on  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  na- 
tion. Those  reforms  ultimately  caused  frag- 
mentation of  the  nation  and  resulted  in 
destabilising  the  international  system.  Sim- 
ilarly "guided  democracy"  of  Soekarno  in 
Indonesia  (1958-1965)  failed  because  the 
infrastructure  to  sustain  it  were  fragile  and 
faulty.  Again  the  democratic  experiments 
in  Myanmar  under  the  stewardship  of  U 
Nu  failed  because  of  his  liberal  attitudes 
and  poor  projection  of  his  performance. 

Democracy  should  reflect  the  type  of 
society,  their  customs,  conventions  and 
their  overall  moorings.  It  may  differ  from 
one  country  to  another  and  there  is  no 
single  model.  Abraham  lincoln  defined  de- 
mocracy as  the  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people  and  by  the  people.  Since 
they  vary  from  one  region  to  another, 
there  cannot  be  a  unified  code  of  conduct 
to  implement  it. 

Thus  implementation  of  democracy,  as 
Jusuf  Wanandi  puts  it  might  be  relative 
and  dependent  upon  history,  values,  stages 
of  development  and  the  like,  and  differ- 
ences in  the  implementation  cannot  be 
avoided.  In  order  to  have  stability  and 
development,  efficiency  and  "good  govern- 
ance" connot  be  ignored.  It  appears  that 
most  of  the  Southeast  Asian  astates  start- 
ed with  democratic  system  in  the  post- 
independence  era,  but  failed  because  they 
could  not  provide  the  evidence  of  "good 
governance".^ 


Jusuf  Wanandi,  "Confrontation  on  Human  Rights", 
Indonesian  Quarterly  XXI,  no.  3  (Jakarta,  1993):  246  . 
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Anarchy  and  chaos  are  detrimental  to 
development  and  without  development  any 
polity  would  be  shortlived.  The  democracy 
can  succeed  if  the  constitution  sufficient- 
ly reflects  local  realities,  conventions  and 
culture.  The  best  type  of  functioning  de- 
mocracy in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  can 
be  found  in  Malaysia  and  Singapore  in 
terms  of  reflecting  traditional  norms.  The 
people  in  general  have  faith  in  their  or- 
der and  it  has  stimulated  development. 
The  Malaysian  or  Singapore  model  may 
not  be  ideal  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Western  standards  but  they  are  certain- 
ly exemplary  for  the  Third  World. 

It  is  understandable  that  every  coun- 
try has  to  evolve  their  respective  indi- 
genous political  order,  and  their  sover- 
eignty demands  that  they  should  op- 
pose imposition  of  values  from  outside. 
South  and  Southeast  Asians  have  al- 
ready imbibed  western  values  during  the 
colonial  period  and  some  of  them  are  ob- 
stacles in  establishing  democracy  at  pre- 
sent. Though  most  of  the  Asian  coun- 
tries are  independent  yet  they  look  to- 
wards their  former  colonial  masters  for 
suitable  model  of  democracy  and  govern- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
coimtries  which  are  assertive  and  innova- 
tive in  looking  for  indigenous  models. 

The  ASEAN  countries  for  instance,  are 
trying  to  articulate  their  different  view- 
points and  asserting  it  at  international 
fora.  India  has  taken  note  of  it  and  is  in- 
terested in  supplementing  it.  It  believes 
that  closer  ties  with  the  ASEAN  would 
ultimately  help  reassert  Asian  identity, 
for  which  it  had  worked  through  the 
Afro-Asian  Conference,  Bandung  Confer- 
ence and  non-alignment  (NAM).  Although 
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the  quest  for  Asian  identity  was  appeal- 
ing, it  was  lost  in  the  dusty  winds  of  the 
Cold  War.  Now  there  are  positive  changes 
in  the  regional  environment  that  may 
prove  conductive  to  regional  integration. 


Human  Rights 

India  adheres  to  the  universal  declara- 
tion of  human  rights  (1948)  and  also  to 
the  declaration  of  civil  and  political  rights 
(1976)  and  has  also  established  its  own 
Human  Rights  Commission  to  monitor  it. 
However  due  to  certain  developments,  it 
has  been  subjected  to  criticism  of  human 
rights  violations,  which  is  a  sensitive  is- 
sue. Similarly  some  ASEAN  contries  are 
also  criticized  for  human  rights  violations 
and  thus  India  and  some  ASEAN  partners 
feel  similar  concerns. 

It  is  a  reality  that  there  are  separatists 
and  terrorists  in  India  and  parts  of  South- 
east Asia.  They  are  organised  and  instig- 
ate people  on  religius,  ethnic  or  linguistic 
grounds.  They  operate  violently  and  viti- 
ate peaceful  communal  life.  They  engage 
themselves  in  collecting  ransom,  kidnap- 
ping, looting,  raping  and  murdering  of 
opponents.  They  foment  fear  psychosis 
and  violate  human  rights  of  those  who 
are  generally  law-abiding  and  innocent. 
The  state  is  therefore  forced  to  intervene 
and  take  "police  action",  resulting  in  omis- 
sion and  commission.  An  understanding 
of  the  developments  in  Kashmir,  Minda- 
nao, Patani,  Arakan  and  Jaffna  suggests 
that  the  state  intervention  was  first  to 
protect  civil  rights  of  the  general  people 
and  secondly  to  prevent  fragmentation  of 
the  state. 


The  state  intervention  provokes  chain 
reactions  and  the  communal  harmony  is 
disturbed.  The  right  to  life  of  all  those 
isolated  from  terrorist  organisations  are 
threatened  and  those  supporting  the  gov- 
erment  are  labelled  enemies  and  forcibly 
evicted  from  their  homelands  or  killed. 
Thus  the  "police  action",  very  often  proves 
itself  a  necessary  evil  and  sometimes 
counter-productive.  The  police  tend  to  dis- 
play brute  force.  It  the  local  people  obey 
them,  the  terrorists  will  attempt  to  foil  them 
by  murder  and  extortion.  If  the  people  sup- 
port the  terrorists,  they  will  be  projected 
"fifth  columns"  and  pimished  by  the  state.': 

The  separatists  do  often  talk  about 
cultural  imperialism  or  "cultural  relativism" 
as  a  compulsive  factor  for  their  emer- 
gence. The  proponents  of  "cultural  re- 
lativism" view  universality  of  human 
rights  help  the  process  of  imposition  of 
dominant  culture  on  minorities.  They  un- 
derstand that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
universal  rights,  and  the  natural  rights 
theory  ignores  the  social  basis  of  an  in- 
dividual's identity  as  a  human  being,  be- 
cause a  human  being  is  always  the  pro- 
duct of  some  social  and  cultural  milieu. 
The  different  traditions  of  culture  and 
civilisation  are  different  ways  of  being 
human;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  rights 
which  belong  to  all  human  beings  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  are  rights  which 
people  have  as  desocialised  and  decultur- 
ised  beings.'' 


''t.  Mulya  Lubis,  "Human  Rights  Standard 
Setting  in  Asia:  Problems  and  Prospects",  Indone- 
sian Quarterly  XXI/1  (1993):  28  and  also  sec  A.J.M. 
Milnc,  Human  Rights  and  Human  Diversity  (Al- 
bany: Albany  State  University  of  New  York  Press, 
1986),  1. 
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Thus  "cultural  relativists"  are  trying 
to  influence  human  right  activists.  It  is 
commonly  understood  that  each  ethnic, 
cultural  and  religious  groups  are  import- 
ant within  the  boundaries  of  a  nation, 
and  the  endeavour  of  the  state  is  to  provide 
similar  opportunities  equally  to  all,  but 
majority  of  opinion  cannot  be  ignored  in 
either  democracy  or  dictatorship,  and  that 
is  applicable  at  the  universal  level. 

But  Third  World  countries  are  very  of- 
ten reprimanded  or  subjected  to  queries 
about  violating  minority  rights.  A  study 
of  the  United  Nations's  High  Commis- 
sion for  Refugees  (UNHCR),  Amnesty  In- 
ternational, and  Asia  Watch  testify  that 
they  critically  evaluate  the  performance  of 
the  Third  World  vis-a-vis  minority  rights. 
This  provides  encouragement  to  separ- 
atists inadvertently  and  thus  they  estab- 
lish contacts  with  those  organisations  and 
foment  trouble  at  the  local  level. 

The  human  rights  forums  are  general- 
ly sympathetic  to  minority  groups  and 
biased  against  the  state  in  case  of  a  con- 
flict. This  is  a  cause  for  concern  to  India, 
Indonesia,  Myanmar  and  others.  The  US 
and  the  EU  very  often  give  undue  em- 
phasis on  international  covenant  on  civil 
and  political  rights  and  optional  proto- 
col of  civil  and  political  rights  (1976). 
These  international  decuments  assume 
more  importance  to  evaluating  human  right 
situations  in  the  Third  World.  Respect- 
ive Southeast  Asian  states  are  very  sen- 
sitive to  evaluation  of  their  records  by  ex- 
ternal agencies  in  Aceh,  East  Timor,  Min- 
danao, Chalon,  Patani,  Karen.  Rohang  etc. 
and  so  is  India  vis-a-vis  Kashmir. 

There  are  some  subtle  differences  be- 
tween the  western  concept  of  human  rights 


and  that  of  the  Third  Worid.  Mr.  Jusuf 
Wanandi  of  Indonesia  has  aptly  summed 
up  these  differences  into  four  headings  — 
(a)  Universality  of  Human  Rights  (West) 
versus  cultural  relativism;  (b)  the  stress 
on  civil-political  rights  (West)  versus  so- 
cio-economic and  cultural  rights;  (c)  in- 
dividual rights  (West)  versus  communal 
and  societal  rights;  and  (d)  sanctions  for 
human  rights  violations  in  relation  to 
the  principle  of  intervention.  He  has  ex- 
plained the  Third  Worid  dilemma  and  ana- 
lysed the  problems  they  may  follow  if 
the  proposed  sanctions  by  the  West  is 
implemented  for  human  rights  violations.' 

Both  India  and  the  ASEAN  countries 
arc  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  western 
standards  and  they  advocate  a  common  ap- 
proach to  attend  grievances  connected 
with  human  rights,  India's  Premier,  P.V. 
Narasimha  Rao  spoke  in  course  of  his 
visit  to  Thailand  that  "international  rela- 
tions face  fresh  problems  such  as  the  in- 
clination amongst  some  countries  to  im- 
pose their  own  perceptions  and  values  on 
others.  Human  Rights  is  an  example.  Coun- 
tries like  ours,  committed  to  preserving 
fundamental  human  rights  in  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  situation  created  by  terrorist 
attacks  on  innocent  civilians,  are  targeted 
for  scrutiny  and  criticism.  Now  conditions 
are  sought  to  be  placed  on  the  giving  of 
assistance  that  is  meant  for  the  poor  and 
needy."* 

'jusuf  Wanandi,  n.  3:  245;  also  see  "Human 
Rights  and  Democracy  in  the  ASEAN  Nations: 
Next  25  Years",  Indonesian  Quarterly  XXI/1  (1993): 
14-24. 

*P.V.  Narasimha  Rao  in  a  banquet  speech  in 
Bangkok  on  7  April  1993  and  Bangkok  Post,  8  April 
1993. 
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The  leaders  of  the  ASEAN  have  ex- 
pressed similar  views  that  they  dislike 
to  be  dictated  on  the  question  of  human 
rights  and  express  their  allegiance  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  1948.  If  sanc- 
tions are  to  be  imposed,  it  should  not  ig- 
nore the  objective  conditions  and  interests 
of  the  Third  World. 


Environment 

Besides  human  rights,  environment  is 
emerging  as  a  contentious  issue  and  in 
this  context  ASEAN  responses  reflect  the 
opinion  of  the  Third  World.  Western  coun- 
tries are  also  trying  to  subject  Third  World 
countries  to  observe  certain  standards  for 
environmental  protection.  As  there  is  a 
proposal  to  increase  forest  covers  on  at 
least  30  per  cent  of  the  global  territory, 
and  as  the  western  countries  have  al- 
ready denuded  their  forest  covers  and  as 
they  are  running  totally  short  of  cul- 
tivable land,  they  want  to  supplement  it 
by  restructuring  environment  laws,  which 
is  determental  to  the  interests  of  the  Third 
World.' 

The  Western  countries  are  striving 
to  frame  laws  so  that  the  Third  World  is 
compelled  to  increase  its  forest  covers.  Al- 
though the  western  countries  have  most- 
ly contributed  to  environmental  hazards 
through  massive  industrialisation  and 
nuclear  experimentation,  they  wish  that 
the  Third  World  should  balance  the  situ- 
ation through  massive  afforestation.  But 
they  do  not  intend  to  commit  aid  sub- 
stantially. This  issue  was  raised  by  Ma- 


of  India  (New  Delhi),  27  June  1992. 


laysian  Premier  Mahathir  Mohamad  at 
the  Earth  Summit  at  Rio  De  Jeneiro  (1992), 
who  demanded  that  the  western  coun- 
tries should  part  with  0.7  per  cent  of 
their  GDP  ($125  billion)  as  overseas  de- 
velopment assistance'  t6 'the  south  for 
increasing  forest  covers  and  environ- 
mental protection.' 

Dr.  Mahathir  and  some  others  believed 
that  if  the  global  environment  in  some 
areas  of  the  globe  is  to  be  protected,  the 
obligations  should  be  shared  by  the  north 
and  south  in  cash  and  kind  respectively. 
As  this  endeavour  would  benefit  human- 
ity without  any  discrimination,  incentives 
should  be  given.  Although  the  Malay- 
sian proposal  was  constructive,  it  was 
rejected  by  the  US  on  the  ground  that 
such  an  endeavour  would  overlap  the 
functions  of  the  Global  Enviroimient  Fa- 
cility (GEF). 

Free  Trade 

India  and  ASEAN  find  convergence 
interests  on  issues  of  free  trade  and  pa- 
tent laws.  They  are  edged  in  favour  of 
the  West  and  they  pose  certain  threats 
to  the  interests  of  the  Third  World.  The 
attempts  of  the  developed  countries  to 
introduce  labour  standards  with  issues 
of  global  trade  have  serious  implications 
for  the  Third  World.  The  projection  of  the 
deprivation  of  developing  vis-a-vis  de- 
veloped nations  are  drawn  and  is  quite 
disturbing.' 


Ibid. 

For  analysis  of  this  aspect,  see,  Muchkund 
Dubey,  An  Unequal  Treaty:  World  Trading  Order 
After  GATT  (New  Delhi:  New  Age  International 
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Mahathir  haSi  bluntly  expressed  his 
disappointment  on  several  occasions.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Singapore  Summit  of 
ASEAN  in  1992,  he  stated,  "When  Cold 
War  was  on,  we  all  yearned  to  be  free 
from  this  oppressive  conflict.  We,  the 
ASEAN  member  countries,  who  won  the 
war,  have  a  right  to  be  more  free  now  but 
it  seems  that  we  are  less  free.  The  evolving 
world  order  is  full  of  restrictions".'" 

ASEAN  decided  to  establish  the  ASEAN 
Free  Trade  Area  (AFTA)  with  a  time  table 
of  15  years.  Declaring  AFTA,  however,  did 
not  arrest  the  tendencies  of  protectionist 
drives.  NICs  are  supporting  free  trade  but 
it  does  not  mean  that  they  ignore  indi- 
genous industries.  Again  the  countries 
with  weaker  economies  cannot  compete 
with  NICs  and  they  are  less  enthusiastic 
about  free  frade." 

India,  however,  is  a  supporter  of  free 
trade  and  campaigning  its  relevance.  The 
proposal  for  the  preferential  trade  agree- 
ment (SAPTA)  has  been  signed  for  South 
Asia,  upon  whose  success  the  future  of 
free  trade  depends.'^  The  fact  that  India 
is  advocating  the  utility  of  free  trade  in 
the  region  has  endeared  ASEAN,  because 


Limited,  1976)  and  V.R.  Krishna  Iyer  and  Others, 
ed..  Report  of  People 's  Commission  on  GATT  (New 
Delhi:  Centre  for  Study  of  Global  Trade  System  and 
Develompent,  1996)  also  see  S.P.  Gupta  and  Somsak 
Tambunlertchai,  The  Asia-Pacific  Economics:  A  Chal- 
lenge to  South  Asia  (Delhi:  Macmillan  India 
Ltd.,  1992). 

^°Hindustan  Times,  28  January  1992. 

""It  AFTA  Drops  the  Bill  Now,  Protectionists 
will  Pick  It  Up",  Asiaweek  (3  November  1993):  21- 
22. 

'^A.S.  Abraham,  "SAARC  Summit",  Times  of  In- 
dia, 29  April  1995. 


that  would  complement  the  endeavour 
of  AFTA  in  due  course.  India's  support 
for  liberalisation  and  free  trade  is  an 
elixir  to  promote  ASEAN  trade  and  in- 
vestment in  South  Asia. 

India  has  more  than  950  million  people, 
of  whom  one  fourth  belong  to  the  mid- 
dle class,  numbering  about  250  million. 
Similarly  Bangladesh  with  123  million, 
Nepal  with  22  million,  Pakistan  with  133 
million  and  Sri  Lanka  with  19  million, 
have  a  rising  population  of  the  middle 
class,  who  look  for  the  latest  gadgets 
and  technologies.  They  want  the  latest 
cars  and  television  sets  which  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  major  entrepre- 
neurs. They  are  willing  to  capitalise  on 
this  growing  market  and  ASEAN  as  an 
important  actor  in  the  politics  of  Asia- 
Pacific,  deserves  better  treatment  than 
others  because  of  their  proximity  to  India. 

ASEAN  is  striving  for  collaborative 
relations  by  greater  trade  and  invest- 
ment. Their  networking  is  being  offered 
to  facilitate  our  trade  with  East  Asia  and 
European  markets  and  their  business 
overtures  are  conducive  to  our  economic 
developments. 

ASEAN  extended  "sectoral  dialogue 
partnership"  to  India  in  January  1992  and 
to  Pakistan  in  1993.  At  that  time,  the 
ASEAN  group  accoxmted  for  six  per  cent 
of  India's  total  exports  but  for  ASEAN 
it  was  less  than  1  per  cent  of  their  global 
trade. ASEAN  was  satisfied  with  In- 
dia's responses  and  decided  to  embark 
upon  various  sectors  for  cooperation. 
They  invited  Prime  Minister,  P.V.  Nara- 


'Vi/wj  of  India,  19  March  1993. 
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simha  Rao  to  address  the  annual  Singa- 
pore lecture  (1994),  which  is  otherwise 
reserved  for  world  leaders.  Mr  Rao,  who 
spoke  on  "India  and  the  Asia  Pacific  — 
Forging  a  New  Relationship",  tried  to 
assure  ASEAN  partners  that  they  would 
find  in  India  a  reliable  partner,  a  vast 
market  if  it  is  given  a  larger  role  in  the 
Asia  Pacific.  The  process  of  this  devel- 
opment will  simultaneously  involve  the 
renaissance  of  a  great  and  noble  civiliza- 
tion, which  we  all  share  in  some  mea- 
sure.'^ The  Prime  Minister  also  answered 
many  questions  and  spoke  in  depth  on 
reforms  in  the  Indian  economy  and  said 
that  it  was  irreversible.  His  visit  proved 
good  exercise  in  confidence  building. 

The  sectoral  dialogue  between  India 
and  ASEAN  was  fruitful  in  many  ways. 
Dato  Ajit  Singh,  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  ASEAN,  took  the  initiative  to  set 
up  a  centre  for  trade  and  investment  in- 
formation and  promotion  in  1993  and 
supported  exchange  of  trade  missions 
and  trade  fairs.  He  said  that  strides  made 
by  India  in  advanced  technology,  par- 
ticularly in  the  processing  of  primary 
products,  could  be  of  great  use  in  the 
ASEAN  world."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Dinesh  Singh,  the  leader  of  Indian  dele- 
gation, presented  a  six-point  programme 
for  cooperation  including  the  setting  up 
of  a  body  of  experts  to  identify  project 
areas  where  Indian  enterprise  could  be 
utilised.'*  These  included  software  devel- 
opments and  marketing  small  and  me- 
dium enterprises,  institutionalised  link- 

^^Hindustan  Times,  9  September  1994. 
"tV/wj  of  India,  17  March  1993. 
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ages  in  major  sectors  such  as  petroleum 
and  natural  gas,  joint  ventures  and  devel- 
opment of  infrastructure,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  power  generation,  transporta- 
tion and  construction.'^ 

This  meeting  of  the  sectoral  partners 
also  decided  to  set  up  an  India-ASEAN 
fund  to  develop  cooperation  in  specific 
areas,  i.e.  tourism,  trade,  investment,  com- 
puters and  informatics,  solar  energy  and 
environmental  protection.  It  was  decided 
that  the  fund  would  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  ASEAN  Secretariat  and  adminis- 
tered by  a  joint  management  committee. 
They  agreed  to  set  up  an  ASEAN-New  Delhi 
Committee  consisting  of  the  heads  of  dip- 
lomatic missions  of  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries to  facilitate  sectoral  dialogue  rela- 
tions with  India.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
Indian  Foreign  Secretary,  J.N.  Dixit  that 
each  side  should  offer  six  postdoctoral 
fellowships  up  to  six  months  in  the  areas 
of  science  and  technology.'* 

ASEAN  certainly  seems  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  growing  economic  contacts  and 
therefore  they  have  decided  to  upgrade  sec- 
toral level  relations  to  "dialogue  partner- 
ship". As  a  result,  the  relations  are  not  only 
confined  to  trade,  investment,  tourism, 
science  or  technologies  but  new  agendas 
of  cooperation  are  being  mooted  and  con- 
fidence in  each  other  are  growing. 

India  has  been  included  in  the  ASEAN 
Regional  Forum  (ARF),  and  it  is  trying  to 
complement  the  process  of  regional  con- 
fidence building  measures,  the  develop- 
ment of  Preventive  Diplomacy  and  evolu- 
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tion  of  conflict  Resolution  Mechanisms.  Its 
participation  in  ARF  has  certainly  proved 
that  it  is  with  regional  security  consensus. 
India  is  also  applying  the  wisdom  learnt 
from  ARF  experiences  to  resolve  its  own 
disputes  with  Pakistan,  which  is  the  ul- 
timate objective  of  the  "Gujral  doctrine"." 
Such  changes  in  Indian  approach  are  dif- 
ferent from  that  they  pursued  in  the  past 
50  years. 

It  is  quite  interesting  that  some  ASEAN 
countries  have  appreciated  the  Indian 
stand  and  they  believe  that  India  and  Pa- 
kistan are  capable  of  resolving  all  their 
disputes  including  Kashmir.  But  as  they 
have  more  proximity  with  India,  they  are 
promoting  better  interaction  with  it,  though 
both  are  associated  with  ASEAN  as  a  dia- 
logue partner  and  sectoral  partner  re- 
spectively. They  do  believe  that  economic 
prosperity  and  closer  interactions  in  trade 
and  commerce  would  break  new  grounds 
for  friendship.  Having  geographic  con- 
tiguity with  India  they  are  evincing  in- 
terests in  helping  India  find  markets  not 
only  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  also  in  East 
Asia,  particularly  China.  Thai  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  Supachai  Panitchpakdi  said  on 
5  January  1995  in  Calcutta  that  "India 
could  use  Thailand  as  base  for  entry  into 
the  ASEAN  and  East  Asian  markets.  India 
could  enter  into  Chinese  market  in  a  big 
way  through  Thailand.  The  forthcoming 
century  would  be  the  Pasific  Century  with 
strong  growth  in  East  Asia  and  ASEAN. 


Inder  Kumar  Gujral,  India's  Minister  for  Ex- 
ternal Affairs,  has  expended  his  views  that  in  order 
to  have  confidence  building  with  Pakistan,  retort 
and  retaliation  are  counterproductive.  We  should 
give  a  patient  hearing  to  Pakistan  and  search  out 
avenues  of  cooperation. 
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India  should  do  well  to  latch  itself  to 
this  growth."^" 

Growth  Triangle 

Some  of  the  ASEAN  states  have  pro- 
posed "growth  triangle"  relations  to  pro- 
vide new  dynamism  and  momentum  to 
India-ASEAN  relations.  The  experiment  for 
establishing  "growth  triangle"  has  been 
tried  amongst  Singapore,  Malaysia  and 
Indonesia  and  have  proved  beneficial  to 
the  partners.  It  is  a  type  of  entrepreneur- 
ship  in  which  the  three  provide  different 
inputs,  such  as  "A"  may  provide  territory, 
"B"  the  capital,  and  "C"  the  expertise  and 
management.  The  three  partners  try  to 
supplement  the  efforts  of  one  another  to 
promote  trade  and  business,  Indonesia  and 
Singapore  have  growth  areas  in  Batam  and 
Malaysia  and  Singapore  have  the  growth 
triangle  at  Johore  and  all  the  partners 
have  benefited  from  the  business  venture. 

In  October  1994,  Mr  Surin  Pitsuwan, 
Thai  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  proposed 
"growth  triangle"  relations,  involving  In- 
dia, Sri  Lanka  and  Thailand  in  the  An- 
damans.^'  He  believed  that  such  an  en- 
deavour would  augment  supply  of  raw 
materials,  financial  goods  and  high  tech- 
nology. This  proposal  was  once  again 
reminded  by  Mr.  Supachai  Panitchpakdi 
in  January  1995,  who  explained  that  "Thai- 
land wished  to  build  a  four-lane  highway 
between  the  Andaman  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  Thailand  and  envisioned  construction 
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of  a  deep-sea  port,  refirveries  and  industrial 
ventures  alongside  the  high  way."" 

It  is  interesting  that  business  circles  in 
Indonesia  are  interested  in  a  "growth  tri- 
angle" for  the  Andamans  involving  In- 
dia, Indonesia  and  Thailand.  New  Delhi 
side  of  the  India-Indonesia  Friendship 
Association  articulated  this  idea  in  1993 
but  bureaucracy  on  both  sides  have  not 
yet  agreed  to  engage  in  this  venture.  India 
is  yet  to  be  conversant  with  the  advant- 
ages of  growth  triangle.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  when  India  advocated  a  tri- 
lateral cooperation  in  the  name  of  "troika", 
involving  one  or  two  ASEAN  countries 
in  industrial  joint  ventures  in  third  coun- 
tries it  had  little  response.  It  proposed 
"troika"  to  Singapore  for  joint  ventures 
in  Vietnam.  Through  this  venture,  India 
proposed  to  produce  goods  urgently  re- 
quired in  the  Third  World. 

India  and  Indonesia  have  close  geopo- 
litical pragmatism  demands  opening  new 
vistas  of  trade  and  cooperation.  Indonesian 
Minister,  loop  Ave  in  his  1997  visit  to  In- 
dia explained  this  desire  very  clearly,  but 
both  sides  are  presently  giving  importance 
to  improving  infrastructural  and  commim- 
icational  aspects,  and  growth  triangle  pro- 
posal is  yet  to  be  taken  up  for  serious  con- 
sideration. 


and  increasing  business  vistas.  For  exam- 
ple, if  we  examine  India's  trade  with  Thai- 
land, it  has  touched  more  than  $1  billion 
per  year.^''  It  was  negligible  in  the  past, 
but  now  it  has  picked  up  momentum.  In- 
dia's export  zoomed  ahead  of  target  dur- 
ing 1990-1992,  when  it  exported  gems  and 
precious  stones,  cotton  and  fabric,  ma- 
chinery and  parts,  urea  and  fertilizers, 
while  importing  pulses  (urad  and  moong), 
rubber,  machinery,  synthetic  fibres  and 
inorganic  chemicals.  The  trade  volimie  rose 
further  by  20  per  cent  in  1994  and  there 
are  optimistic  projections.  Again  the  two- 
way  trade  between  India  and  Malaysia 
during  1994  amounted  to  $772  million." 
According  to  the  latest  report,  the  two- 
way  trade  between  the  two  crossed  $1300 
ih  1995,  an  increase  of  41  per  cent  over 
1994  26  India  imports  palm  oil,  petroleum, 
crude  rubber  and  other  non-ferrous  base 
metals  and  exports  engineering  goods, 
building  materials,  textile,  yams,  chemicals 
and  pharmaceuticals,  molasses,  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

On  the  other  hand,  trade  with  Singa- 
pore which  accounted  for  merely  $44  mil- 
lion in  1988,  rose  to  $1.5  billion  in  1992  and 
it  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  per 
year."  Singapore  provides  the  outlet  not 
only  for  East  Asian  markets  but  also  for 


Trade  and  Investment 

The  trade  turn-over  and  growing  in- 
vestment between  India  and  the  ASEAN 
countries  display  confidence  in  each  other 


"India,  Singapore  Plan  Troika  to  tap  Devel- 
oping Markets'^  Times  of  India,  9  September  1994. 
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the  US  and  European  Union.  India  imports 
engineering  goods,  oil  rigs,  palm  oil,  or- 
ganic chemicals,  glassand  telecom  equip- 
ment etc.  and  exports  textiles,  spices,  fod- 
ders, inorganic  chemicals,  jute,  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Same  trends  are  visible  in  re- 
lation to  other  Southeast  partners. 

According  to  the  Federation  of  Indian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  (FICCI) 
the  annual  average  growth  rate  of  India's 
export  to  ASEAN  countries  during  1991- 
1995  stood  at  40  per  cent.  As  compared  to 
this,  export  to  the  US  grew  by  28  per  cent, 
to  Japan  by  18  per  cent  and  to  EU  by  24 
per  cent.  Similarly  annual  average  grov^h 
rate  of  imports  from  ASEAN  was  up  by 
23  per  cent  as  compared  to  15  per  cent 
from  the  US,  17  per  cent  from  Japan  and 
a  mere  13  per  cent  from  the  EU.^^  FICCI  has 
also  projected  that  it  would  be  beneficial 
for  India  to  concentrate  on  ASEAN  as  a 
major  potential  market  and  explore  the 
possibilities  of  greater  interaction  with  the 
ASEAN  economies.^' 

Investment  ties  are  also  giving  encour- 
aging signals.  Indian  entrepreneurs  had 
been  eagerly  investing  in  the  ASEAN  eco- 
nomy, but  it  was  never  reciprocated  be- 
fore 1991.  Now  the  scenario  is  changing 
and  India  is  viewed  as  one  of  the  biggest 
markets  of  the  world.  If  we  examine  the 
investment  figures  of  Thailand,  Malaysia 
and  Singapore  in  India,  it  may  look  meagre 
but  it  has  potentials  to  attract  prospective 


FICCI  Symposium  on  "India:  Full  Dialogue 
Partner  of  ASEAN-New  Business  Opportunities", 
Background  Paper,  FICCI,  New  Delhi,  13  March 
1996,  1-17. 
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investors.  Thailand  agreed  to  invest  $120 
million  in  India  in  1993  to  collaborate  in 
fishing,  prawn  farming,  shrimp  feed  meal 
production  and  tourism.^"  Some  Thai  com- 
panies have  also  signed  agreements  with 
Indian  companies  in  the  telecommunica- 
tions sector.  Thai  confidence  in  India  has 
grown  to  the  extent  that  they  have  agreed 
to  invest  in  Bihar  also.  When  Bihar  Chief 
Minister  Laloo  Parsad  Yadav  visited 
Thailand  in  August  1995,  Bangkok-based 
Shivnath  Investment  Company  Pvt  Ltd. 
as  well  as  Usha  Siam  Company  Ltd.  signed 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOUs) 
to  develop  Buddhist  sites  in  the  state, 
including  modernisation  of  the  airport 
and  construction  of  a  meditation  centre 
at  Bodh  Gaya.^'  They  strove  to  prepare  a 
master  plan  in  this  regard  and  search  out 
feasibilities  of  developing  tourism. 

On  the  other  hand,  Malaysia  is  enthu- 
siastic to  invest  in  India.  Renong  Overseas 
Corporation  is  engaged  in  a  feasibility  stu- 
dy for  building  700  kilometer  superfast  ex- 
press highway  between  Calcutta  and  Sili- 
guri,  costing  Rs.  3500  crores  on  a  build-op- 
erate transfer  (BOT)  basis.^^ 

Further,  Tenanga  National  has  signed 
agreements  to  develop  a  $800  million  po- 
wer plant  in  Bangalore  and  a  $705  mil- 
lion power  project  in  Tamil  Nadu."  The 
two  countries  signed  an  investment  pro- 
tection agreement  on  3  August  1995  which 
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is  first  of  its  kind  that  Malaysia  signed 
with  any  nation  in  South  Asia.  Malaysia 
has  agreed  to  provide  national  treatment 
to  companies  from  India.  The  agreement 
envisages  construction  of  a  13,000  kilo- 
meter highway,  at  the  cost  of  $20  billion 
over  the  next  20  years  on  BOT  basis. 

Hyderabad's  Kumar  Group  of  Industries 
signed  a  joint  venture  agreement  with 
MBF  Holdings  and  Corporate  Arrow  for 
setting  up  a  finance  company  in  India.'' 
Khemyan  Corporation  signed  another  agree- 
ment with  Bangalore-based  Khoday's  group 
to  develop  township,  hotels  resorts,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  complexes  in  India. 

Singapore,  however,  is  the  biggest 
ASEAN  investor  so  far.  It  invested  $30  mil- 
lion in  1992,  $33  million  in  1993  and  $48 
million  1994.'*  Both  countries  signed  12  co- 
operation agreements,  worth  several  mil- 
lion dollars  in  September  1994  of  which 
four  were  in  the  manufacturing  sector 
and  the  remaining  in  service  sector.  The 
joint  ventures  to  be  established  in  India 
covered  a  wide  range  of  areas  from  aqui- 
culttu-e,  bakery,  banking  commercial  office 
complexes,  LPG  terminal,  mini-township, 
restaurant  chain,  ship  building  and  tele- 
communication equipments." 

Ganpatrai  Jaigopal  of  Bombay  signed 
joint  venture  agreements  with  two  Singa- 
pore based  companies  —  Thakral  Invesment 
Holdings  Pvt  Ltd.  to  set  up  a  state  of  the 


^'*G.  Chandrasekhar,  "India,  Malaysia  Sign  Five 
MOUs",  Times  of  India,  4  August  1995. 
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art  ship-breaking  facility  with  a  capacity 
of  100,000  tonnes  per  annum  at  Sosia, 
Gujarat.  The  project  cost  was  estimated  at 
$5  million.'^ 

Western  India  group  signed  a  joint  ven- 
ture agreement  with  M/s  Sembawang  En- 
gineering to  understake  designing,  engen- 
eering,  building,  owning  and  operating  of 
liquefied  petroleum  gas  terminal  facil- 
ities in  India.  The  project  was  estimated 
to  cost  Singapore  $100. 

TCFC  of  India  joined  hands  with  M/s 
Kephinance  Invesment  Pvt  Ltd.  to  set  up 
a  new  Banking  company  in  Goa.  This  en- 
visages an  invesment  of  $13.5  million.  Yet 
another  agreement  for  a  joint  venture  was 
made  between  Growth  Techno  Projects 
Ltd.  (India)  with  M/s  CONTECH  (Singa- 
pore) for  a  $700  million  township  project 
in  Ghaziabad. 

Singapore-based  SIA  Engineering  Com- 
pany announced  the  project  of  $390  mil- 
lion to  set  up  an  aircraft  maintenance  fa- 
cility in  India.'' 

Reflective  of  the  growing  interest  of 
Singapore  in  India,  MOUs  for  projects 
worth  $130  million  were  signed  between 
India  and  Singapore  companies  on  5  Janu- 
ary 1995  on  the  eve  of  CII  centenary  ftmc- 
tion  in  Calcutta.  This  included  a  proposal 
to  set  up  a  70  acre  technology  park  in 
Gurgaon  and  an  import  terminal  for  petro- 
leum products  at  Paradip.""  MOUs  includ- 


Hinduslan  Times,  10  September  1994. 
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Nitya  Chakaraborty,  "Rao:  India  Will  Soon 
Have  Dialogues  with  APEC",  Hindustan  Times,  10 
September  1994. 

'^'^Times  of  India,  19  February  1994. 

'^^Times  of  India,  6  January  1995. 
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ed  establishment  of  a  project  for  manu- 
facturing telecommunication  equipment 
and  one  for  a  shrimp  plant."' 

Conclusion 

We  find  that  ASEAN  states  view  In- 
dia significant  in  economic  terms  ever 
since  India  chose  the  path  of  economic 
liberalisation  and  market  economy.  As  the 
ASEAN  countries  are  booming  and  ex- 
panding their  business/^  and  as  it  has  al- 
read}'  penetrated  Chinese  and  other  neigh- 
bouring markets,  it  looks  towards  India 
with  sensuous  eyes.  On  the  other  hand, 
India  is  favourably  inclined  and  attaching 
prime  importance  to  ASEAN  for  culti- 
vating ties.  This  convergence  alomg  with 
changing  external  environment  are  cer- 
tainly creating  a  conducive  atmosphere  to 
projecting  India  as  a  factor  in  the  stabil- 
ity and  development  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  vice  versa. 

Both  India  and  Southeast  Asia  believe 
that  they  are  essential  to  each  other  in 
neutralizing  external  threats,  particularly 
to  cope  with  the  issues  of  democracy,  hu- 
man rights,  environment  adn  free  trade. 
They  have  to  evolve  joint  strategies  to 
project  their  long-term  interests. 


^Vor  this  aspect  sec,  M.C.  Abad,  J.R.,  "Rc- 
cngineering  ASEAN",  Contemporary  Southeast  Asia 
18/3  (Singapore.  December  1996):  237-253. 


Most  of  the  States  in  this  region  have 
a  plural  society  and  there  is  a  quest  for 
"unity  in  diversity".  India  pursues  this 
principle  but  politicisation  throws  its  own 
challenges.  There  is  a  need  to  evolve  re- 
gional response  to  attend  them  and  pro- 
mote integrationist  trends. 

India  and  the  ASEAN  member  states 
have  many  experiences  to  share.  The 
ASEAN  member  states  attach  prime  im- 
portance to  good  governance,  stability 
and  efficiency  in  the  polity  of  the  na- 
tion. However,  political  developments  of 
the  past  few  years  suggest  that  there 
is  an  increasing  urge  for  more  demo- 
cratisation.  On  the  other  hand,  India  has 
a  liberal  democracy  where  reforms  are 
advocated  to  accelerate  developmental 
problems.  Although  political  problems 
in  India  and  the  ASEAN  member  states 
differ,  both  have  many  experiences  to 
share  and  policies  to  emulate.  However, 
from  the  Indian  viewpoints  the  most  im- 
portant is  to  learn  business  experiences 
from  the  ASEAN  partners.  ASEAN  per- 
ceives India  as  a  gateway  of  trade  expan- 
sion in  the  South  Asian  region  and  India 
views  ASEAN  as  a  gateway  of  trade  ex- 
pansion in  the  South  Asian  region  and 
India  views  ASEAN  as  a  gateway  of 
trade  expansion  in  the  Asia-Pacific.  They 
have  to  strike  a  balance  to  accommodate 
each  other's  interests,  and  to  prove  useful 
and  complementary  to  one  another  per- 
petually. 


A  Framework  for  Internal 
Regional  Conflict  Resolution  in 
the  Southeast  Asia  Context 

Aderemi  Isola  Ajibewa 


Introduction 

A sense  of  external  security  threats 
to  the  region  from  China  and  the 
Vietnam  war  combined  to  allow 
the  creation  of  the  Association  of  South- 
east Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  in  August 
1967  through  the  Bangkok  Declaration.  For 
the  ASEAN  coimtries,  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  has  meant  the  disappearance  of  just 
one  dimension  of  its  security  problems. 
While  conceding  that  no  two  countries' 
security  threats  can  exactly  be  the  samb,  a 
survey  and  study  of  most  Southeast  Asian 
nations  security  threats  and  problems 
shows  somewhat  consistent  features  since 
1985.'  In  fact,  within  the  region,  the  major 


This  author  acknowledges  the  helpful  editorial 
comments  from  Janice  Kaur-Munster. 

'No  ASEAN  country  expects  to  be  invaded,  and 
no  country  anticipates  the  arrival  of  an  enemy  fleet 
in  its  territorial  waters.  The  greatest  threat  to  na- 
tional security  are  threats  that  begins  as  external, 
but  work  their  destruction  from  within.  ASEAN 
leaders  arc  concerned  about  foreign  economic  pen- 
etrations, the  unplanned  importation  of  alien  cul- 


threats  have  come  from  internal  (both  do- 
mestic and  regional)  rather  than  external 
ones,  characterised  by  religious  challenges, 
insurgencies,  drug-trafficking  and  illegal 
border  crossings,  subversion,  secession  by 
struggles,  military  coups  and  ethnic  con- 
flicts, which  threatened  the  very  founda- 
tions of  civil  and  political  life.  The  need 
to  manage  or  moderate  these  conflicts  and 
bring  peace  and  harmony  to  our  societies 
have  necessitated  the  rethinking  of  many 
components  of  ASEAN  security. 

Given  the  complex  relationship  between 
democratisation  and  economic  transforma- 
tion, the  continued  repressive  rule,  political 


tural  values  and  practices.  For  more  details  on 
ASEAN  perceptions  of  internal  and  external  threats, 
see  Robert  Tilman,  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Enemy 
Beyond:  ASEAN  Perception  of  External  Threats 
(London:  Westview  Press,  1987),  152-53  and  Walker 
Connor,  "Prospects  for  Stability  in  Southeast  Asia: 
The  Ethnic  Barier"  in  Kusuma  Snitwongsc  et.  al. 
(cds.),  Durable  Stability  in  Southeast  Asia  (Singa- 
pore: Institute  of  Southeast  Asian  Studies,  1987), 
32-59. 
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suppression  and  abuse  of  human  rights 
in  some  of  the  countries  in  the  region,  es- 
pecially Cambodia  and  Myanmar,  will  re- 
sult in  a  higher  degree  of  violent  changes 
unless  there  is  regime  and  government  re- 
form. In  1988,  a  series  of  pro-democracy  de- 
monstrations rocked  Burma.  The  movement 
was  suppressed  by  the  militarj'  who  seized 
power  on  18  September  1988,  and  estab- 
lished rule  by  the  State  Law  and  Order 
Restoration  Council  (SLORC).  Although  the 
multi  ~  party  general  elections  were  held 
on  27  May  1990  in  which  the  opposition 
party,  the  National  League  for  Democracy, 
won  a  landslide  victory  gaining  392  out 
of  485  contested  seats,  the  SLORC  has  sig- 
nally failed  to  transfer  power  to  a  duly 
elected  civilian  government.  The  leader  of 
pro-democracy  movement,  Aung  San  Sun 
Kyi  has  been  held  under  house  arrest  in 
Rangoon  since  July  1989.  Many  other 
countries,  such  as  Philippines  and  Indo- 
nesia, today  enjoy  governments  less  op- 
pressive than  their  predecessors,  but  are 
still  far  short  of  consistently  protecting 
the  full  range  of  internationally  recognised 


Human  rights  are  ordinarily  understood  as  the 
rights  that  one  has  simply  because  one  is  a  human 
being.  In  contemporary  international  relations, 
human  rights  have  a  special  reference  to  the  ways 
in  which  states  treat  their  own  citizens  in  their 
own  territory.  It  is  therefore  conventional  to  dis- 
tinguish, for  example,  international  terrorism,  war 
crimes,  muggings,  gangland  violence,  and  drought  — 
caused  famine  from  "human  rights"  issues,  even 
though  they  also  lead  to  denials  of  life  and  security. 
I  will  therefore  adopt  this  relatively  narrow  focus 
here,  both  because  it  corresponds  to  standard  usage 
and  because  it  focuses  our  attention  on  a  central 
problem  of  national  and  international  p>olitics.  For 
a  clear  survey  of  Burma  under  the  rule  of  the 
SLORC  junta,  see  James  F.  Guyot  &  John  H.  Badgley, 
"Myanmar  in  1989",  Asia  Survey  30,  no.  2  (Feb- 
ruary 1990):  187-95. 


human  rights.  At  present,  there  are  no 
intergovernmental  regional  human  rights 
organisations  in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  and  coupled 
with  the  trend  of  events  in  the  region,^ 
that  is,  as  newly  empowered  democratic 
forces  struggle  for  control  with  military 
junta/established  government  and  elites, 
the  potential  for  regional  conflict  could 
increase.  Economic  desperation  will  cause 
severe  pressures  within  many  societies. 
In  a  similar  vein,  the  very  existence  of 
some  Southeast  Asian  states  could  be 
threatened  by  divisive  and  violent  ethnic 
conflicts  and  ultra  radical  religious  fanat- 
icism, all  these  will  create  conflictual  re- 
lationships and  complications  which  the 
regional  organisation  cannot  and  indeed 


Most  notably  increased  ethnic  violence  and  the 
South  China  Sea  dispute.  For  more  details  on  re- 
solving the  South  China  Sea  dispute  and  checking 
narcotics,  see  Scott  Synder  "The  South  China  Sea 
Dispute:  Prospects  for  Preventive  Diplomacy".  A 
Special  Report  of  the  United  States  Institute  for 
Peace,  Washington  D.C.,  August  1996.  Mohamed 
Ismail  Yaman  "Supply  and  Trade  in  Narcotics: 
Checking  Source  and  Distribution  —  The  Malaysian 
Experience",  and  William  Simpson,  Jr.  "Heroine 
Supply:  An  International  Threat"  in  Thangam 
Ramnath  (ed.)  The  Emerging  Regional  Architec- 
ture in  the  Asia  Pacific  Region  (Malaysia:  ISIS, 
1996),  391-401;  on  militarisation  in  Southeast  Asia, 
see  Yoshikazu  Sakamoto,  Asia  Militarisation  &  Re- 
gional Conflict  (London:  Zed  Press  Ltd.,  1988),  37- 
53. 

Vor  a  detailed  report  on  the  alleged  abuse  of 
human  rights  by  Indonesian  forces  following  the  in- 
vasion in  1975  and  the  legal  basis  of  Indonesian 
claims:  economic  viability,  armed  aggression,  self 
defence,  invitation  by  East  Timor,  long  term  re- 
gional security  and  humanitarian  intervention,  sec 
East  Timor:  Violation  of  Human  Rights:  Extra-judicial 
Executions,  "Disappearances ",  Torture  and  Political 
Imprisonment,  1975-1984  (London:  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional Publication.  1985). 
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must  not  ignore.  Development  is  a  long- 
term  process  that  must  be  sustained  over 
time  and  ASEAN  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  need  for  support  for  democracy  and 
the  building  of  civil  societies  at  the  macro 
level.  In  this  respect,  an  effective  regional 
security  structure  may  have  to  reject  the 
"solution"  built  into  the  ASEAN,  accord- 
ing to  which  Southeast  Asia  states  had 
no  right  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  their  neighboiu's,  and  re- 
place it  by  an  explicit  linkage  between  dom- 
estic government  and  regional  security. 

The  situation  in  the  South  China  Sea 
continues  to  cause  concern,  and  dire  pre- 
dictions as  to  the  possibile  outcome  are 
not  lacking.  Armed  clashes  there  and  in 
the  Guff  of  Thailand  are  not  uncommon, 
and  this  is  v^ddely  indicative  of  events,  ac- 
tual and  potential  in  Southeast  Asia  that 
tend  to  compel  a  re-examination  of  the  is- 
sues involved  in  conflict  management  and 
principles  required  for  an  effective  regional 
security  system.  A  key  element  in  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General's  Agenda  for 
Peace  is  an  emphasis  on  regional  organ- 
isations and  the  contributions  they  can 
make  to  reinforce  and  complement  the 
work  of  the  UN  in  building  global  secur- 
ity. The  trend  toward  a  regionalist  as  op- 
posed to  a  globalist  perspective  in  conflict 
resolution  and  management  in  the  Third 
World,  offers  tremendous  opportunities 
for,  as  well  as  challenges  to,-  regional  and 
sub-regional  organisations  in  the  manage- 
ment of  conflicts.  The  hypothesis  under- 
lying this  paper  is  that  a  subregional  ap- 
proach is  most  realistic,  feasible  and  there- 
fore most  appropriate  to  the  question  of  re- 
gional cooperation  in  any  field,  particular- 
ly in  that  of  security.  These  conflicts  can 


be  resolved  in  one  or  two  ways:  by  some 
forms  of  agreement  to  cooperate  regardless 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  boundary, 
or  by  negotiating  a  boundary.  For  example, 
the  disputed  territorial  claims  in  the 
Spratly  Islands  and  the  South  China  Sea, 
drug  trafficking,  illegal  immigrants  and 
the  piracy  issues  rearing  their  ugly  head 
in  most  of  the  Third  World  especially  in 
Southeast  Asia,  can  be  resolved  through 
close-cooperation  among  the  regional  and 
international  commimity. 

Within  the  Southeast  Asia  region,  the 
institutional  framework^  for  promoting  re- 
gional peace  and  seairity  already  exist  but 
have  not  actually  addressed  some  imbal- 
ance(s)  within  member  states  that  have 
given  cause  for  conflict.  ASEAN  is  pos- 
sibly best  known  globally  for  its  leading 
role,  both  within  and  outside  UN,  in  ef- 
forts to  end  the  Vietnamese  occupation  of 
Cambodia,  which  lasted  from  1979  until 
1989.  This  article  offers  some  modest  sug- 
gestions within  which  regional  actors  in 
the  Southeast  Asia  can  address  internal 
regional  conflicts  within  the  region.  Par- 
ticular attention  would  be  drawn  to  the 
problems  of  regional  domination  which 
may  cause  interstate  resentment  and  to 
the  important  factors  which  are  likely  to 
encoiu-age  or  discourage  regional  solutions 
to  regional  conflicts. 

This  article  will,  of  necessity,  address 
the  more  theoretical  problem  of  the  rela- 


For  more  details  on  ZOPFAN  as  a  comprehen- 
sive regional  security  idea,  sec  B.A.  Hamzah,  South- 
east Asia  and  Regional  Peace  (Malaysia:  ISIS,  1 992), 
and  for  confidence  building  and  conflict  resolution 
in  Asia  Pacific,  sec  Muthiah  Alagappa,  Building  Con- 
fidence, Resolving  Conflicts  (Malaysia:  ISIS,  1989). 
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tionship  between  internal  action  and  the 
dynamics  of  civil  society.  In  the  context  of 
ASEAN  those  dynamics  are  particularly 
acute  with  the  transformation  of  ASEAN 
from  a  membership  of  seven  to  ten.  It  raises 
important  questions  with  respect  to  the 
organisation's  internal  dynamics  as  well 
as  its  extra-ASEAN  links.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  ASEAN  solidarity  can  be 
maintained,  or  perhaps  other  organisational 
modes  will  have  to  be  found  that  can  ac- 
commodate the  command  political  system 
of  two  socialist  states  (Vietnam  and  Laos), 
a  still  disintegrated  Cambodia,  and  a  Myan- 
mar  junta.  They  all  have  little  enough  in 
common  with  one  another,  much  less  with 
the  founding  five  members.  Whether  it 
succeeds  of  fails,  the  experiencee  of  a  re- 
gional initiative  with  a  similar  set  up  else- 
where will  have  a  major  effect  on  ASEAN 
perceptions  of  regional  initiatives  in  the 
settlement  of  civil  disorders. 

The  direct  application  of  the  West 
African  model  to  the  Southeast  Asian  re- 
gion is  problematic.  The  only  reason  I  re- 
fered  to  West  African  model  is  that  so  far 
the  world  community  has  had  no  other 
regional  intervention  experience  of  this 
kind.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
the  West  Ajfrican  experience  can  automat- 
ically be  transplanted  to  Southeast  Asia. 
It  is  self-evident  that  every  international 
agreement  is  a  product  of  its  time  and 
place  and  caimot  be  emulated  exactly  else- 
where. The  ECOMOG  process  is  largely 
attributable  to  unique  historical  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  humanitarian  inter- 
vention in  Iraq.  It  is  also  clear  that  the 
ECOMOG  process  is  a  problematic  model, 
having  been  almost  derailed  by  the  schism 
among  the  Francophone  leaders  in  the 


region,  most  notably  by  the  human  rights/ 
security  nexus  enshrined  in  the  1978  Pro- 
tocol and  the  1981  Agreement.  The  major 
problem  in  attempting  to  duplicate  the 
West  African  model  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
lies,  however,  in  the  stark  differences  be- 
tween the  two  regions. 


Rationale 

Given  the  crises  that  have  accompanied 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  it  is  likely  that  ex- 
ternal powers  will  be  less  interested  in 
the  intra-inter  regional  security  threats  in 
Southeast  Asia.  For  this  reason.  Southeast 
Asia  will  have  to  address  its  own  prob- 
lems more  independently  than  before. 
Most  existing  research  focuses  on  the 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities 
in  the  region  aimed  at  resolving  the  Cam- 
bodia conflict,  while  resolution  of  internal 
conflicts  mechanisms  has  received  less 
attention.  The  more  pressing  theoretical 
need  at  present,  however,  is  developing 
competence  to  mediate  internal  conflicts 
before  they  become  violent.  In  addition, 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  investigate 
how  the  concept  of  Asia-Pacific  peace- 


end  of  the  cold  war  has  removed  the  prin- 
cipal U.S.  rationaJc  for  supporting  repressive  re- 
gimes, and  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  cH- 
minated  the  other  major  postwar  pillar  of  support 
for  such  regimes.  Here  too,  though,  wc  should  be 
war>'  of  excessive  optimism.  The  United  State  cri- 
ticised violations  of  civil  and  political  rights  in 
China  and  Soviet  bloc  countries  while  condoning,- 
or  even  encouraging,  violations  of  the  same  rights 
in  "friendly"  countries  like  Indonesia  over  the  Ti- 
mor crisis.  See  Newyweek,  27  January,  1997  and 
Torben  Retboll,  "The  East  Timor  Conflict  and 
Western  Response",  Bulletin  of  Concerned  Asian 
Scholars  19,  no.  1  (January  1987):  24-49. 
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keeping  strategies  within  the  continent 
may  be  evolving  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Agenda  For  Peace  (AFP)  is  not  com- 
patible with  ASEAN's  principle  object- 
ives. However,  Chapter  VIII,  Article  52  of 
the  United  Nations  stated  that  "nothing 
in  the  present  charter  precludes  the  exist- 
ence of  regional  arrangements  for  dealing 
with  such  matters  relating  to  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security 
as  are  appropriate  for  regional  action,  ... 
the  security  council  shall  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  Pacific  settlement  of  local 
disputes  through  such  regional  arrange- 
ment." The  "ASEANisation"  process  on  se- 
curity matters  operates  under  the  purview 
of  musyawarah  dan  mufakat  (to  engage 
in  discussions  or  deliberations  leading  to 

7 

consensus),  which  has  engendered  what 
can  only  be  called  the  quiet  diplomacy  on 
issues  of  tension  and  rivalries.  In  order 
to  keep  security  matters  on  the  agenda, 
the  ASEAN  security  forum  was  established 
during  ASEAN  ministers  summit  at  Bang- 
kok in  July  1995.  The  are  several  advantages 
of  setting  such  military  cooperation: 

•  It  ensures  continuity  of  cooperation  and 
working  together  at  the  staff  level  and 
the  ability  to  defuse  potential  conflict 
that  may  arise  in  the  field; 

•  It  establishes  a  formal  link  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  policy-making  establish- 
ment and  also  will  make  it  possible  to  de- 
fend member  countries  against  foreign 
inspired  intervention,  proper  planning. 


Vor.  more  detail,  see  Michael  Antolik,  ASEAN 
and  the  Diplomacy  of  Accommodation  (New  York: 
M.E.  Sharpe  Inc.,  1990). 


programming  for  a  reasonably  long  pe- 
riod.^ 

Disagreement  over  the  security  issue 
arises  for  different  political  reasons.  In 
Southeast  Asia  today,  political  problems 
in  a  country  evoke  contradictory  responses 
from  other  countries.  When  a  rebellion,  or 
a  struggle  for  state  power  erupts,  moral  and 
sometimes  active  regional  support  is  often 
split  between  the  government  and  its  op- 
ponents. Illustrations  can  be  found  in  the 
contemporary  histories  of  Indonesia,  Ma- 
laysia and  elsewhere.  What  role  would  an 
ASEAN  security  force,  if  it  exists,  be  called 
upon  to  play  in  such  situation?  How  easy 
will  it  be  to  reach  an  agreement?  Consider- 
ing that  very  high  emotions  are  usually 
generated  in  civil  strifes,  how  binding  will 
an  agreement  be  when  not  arrived  at  by 
consensus? 

Central  to  the  process  of  ASEANisation 
is  the  overiding  prerequisite  that  each  and 
every  action  taken  in  the  name  of  ASEAN 
must  strive  to  be  a  neutral,  and  not  detract 
from,  the  perceived  national  interests  of  the 
individual  member  states.  The  push  and 
pull  dynamic  within  ASEAN  on  economic 
cooperation  thus  raised  certain  questions 
in  any  discussion  of  the  ASEAN  modus 
operandi.  The  latter  has,  and  continues  to 
facilitate  the  reluctance  of  the  ASEAN  states 


For  more  details  on  the  broad  objective  of  a 
rapid  development  regional  force,  see  Remi  Aji- 
bewa,  "The  Organisation  of  African  Unity  and  the 
Quest  for  an  African  High  Command"  Nigerian 
Forum  (July/August  1988):  177,  and  Mochtar  Ku- 
sumaatmadja  "Prospects  of  Trilateral  Security  Co- 
operation in  ASEAN"  in  K.S.  Sandhu,  Joseph  L. 
Tan  (eds.).  The  ASEAN  Reader  (Singapore:  Institute 
of  Southeast  Asian  Studies,  1991),  416. 
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to  forgo  national  interest  considerations  in 
favour  of  broader  regional  intent.  The  ques- 
tion thus  arises  will  these  two  factors  in- 
fluence the  future  dimension  of  intra-ASEAN 
economic  cooperation,  and  if  so,  how?  The 
issue  of  intra-ASEAN  economic  cooperation 
cannot  be  considered  in  isolation  from  the 
contending  interests  and  motivations  of 
the  ASEAN  states,  which  must  in  turn  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  consensus  decision- 
making. The  degree  of  optimism  for  the 
successfiil  implementation  of  AFTA  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  fiiture  of  intra-ASEAN  eco- 
nomic cooperation  more  generally,  is  pro- 
vided by  the  emergence  of  growth  triangles 
in  the  region,  such  as  the  Singapore,  Johor 
and  Riau  Island  (SIJORI),  the  East  ASEAN 
Growth  Area  (EAGA)  comprising  the  Bru- 
nei, Eastern  Indonesia,  East  Malaysia  and 
Southern  Philippines.  Therefore  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  confidence  building  mea- 
sures (CBM)  and  s  strong  seciuity  network 
and  framework  for  dealing  with  regional 
conflicts  in  these  growth  areas. 

Developing  a  Set  of  Principles 

The  word  "principle"  coimotes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  concept  to  the  point  where  it 
becomes  the  part  of  subsidiary  rule  of  law 
or  an  idea,  which  is/might  be  still  in  process 
of  development  and  acceptance.  In  essence, 
a  regional  code  of  conduct  or  existing  re- 
gional instruments  such  as  the  Treaty  of 
Amity  and  Cooperation  in  Southeast  Asia 
(TAC)  and  the  Declaration  of  ASEAN  Con- 
cord,' both  signed  in  1976,  coupled  with 


The  Declaration  of  ASEAN  Concord  contains 
the  principles  and  framework  for  ASEAN  coopera- 
tion in  the  political  and  economic  functions. 


the  Southeast  Nuclear  Weapon  ~  Free  Zone 
(SEANWFZ)  treaty  establish  peaceful  rela- 
tions among  the  members.  While  there  are 
a  number  of  variables  which  call  for  ana- 
lysis, emphasis  will  be  on  the  more  critical 
ones: 

•  What  is  regional  security  and  order? 

•  What  are  the  internal/regional  security 
threats  in  Southeast  Asia? 

•  What  are  the  principles  governing  se- 
curity? 

•  What  are  the  requirements  for  internal 
political  structure? 

•  What  is  the  "diplomatic  basis"  of  regional 
security? 

•  What  are  the  diplomatic  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  conflict  from  escalating? 

•  What  are  the  conditions  required  for  con- 
sensus to  be  reached  on  regional  seciuity? 

•  What  mechanism  are  in  place,  have  been 
attempted,  or  should  be  contemplated? 

•  How  can  their  effects  be  evaluated? 

•  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages to  regional  approaches  to  man- 
aging these  conflicts? 

The  major  finding  is  that  a  viable  re- 
gional security  system  must  rest  on  the 
acceptance  by  Southeast  Asian  states  of 
"rules"  which  relate  their  domestic  polit- 
ical structures  to  their  relations  with  one 
another.  Closely  related  to  the  above,  is  the 
assumption  that  sub-regional  organisations 
are  more  competent  than  continental  or- 
ganisations to  handle  field  security  related 
operations  because  of  their  narrow  agenda, 
smaller  size  and  geographical  proximity  or 
coherence  which  lend  them  a  sharp  opera- 
tional focus. '° 


See  "An  Agenda  for  Peace,  Preventive  Diplo- 
macy, Peacemaking  and  Peacekeeping",  http://www. 
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Regional  security  requires  Southeast 
Asian  nations,  from  Vietnam  to  Myanmar 
and  Indonesia  to  emphasise  and  strengthen, 
wherever  possible,  those  interests  that  they 
have  in  common,  while  seeking  to  over- 
come those  that  divide  them.  One  import- 
ant aspect  of  this  is  that  they  need  to 
reduce,  so  far  as  possible,  their  security 
dependence  on  external  powers,  whether 
these  be  superpowers,  former  colonial  po- 
wers, or  other  states.  Regional  security  like- 
wise requires  states  to  develop  workable  con- 
ventions on  the  conduct  of  their  domestic 
governments,  including  implementation  of 
democratic  political  systems. 

The  convention  of  non-interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  states  needs  to 
be  replaced  by  a  recognition  that  all  states 
have  a  legitimate  concern  for ^ the  means 
by  which  their  neighbours  are  governed. 
Any  meaningful  security  arrangement  can- 
not proceed  without  an  agreed  set  of  norms/ 
values  and  principles  which  govern  beha- 
viour and  interaction  among  its  constituent 
units.  This  paper  identifies  a  set  of  explicit- 
ly enunciated  basic  norms  and  principles 
which  might  be  relevant  and  applicable  for 
region-wide  political  and  security  coopera- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia. 


The  Concept  of  Security 

Security  is  ambiguous  and  elastic  in  its 
meaning.  In  its  most  fundamental  sense,  to 
be  secure  is  to  feel  free  from  threats,  an- 
xiety, or  danger.  In  fact,  the  picture  that  is 


un.org/Docs/SG/agpeace.html.,  1992.  Report  of  the 
Secretary-General  Pursuant  to  the  Statement  Adopt- 
ed by  the  Summit  Meeting  of  the  Security  Council, 
31  January  1992. 


now  evolving  is  that  the  conceptualisation 
process  of  security  issues  in  the  post-Cold 
War  period  is  still  in  the  formative  stage. 
While  efforts  of  comprehensive  conceptual- 
isation of  security  issues  will  be  import- 
ant, clearer  understanding  of  major  fac- 
tors involved  is  a  pre-requisite  for  these  at- 
tempts. In  this  sense,  "Security"  is  here 
imderstood  to  mean  a  political  order,  both 
domestic  and  international,  which  protects 
both  individuals  and  states  against  the  im- 
mediate threat  of  physical  violence.  View- 
ed from  this  perspective,  security  can  be 
seen  in  two  main  aspects,  namely  internal 
and  external.  The  internal  aspect  of  security 
has  two  dimensions:  (I)  the  security  of 
the  people;  and  (2)  the  security  of  the 
state  or  the  goverrunent. 

The  security  of  the  people  is  seen  in 
terms  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  social,  cul- 
tural, economic,  political  and  human  rights 
which  are  basic  needs.  Undoubtedly,  the 
security  of  the  people  becomes  the  only, 
and  the  best  guarantee  for  the  security  of 
the  government.  The  external  security  :is 
seen  in  terms  of  the  protection  of  territory 
from  external  aggression,  or  as  protection 
of  national  interest,  or  as  global  security 
from  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  It 
has  been  more  related  to  a  nation-state  than 
to  people. 


Threats  to  Security 

Major  threats  to  Third  World  security 
in  the  post-independence  era  have  been 
manifested  in  three  different  but  mutually 
reinforcing  ways:  (a)  insecurity  arising 
from  extra-regional  intervention  or  invasion, 
notably  by  United  States,  Soviet  Union, 
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France,  China,  Belgium  and  Portugal  under 
various  pretexts;  (b)  insecurity  arising  from 
conflicts  among  states  within  the  region, 
normally  classified  as  overt  conflicts  be- 
tween national  governments  and  military 
forces  and  covert  conflicts  involving  sup- 
port from  one  state  for  opposition  move- 
ments within  anothjer  state;  and  (c)  inse- 
curit>'  arising  within  states,  from  opposition 
to  the  existing  regime,  or  from  a  general 
breakdown  of  political  order  generated  from 
ethnic,  religious  and  cultural  challenges. 

As  a  result  of  newly  empowered  demo- 
cratic forces  struggle  for  control  with  estab- 
lished goverimient  and  elites,  the  potential 
for  regional  conflict  could  increase.  Such 
conflict  and  the  ensuing  humanitarian  di- 
sasters are  costly  in  human  and  financial 
terms  and,  at  times,  offer  compelling  cause 
for  outside  intervention.  There  has  been  a 
strong  tendency  in  the  Asia  Pacific,  not 
least  in  Southeast  Asia,  to  view  security 
threats  as  a  result  of  becoming  "a  battle- 
ground for  competing  foreign  ideologies." 
This  is  very  understandable  rhetorical  de- 
vice to  help  persuade  Southeast  Asian  na- 
tions to  accept  a  common  security  structure, 
but  in  fact  the  major  dangers  have  come 
from  internal  (both  domestic  and  regional) 
conflicts  rather  than  external  ones. 

In  an  increasingly  interdependent  world 
where  the  concept  of  absolute  sovereignty 
is  largely  meaningless,  inter-state  coopera- 
tion, whether  at  the  sub-regional,  regional, 
or  international  level,  is  essential,  possible 
and  desirable.  This  is  necessary  in  South- 
east Asian  where  the  small  and  weak 
states  will  not  only  use  these  principles  to 
strengthen  security  cooperation  but  also 
as  a  more  realistic  and  appropriate  approach 
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to  dealing  effectively  with  their  common 
problems. 

The  already  existing  ASEAN  mechan- 
isms will  be  revisited  and  an  attempt  made 
to  define  workable  and  acceptable  alter- 
natives. It  may  be  desirable  for  the  role  of 
policing  the  security  of  the  region  (an  inter- 
ventionist role,  either  in  the  observance  of 
cease-fire  or  related  peace  accords  or  inter- 
positionary  capacity)  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  regional  organisation,  albeit  with  the 
assistance  of  either  the  United  Nations  or 
international  actors.  The  need  to  intervene 
early  in  a  conflict,  raises  some  difficult 
problems.  It  is  generally  only  when  the 
crisis  becomes  acute  that  the  parties  (and 
especially  the  incumbent  government)  are 
willing  to  allow  intervention.  At  the  early 
stage,  diplomatic  measures  to  prevent  the 
conflict  from  escalating  should  be  sought. 
These  measures  would  in  turn  have  to  be 
closely  related  to  the  "rules"  for  regional  se- 
curity and  especially  those  which  relate  to 
democracy  and  human  rights.  This  in  turn 
involves  pressure  on  political  leaders  which 
they  are  likely  to  find  unacceptable.  To 
prevent  conflict  from  reaching  the  point 
of  demanding  outside  intervention,  the  re- 
gional organisation  is  required  to  explore 
concepts  of  preventive  diplomacy  as  a  con- 
flict management  and  resolution  mechan- 
ism. To  do  this  may  necessitate  an  expan- 
sion of  the  ASEAN  Declaration  of  8  Au- 
gust 1967  and  Zone  of  Peace,  Freedom  and 
Neutrality  Declaration  of  27  November  1971 
to  remove  contradictions  that  may  exist, 
and  also  to  possibly  expand  their  mandate(s) 
into  regular  peacekeeping  operations  and 
conflict  mediation  services.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  such  new  concepts  may  necessarily 
challenge  universal  norms  which  up  till 
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1991  had  formed  the  basis  of  international 
relations  on  the  continent,  notably  the  pro- 
visions of  inviolability  of  national  sover- 
eignty and  principle  of  non-interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  states. 

Generally,  the  undemocratic  and  repres- 
sive nature  of  the  military  junta  in  Myan- 
mar  and  the  failure  of  the  government  to 
satisfy  the  basic  security  requirements  of 
the  people  have  facilitated  the  pro-demo- 
cracy movement  and  a  series  of  demon- 
stration. Thus,  the  state  itself  may  repres- 
ent a  threat  to  the  security  of  its  people. 
The  inference  from  all  of  the  above,  is 
that  stable  democracy  with  respect  for 
basic  rights  is  essential  to  peaceM  change, 
and  responsible  and  responsive  govern- 
ment is  the  basis  of  sustainable  economic 
growth.  This  policy  responds  to  the  near- 
universal  recognition  in  Africa  that  the 
authoritarian  model  has  brought  political 
failure  and  economic  ruin.  The  institutional 
mechanism  of  the  ASEAN  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  our  next  section. 

ASEAN's  Institutional  Mechanism 
for  Conflict  Management 

Conflict,  disputes  and  other '"'Sireats  to 
security  are  of  serious  concern  to  ASEAN. 
Although  ASEAN  formally  avoids  the 
imagie  of  a  security  alliance,  bilateral  milit- 
ary exercise  and  exchanges  of  intelligence 
are  predominant  among  the  -members.  To 
manage  conflict  and  regional  security, 
ASEAN  has  three  main  resolutions:  norm- 
ative, institutional  and  legislative.  The 
first  mechanism  is  the  establishment  of  a 
framework  for  discussion,  consultation  and 
deliberation  of  matters  of  mutual  interest 
as  a  means  of  fostering  better  understand- 


ing, good  neighbourliness,  and  a  high  level 
of  economic  cooperation,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  constraining  the  emergence  of  exacer- 
bation of  bilateral  misunderstanding  and 
disputes,  on  the  other.  The  abovemention- 
ed  framework  in  practice  was  the  Summit 
Meeting  between  ASEAN  ministers  and 
the  establishment  of  numerous  ad-hoc  and 
permanent  committees." 

Implicitly,  Part  3,  sub-sections  i,  ii  and 
iii  of  the  ASEAN  Declaration  implicitly  on 
the  Committee  of  Mediation,  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  was  not  seriously  imple- 
mented, and  actual  mediation  depended 
on  ad  hoc  missions  by  Heads  of  States 
and  Foreign  Ministers.  The  trend  of  ad 
hoc  approach  to  conflict  resolution  served 
ASEAN  fairly  well  because  it  emphasised 
"Try  ASEAN  first' ^  in  conflicts  both  with- 
in and  between  ASEAN;  but  it  is  far  from 
being  ideal.  Another  framework  to  ensure 
regional  stability  which  emanated  from  a 
general  concern  by  its  members  to  protect 
shared  interests-cooperation,  development 
and  stability.  The  Amity  Treaty  and  Agree- 
ment stresses  mutual  respect  for  independ- 
ence, sovereignty,  equality,  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  national  identity  of  member 
states;  subversion  or  coercion;  non-inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  one  an- 
other; settlement  of  differences  by  peace- 
ful means;  renunciation  of  the  threat  or  use 
of  force. 


"por  full  text  of  ASEAN  Declaration,  sec  K.S. 
Sandhu  ct.  al.  (eds.),  77jc  ASEAN  Reader,  535-536. 

12 

It  was  put  succinctly  in  Kuala  Lumpur  "Our 
Biggest  Problems  Are  Internal  To  Us  and  Must  Be 
Solved  Internally  By  Us",  a  view  that  was  repeat- 
ed in  different  words  with  different  emphases  in 
every  ASEAN  capital. 
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A  more  extensive  treaty,  the  Zone  of 
Peace,  Freedom  and  Neutrality  (ZOPFAN) 
which  was  signed  in  November  1971,  at 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  then  five  ASEAN  mem- 
bers was  to  prevent  any  big  power  invol- 
vement indirectly  or  directly  with  any  con- 
flict in  the  region.  It  also  underlines  one 
essential  point,  that  is,  none  of  the  South- 
east Asia  nation  will  develop  nuclear  wea- 
pon that  can  bring  tension  and  threat  to 
the  area. 

Regional  solidarity  and  commitment  to 
integration  will  be  considerably  enhanced 
where  political  stability  becomes  a  com- 
mon identity  and  also  is  perceived  as  a 
shared  responsibility.  The  ASEAN  Declara- 
tion does  not,  however,  provide  for  an  en- 
forcement power,  a  judiciary  body  or  other 
means  of  settling  questions  of  law,  except 
by  the  spirit  of  equality.  In  addition,  viola- 
tion of  agreements,  decisions,  or  resolutions 
adopted  by  consensus  at  ASEAN  meeting 
tends  to  undermine  the  credibility  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  organisation  in  security 
matters. 

The  key  point  is  that,  even  though  many 
of  the  sub-regional  organisations  are  os- 
tensibly concerned  with  economic  cooper- 
ation, in  practice  security  concerns  almost 
invariably  underlie  them,  and  determine 
their  degree  of  effectiveness,  and  indeed, 
whether  they  can  operate  at  all.  This  is 
most  obvious  with  Southern  Africa  De- 
velopment Cooperation  (SADQ  in  South- 
em  Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  since  issues 
of  security  very  easily  raise  potential  prob- 
lems of  domination,  they  depend  strongly 
on  the  relationship  between  individual 
heads  of  state.  A  plethora  of  military  and 
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political  crises  have  pushed  ECOMOG's 
role  as  a  model  for  future  peacekeeping 
formulate  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  to  the 
forefront. 

The  often  fragile  nature  of  state  sys- 
tems in  Southeast  Asia  and  their  various 
institutions,  colonial  hangovers,  the  absence 
of  democratic  ethics,  prospects  of  political 
instability,  intra-regional  tensions,  differ- 
ences in  political  perception  and  personal 
preferences  of  leaders  hampered  the  pos- 
sibility of  focusing  on  common  security 
objectives  and  harnessing  resources  to 
facilitate  them.'^  Throughout  Southeast 
Asia  each  country  seems  to  have  its  own 
fatal  flaw,  which,  if  allowed  to  de^'eIop  to 
its  logical  conclusion  wthout  intervention, 
might  ultimately  bring  about  its  destruction. 

Regional  Security  and  the  Prevention 
of  Conflict 

An  effective  regional  security  system 
is  one  in  which  major  breakdowTi  of  order 
does  not  occur,  because  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  identity  and  resolve  conflicts  be- 
fore they  deteriorate  to  that  level.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  UN,  OAU,  and 
ASEAN  methodology  of  intervention  or 
conflict  prevention  is  always  wrong.  In 
all  the  conflicts  in  which  these  organisa- 


Jinmi  Adisa,  "The  Politics  of  Regional  Mil- 
itary Cooperation:  The  Case  of  ECOMOG"  in  M.A. 
Vogt.  (ed.).  The  Liberian  Crisis  and  ECOMOG:  A 
Bold  Attempt  at  Regional  Peacekeeping  (Lagos: 
Gabumo  Publ.  Co.  Ltd.,  1992),  231. 

^*Ibid.,  also  Jack  Donnelly,  "Human  Rights  in 
the  New  World  Order"  in  Charles  W.  Kegley,  Jr. 
et.  al..  The  Global  Agenda:  Issues  and  Perspectives 
(N.Y.:  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1995),  199. 
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tion's  peace  plans  have  been  enthusiastic- 
ally accepted,  the  critical  point  on  the  road 
to  peace,  namely,  diplomatic  measures,  has 
in  all  cases  been  allowed  to  pass  before 
intervention  is  taken.  Although  it  is  gen- 
erally only  when  the  crisis  becomes  acute 
that  the  parties  (and  especially  the  in- 
cumbent government)  are  willing  to  allow 
intervention  ~  and  equally,  there  are  so 
many  potential  conflicts  that  if  interven- 
tion was  mooted  for  all  of  them,  the  situ- 
ation would  rapidly  get  out  of  control.  No 
matter  the  origin  of  these  conflicts,  peace 
can  easily  be  achieved  when  diplomatic 
measures  are  taken  early  to  prevent  the 
conflict  from  escalating.  In  this  phase  of 
conflict  when  goodwill  has  not  yet  deter- 
iorated to  the  point  of  bloodshed,  timely 
diplomatic  measures  would  be  respected 
with  issues  under  contest  sorted  out  on 
a  more  easier  platform.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  when  the  diplomatic  threshold  of  a 
conflict  has  passed,  peace  becomes  more 
difficult  to  achieve. 


Early  Warning  System 

Effective  pre-emptive  action  requires  a 
well  calculated  strategy  and  commitment 
by  both  national  and  regional  actors.  It 
must  emphatically  be  stressed  here  that  un- 
til the  root  causes  of  conflicts  are  address- 
ed, the  regional  organisations  will  conti- 
nue to  prescribe  wrong  solutions.  Nations 
should  have  an  early  warning  system 
(EWS).  The  whole  value  of  history  is  to 
enable  present  and  future  generations  to 
avoid  and  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  Nations  should  try  to  stop  crisis  gen- 
erating issues  escalating  to  the  point  of 
war. 


Promotion  of  Peace 

As  most  of  the  conflicts  stem  from  vio- 
lent protests  against  the  way  power  is  exer- 
cised, it  is  little  wonder  then  that  human 
rights  are  trampled  with  reckless  abandon. 
When  regardless  of  the  heterogenous  na- 
ture of  our  societies,  ethnic,  and  religious 
rights  and  meaningful  participation  in  the 
governance  of  their  countries  are  denied 
the  people  to  the  point  where  they  really 
belong,  the  result  is  instability  with  its  at- 
tendant violence.  In  essence,  democracy,  is 
based  on  five  fundamental  political  pil- 
lars, ~  popular  consultation,  popular  sov- 
ereignty, political  equality,  majority  ver- 
dict and  rule  of  law  ~  each  of  which  can- 
not be  pulled  down  without  generating 
political  and  social  upheavals.  In  short, 
good  government  and  justice  for  all  are 
therefore  the  preventive  measures  that  can 
assuage  conflicts  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
elsewhere. 

One  can  indeed  argue  that  the  key 
problem  that  has  emerged  during  the  1980s 
and  1990s  concerns  the  relationship  be- 
tween internal  security  and  the  nature  of 
domestic  government.  The  most  blatant 
crises  ~  as  in  Cambodia,  Liberia,  Chad, 
Somalia,  Ethiopia,  Uganda,  and  to  some 


These  "Five  Fundamental  Political  Pillars"  of 
democracy  are  popular  consultation,  sovereignty, 
political  equality,  majority  verdict,  and  rule  of  law; 
for  more  on  this  see  Osisioma,  B.  Nwolise,  "De- 
layed Democracy:  Lesson  from  Sierra-Lcone". 
Paper  submitted  to  the  Nigerian  media  Houses  for 
publication  after  the  cancellation  of  June  12,  1993 
Nigerian  Presidential  election,  1  and  "A  Time  To 
Be  Calm",  Daily  Sketch  21  June  1993):  14;  and 
also  J.  Ihonvbere,  "Is  Democracy  Possible  in  Africa? 
The  Elites,  the  People  and  Civil  Society"  in  Quesi 
(Lusaka)  6/2  (December  1992):  84-109. 
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extent  other  states  such  as  Zaire  and  Su- 
dan have  arisen  from  resistance  to  appal- 
lingly bad  government,  rather  than  from 
external  intervention.  These  cases  nullify 
any  idea  of  trying  to  maintain  security 
by  simply  supporting  existing  states  and 
government,  in  the  way  many  of  the  re- 
gional organisations  have  tended  to  do. 
The  importance  of  ASEAN/OAU/UN  and 
other  regional  organisation'  programmes 
in  encouraging  democratic  values  and 
practices  cannot  be  over-emphasised. 

Dealing  with  Conflicts 

Of  course,  an  effective  regional  system 
may  have  to  reject  the  solution  built  into 
the  Kuala  Lumpur  Declaration,  according 
to  which  Southeast  Asian  Nations  had  no 
right  to  concern  themselves  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  their  neighbours,  and  re- 
place it  by  an  explicit  linkage  between  dom- 
estic government  and  regional  security. 

Next,  any  initial  analysis  of  the  conflict 
in  question  will  have  to  involve  two  basic 
steps:  investigation  and  the  attempt  to  find 
ways  to  resolve  the  initial  confrontation.  In 
this  context,  a  new  security  system  needs 
to  be  directed  toward  formation  of  a  new 
regional  order,  aimed  at  establishing  a  plin- 
alistic  cooperation  body  among  nations 
in  the  region  under  the  principle  of  recipro- 
city and  seeking  common  prosperity  and 
development  for  all  states  concerned. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  necessary 
features  of  mechanisms  for  resolving  con- 
flicts to  achieve  regional  security  should 
include  a  sense  of  shared  identity  among 
the  people  in  the  region;  agreement  over 
basic  features  of  government,  and  respect 
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for  the  identity  and  integrity  of  other 
states  in  the  region;  the  existence  of  ef- 
fective regional  organisation,  and  a  frame- 
work for  regional  leadership.  These  fea- 
tures help  to  account  for  the  difference 
between  regions  which  are  highly  con- 
flictual  and  ones  which  are  fairly  peace- 
ful. Regions  which  have  potential  regional 
leaders,  for  example,  seem  to  be  most  ef- 
fective in  making  collective  decisions,  mon- 
itoring field  operation,  exercising  leader- 
ship, and  building  a  consensus  that  is  ade- 
quate to  resolve  and  manage  the  dispute. 


What  are  the  Principles  Governing 
Security? 

Within  this  strategic  context,  any  vi-r 
able  basis  for  regional  security  will  need 
to  rest  on  norms',  whether  tacit  or  explicit, 
on  which  regional  actors  broadly  agree. 
They  should  relate  their  domestic  political 
structures  to  their  relations  with  one  an- 
other. These  are  essential  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  generally  acceptable  solution. 

For  the  internal  political  structure  of 
each  state,  viable  internal  government 
should  rest  on  principles  such  as  demo- 
cratic elections,  human  rights,  good  gov- 
ernance, respect  for  different  groups  with- 
in each  territory,  and  their  incorporation 
into  the  government.  Based  on  these  re- 
quirements, when  we  turn  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  possible  success,  however,  we  see 
that  failure  on  one  of  the  dimensions  does 
not  necessarily  imply  failures  on  all.  It 
is  interesting  that  dispute  resolution  is 
seen  to  be  integral  to  the  democratic  pro- 
cess. One  fundamental  democratic  norm 
is  the  willingness  to  accept  compromise 
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solutions  to  contentious  public  issues.  If 
we  extend  this  norm  to  the  regional  level, 
then  it  becomes  reasonable  to  expect  de- 
mocratic states  to  adopt  compromise  solu- 
tions to  regional  problems  as  well.  One  im- 
plication of  this  logic  is  that  democracies 
are  likely  to  be  more  amenable  than  others 
to  efforts  to  third  parties  to  resolve  or  ameli- 

16 

orate  mter-state  disputes. 

Furthermore,  modern  democratic  plur- 

1 7 

alists  argue  that  if  political  leaders  are 
accustomed  to  nonviolent  procedures  of 
conflict  resolution  in  domestic  affairs,  then 
it  is  likely  that  such  methods  will  also  prove 
useful  in  settling  regional  disputes.  This 
position  is  further  reinforced  if  there  is  a 
sense  of  shared  identity  among  peoples 
in  the  region  thus  producing  cross-cutting 
ties  and  multiple  loyalties  that  could  re- 


For  example,  see  the  following:  William  Dixon, 
"Democracy  and  the  Management  of  International 
Conflicts,"  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution,  37/1 
(March  1993):  42-68;  Michael  Doyle,  "Liberahsm 
and  World  Politics",  American  Political  Science 
Review,  80  (1986):  1151-69,  Levy  Jack,  "Domestic 
Politics  and  War",  Journal  of  Interdisciplinary  His- 
tory 18:  653-73;  Richard  Merritt  and  Dina  Zinnes, 
"Democracies  and  War"  in  Alex  Inkeles  (ed.)  On 
Measuring  Democracy  (New  Jersey:  New  Brunswick 
Transaction,  1991),  Carol  Ember,  Melvin  Ember  and 
Bruce  Russett,  "Peace  Between  Participatory  Pol- 
itics: A  Cross-National  Test  of  the  'Democracies 
Rarely  Fight  Each  Others'  Hypothesis,"  World  Pol- 
itics 44:  573-99. 
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Quoted  from  William  Dixon,  op.  cit.  p.  45,  see 
also  Richard  Merritt  and  Dina  Zinnes  "Democracies 
and  War"  in  Alex  Inkeles  (ed.).  On  Measuring  De- 
mocracy (New  Jersey:  New  Brunswick  Transaction, 
1991).  See  Zccv  Maoz  and  Abdolali,  "Regime  Types 
and  International  Conflict:  1816-1976",  Journal  of 
Conflict  Resolution  33  (1989):  3-35,  and  Zccv  Maoz 
and  Russett  Bruce,  "Alliance,  Contiguity,  Wealth, 
and  Political  Stability:  Is  the  Lack  of  Conflict  Be- 
tween Democracies  a  Statistical  Artefact?",  Interna- 
tional Interactions  17  (1991):  245-67. 


straint  decisions  for  war.  A  closely  related 
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argument  suggested  that  democratic  in- 
stitutions serve  as  a  kind  of  filtering  mech- 
anism on  the  type  of  individuals  ulti- 
mately designated  for  leadership  positions 
by  promoting  those  of  a  more  conciliatory 
nature  and  discouraging  selection  of  more 
autocratic  or  belligerent  individuals. 

Studies  supporting  policy  conformity 
have  shown  that  pairs  of  democratic  states 
do  seem  to  engage  in  fewer  militarised  dis- 
putes, and  sign  more  mutual  defence  pacts. 
In  that  context,  it  seems  to  me,  in  their  re- 
lations with  one  another,  the  agreement 
over  basic  features  of  government,  and 
respect  by  other  states  in  the  region  for  the 
rules  governing  non-intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  a  state  and  acceptance  of 
its  frontiers  must  be  conditional  on  that 
state's  respect  for  the  rules  governing  in- 
ternal political  structure.  Where  these  con- 
ditions have  not  been  met,  an  effective  re- 
gional security  structure  must  require  that 
the  regional  organisation  should  treat  par- 
ties to  the  conflict  equally  in  order  to  pur- 
sue a  possible  solution.  Once  a  good  num- 
ber of  important  members  of  the  Organisa- 
tion are  interested  and  committed  to  pro- 
viding the  necessary  support,  enough  con- 
sensus of  opinion  can  possibly  be  gathered 
through  progressive  confidence-building 

19 

measures  to  elicit  the  acceptance  of  the 
other  smaller  parties. 


For  more  detail  on  political  will,  see  Adercmi 
Ajibewa,  "Regional  Security  Problems  and  Needs", 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Administration  XXIV/1  &  2 
(October  1989/January  1990):  82-92. 
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For  more  details  on  confidence  building  mea- 
sures in  Africa  and  Asia-Pacific,  see  A.  Ajibewa, 
"The  Third  World  Security  Threats:  Problems  and 
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It  may  also  be  useful  to  note  that  the 
regional  leader  may  not  be  able  to  rely  on 
consensual  mechanisms,  but  may  also  have 
to  impose  some  pressure  or  inducement  on 
recalcitrant  regional  states  which  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  ma- 
jorit>".  One  case  in  point  was  the  Common- 
\\ealth  pressure  on  Nigeria.  Other  mechan- 
isms such  as  a  steady  flow  of  accurate  in- 
formation from  those  smaller  groups  should 
be  encouraged;  in  meetings,  participants 
should  be  encouraged  to  share  leadership 
and  make  consensus  decisions;  criticism 
from  non-supportive  group  should  be 
seen  by  the  leader  as  an  effort  to  correct 
performance  and  to  increase  effectiveness; 
management  style  should  be  made  open 
and  participative;  solving  problems  should 
be  seen  to  be  characterised  by  searching 
for  a  desirable  alternative  and  when  rules 
and  policies  inhibit  eflfective  performance, 
they  should  be  altered  or  scrapped. 

The  principles  which  might  be  mobil- 
ised to  deal  with  the  threat  to  security  are: 

(a)  No  Extra-regional  intervention:  the 
principle  of  regional  integrity,  and  rejec- 
tion of  intervention  by  outside  states  — 
"ASEAN  solutions  to  ASEAN  problems." 
In  fact,  the  reduction  in  tension  and  ri- 
valries between  superpowers  and  their 
military  blocs  has  had  a  direct  impact  on 
resolving  some  of  the  intense  regional 
conflicts  in  Third  World,  as  in  the  Horn 


Prospects  with  Special  Reference  to  Southeast  Asia 
and  Africa".  Paper  presented  at  the  Fourteenth  An- 
nual Conference  of  Association  of  Third  World 
Studies,  Troy  State  University,  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama. October  3-5,  1996,  and  Muthiah  Alagappa 
(ed.).  Building  Confidence,  Resolving  Conflicts  (Kuala 
Lumpur:  Institute  of  Strategic  and  International  Stu- 
dies, 1989). 
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of  Africa,  and  Cambodia.  There  is  the  con- 
tention by  some  analysts""  that  the  super- 
powers may  exert  their  influence  on  man\- 
of  the  traditional  Third  World  rivals  to 
moderate  their  conflicts  and  seek  avenues 
and  areas  of  mutual  understanding,  adjust- 
ment and  cooperation. 

However,  since  external  financial  and 
logistical  help  might  very  well  be  need- 
ed, while  in  exceptional  circumstances 
there  might  be  a  need  for  external  milit- 
ary intervention  (upgrading  the  operation 
from  the  sub-regional  level,  to  the  regional 
level,  and  ultimately  the  UN  level).  The 
obvious  principle  in  this  case  would  seem 
to  be  that  any  external  intervention  should 
only  take  place  in  collaboration  with  the 
regional  organisation. 

(b)  Inter-state  conflicts:  the  principles  of 
respect  for  existing  frontiers.  The  foimding 
fathers  of  most  of  the  Third  World  sub-re- 
gional organisations,  mindful  of  the  exist- 
ence of  mutual  interest  and  common  prob- 
lems among  coimtries  within  the  same  re- 
gion and  conscious  of  the  need  to  foster 
good  understanding  and  good  neighbour- 
liness decided  to  respect  the  existing  bor- 
ders. The  logic  of  placing  emphasis  on 
the  ASEAN  Declaration  on  mediation,  ar- 
bitration and  reconciliation  is  understand- 
able enough  (owing  to  mutual  distrust). 

It  is  here  that  the  regional  organisations 
have  their  greatest  role  to  play  especial- 
ly as  regards  insecurity  arising  from  con- 
flicts between  states  in  the  region.  It  re- 


Intcrview  with  Thomas  Weiss,  28  March 
1994,  Brown  University,  Providence  Island  and 
Telephone  Interview  with  Richard  Joseph-Carter 
Institute,  Atlanta,  Georgia  on  28  May  1993. 
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mains  an  external  truth  that  the  best  way 
to  combat  foreign  intervention  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  nations  is  to  evolve  an 
internal  mechanism  for  resolving  the  con- 
flicts that  lead  to  such  intervention. 

One  of  the  key  principles  of  ASEAN 
has  been  that  the  member  countries  do 
not  confront  each  other,  and  solve  any 
dispute  among  them  by  quiet  diplomacy 
or  by  putting  the  matter  on  the  shelf.  The 
sacrosanct  principle  of  the  immutability 
of  frontiers  was  agreed  as  being  a  wise 
idea  by  the  founding  fathers  of  most  of 
the  Third  World  organisations;  it  has, 
however,  been  challenged  for  avoiding  the 
fundamental  question  of  human  group- 
ings separated  by  colonial  treaties  and  in 
the  contemporary  period  "does  not  stand 

21 

up  to  an  objective  historical  analysis." 
This  principle  therefore  also  needs  to  be 
modified. 

In  extreme  cases,  of  which  Eritrea  pro- 
vided the  most  obvious  recent  African  ex- 
ample, a  secession  state  may  be  granted 
its  full  autonomy.  Principles  which  would 
need  to  be  met  include: 

•  provisions  for  democratic  consultation 
of  the  population  involved; 

•  measures  to  ensure  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  resources  (to  prevent  a  region 


See  John  B.  AJlock,  Border  and  Territorial  Dis- 
putes (London:  Longman  Current  Affairs,  1992),  54 
and  for  more  details  on  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  conflicts  in  Third  World  can  be  traced  to  the 
existing  differences  between  the  peoples  being  re- 
inforced by  artificial  colonial  partition,  see  Ade- 
remi  Ajibewa  "The  Civil  War  in  Chad",  London; 
Centre  for  Defence  Studies,  International  Security 
Digest  2/6  (March  1995). 


from  seceding  in  order  to  grab  the 
wealth),  and  to  prevent  territorial  ag- 
grandisement by  other  states  in  the 
region.  Likewise,  the  complexity  and 
ambiquity  of  the  conflicting  claims 
on  the  Spratly  Island  can  be  resolved 
along  the  principles  earlier  given. 


Diplomatic  Basis  of  Regional  Se- 
curity 

Any  mobilisation  of  a  multinational 
coalition  to  deal  with  a  regional  security 
issue  will  have  to  operate  within  a  dip- 
lomatic structure  which  enables  it  to  carry 
out  its  task  effectively.  A  group  is  syner- 
gistic, providing  a  whole  that  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  A  decision 
or  a  solution  generated  by  consensus  is 
usually  of  a  higher  quality  than  what  the 
brightest  and  most  talented  members  of 
the  group  could  produce  individually. 
Groups  come  together,  coalesce,  and  made 
decisions  on  ways  of  solving  problems. 

Diplomacy  of  coalition  building  is 
always  delicate,  but  such  coalition  build- 
ing may  well  operate  most  effectively 
when  there  is  a  coalition  leader  who  de- 
fines the  task,  and  seeks  to  gain  support 
of  other  coalition  members.  It  is  especial- 
ly important  for  the  regional  leader  to 
observe  the  "norms"  on  domestic  polit- 
ical structure-democracy  and  respect  for 
human  rights:  one  case  in  point  is  Ni- 
geria. In  addition,  the  coalition  leader 
acts  as  both  the  facilitator  and  the  coor- 
dinator when  rivalry,  conflict,  and  mis- 
understandings arise  and  threaten  to  dis- 
rupt the  effectiveness  of  their  mission. 
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Diplomatic  Forum 

There  is  the  need  to  have  an  existing 
regional  organisation  to  provide  a  forum, 
through  which  the  regional  role  can  be 
exercised  of  unified  response  to  the  crisis 
can  be  devised,  and  which  will  then  pro- 
vide legitimation  for  the  action  of  the 
coalition.  This  forum  needs  to  include  all 
the  states  in  the  region,  including  any 
state  where  intervention  may  take  place, 
and  to  agree  to  the  general  principles  gov- 
erning regional  security  in  that  region,  in- 
cluding those  on  domestic  government. 
In  fact,  it  will  obviously  be  helpful  if  the 
members  of  the  forum  share  a  common 
sense  of  identity,  and  if  they  regularly 
collaborate  with  one  another  on  issues  be- 
yond the  security  sphere;  it  is  therefore 
helpftil  as  well  as  normal  for  the  respons- 
ibilities of  the  organisation  to  extend  to 
economic  cooperation  as  well  as  security 
issues. 

The  Rules  of  Engagement 

The  forum  needs  to  define  what  the 
task  of  the  intervening  coalition  is,  and 
what  means  are  to  be  used  to  achieve  it. 
The  principle  needs  to  be  established 
that  regional  forces  should  withdraw  as 
soon  as  a  viable  internal  government  has 
been  established. 

The  Implementation  of  Security 

The  effective  implementation  of  the  se- 
curity system  depends  on  two  criteria: 
(1)  Whether  the  immediate  military  ob- 
jectives facing  a  peacekeeping  force  can 
be  attained;  and  (2)  Whether  the  necessary 
political  objectives  can  be  attained.  Ques- 
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tions  that  always  come  across  into  the  in- 
ternational community  are:  How  much  of 
a  factor  has  the  ASEAN  variable  been 
in  enhancing  Southeast  Asia  peace,  se- 
curity and  solidarity?  Many  opinions  has 
been  put  forward  regarding  ASEAN 
achievements,  its  ability  to  promote  har- 
mony between  member-states,  diffusing 
suspicion  and  tension  and  discouraging 
violent  methods  in  seeking  solutions  to 
bilateral  issues.^^ 

The  year  1991  marked  a  turning  point 
for  Southeast  Asia  because  revolutionary 
changes  in  Soviet  Union  allowed  for  re- 
gional actors  to  cooperate  to  settle  the 
Cambodian  conflict  (Paris  Peace  Agree- 
ment). Even  though  the  peace  agreement 
did  not  bring  comprehensive  peace  to  Cam- 
bodia but  it  meant  a  lot  to  ASEAN  be- 
cause it  fiilfilled  ASEAN's  almost  three-de- 
cade-old dream  of  a  region-wide  order. 

Presently,  ASEAN  consists  of  seven 
members  with  three  countries  as  observer 
status:  Laos,  Myanmar  and  Cambodia. 
Therefore  in  future  ASEAN  will  have  to  ad- 
dress several  of  issues  with  various  chal- 
lenges with  reference  to  regional  peace 
and  security.  Secondly,  ASEAN  will  have 
to  work  out  options  for  a  new  or  modified 
regional  order  which  need  not  necessarily 
involve  the  dissolution  of  ASEAN.  In 
this  case,  ASEAN  will  have  to  guard  against 
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for  Security:  ASEAN  and  the  Cambodia  Conflict" 
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loss  of  cohesion  and  vitality  as  the  unifying 
influence. 

One  major  source  of  regional  insecur- 
ity has  been  the  conduct  of  governments 
within  states.  By  far  the  greatest  number 
of  conflicts  arise  from  the  non-existence 
of  good  government,  democracy,  and  re- 
spect for  human  rights.  The  achievement 
of  good  government  within  ASEAN  states 
is  therefore  a  further  essential  condition  for 
regional  security. 

Conclusion 

There  have  been  many  kinds  of  dispute 
among  the  Southeast  Asian  nations  either 
territorial,  diplomatic,  sea,  and  regional  con- 
ftibts?  Nevertheless,  the  success  of  ASEAN 
conflict  resolution  could  be  ascribed  to  the 
ground  rules  enshrined  in  ASEAN' s  di- 
verse declarations,  ~  emphasis  on  self-re- 
straint; acceptance  of  the  practices  of  mu- 
syawarah  and  mufakat  (consultation  and 
consensus);  third  party  mediation  and  agree- 

■     ■  24 

ing'  to  disagree  for  later  settlement. 

The  analysis  reveals  a  very  marked  dis- 
crepancy between  the  actual  nature  of  re- 
gional security  and  insecurity,  and  the  es- 
tablished conventions  of  unfettered  state 
sovereignty  and  non-intervention  in  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  states.  Regional  se- 
curity is  most  effectively  monitored  and 
assured  at  the  sub-regional  level.  Within 
sub-regions,  an  effective  structure  of  leader- 
ship is  needed  for  regional  security.  A  lead- 


Hong  Ann  Tuan,  "ASEAN  Dispute  Manage- 
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ing  actor  is  almost  always  needed  to  ini- 
tiate and  coordinate  action;  the  role  of  In- 
donesia is  in  this  respect  closely  analog- 
ous to  that  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Gulf  conflict  of  1990/91.  Leadership  can- 
not however  be  entirely  divorced  from  is- 
sue of  domestic  political  structure.  South 
Africa  would  have  played  a  similar  role 
in  Southern  Africa  in  the  1980s  and  early 
1990s  but  for  its  domestic  structure.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  the  leading  state 
should  abide  by  the  agreed  principles  of 
domestic  government  outlined  above,  that 
its  leadership  role  should  be  accepted  and 
respected  by  other  states  in  the  region,  and 
that  it  should  accordingly  seek  to  main- 
tain consensus  among  these  states  through 
appropriate  consultation. 

Both  continental  organisations  (Asia 
Pacific)  and  global  ones  (UN)  may  provide 
legitimation  for  the  role  of  sub-regional 
leaders,  but  may  also  provide  a  forum  where 
discontented  states  may  appeal  against 
the  authority  of  these  leaders.  A  fully  ef- 
fective regional  security  system  would  en- 
sure that  potential  conflicts  were  resolved 
before  they  had  reached  the  stage  at  which 
intervention  was  needed.  Where  interven- 
tion does  take  place,  very  careful  political 
judgement  is  needed.  Intervention  forces 
almost  inevitably  become  a  factor  in  the 
domestic  politics  of  the  state  concerned, 
and  require  clear  and  achievable  political 
goals.  This  requirement  becomes  all  the 
more  essential  when  intervention  forces 
move  from  straightforward  peacekeeping 
to  peace  enforcement. 

Regional  security  requires  Southeast 
Asian  nations  to  emphasize  and  strengthen, 
wherever  possible,  those  interests  that  they 
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have  in  common,  while  seeking  to  over- 
come those  that  divide  them.  The  conven- 
tion of  non-interference  in  internal  affairs 
of  other  states  needs  to  be  replaced  by  a 
recognition  that  all  states  have  a  legitim- 
ate concern  for  the  means  by  which  their 
neighbours  are  governed.  The  criteria  for 
intervention  and  mobilisation  of  a  multi- 
national coalition  to  deal  with  conflict 
might  include:  (a)  The  breakdown  of  cen- 
tralised authority:  A  security  situation  with- 
in the  state  concerned  that  threaten  the  se- 
curity of  other  neighbouring  states;  (b)  A 
consensus  among  regional  states  on  the 
need  for  intervention  and  rules  which 
should  govern  it;  and  (c)  Either  a  request 
for  intervention  from  a  democratic  govern- 
ment or  a  commitment  to  establish  a  de- 
mocratic system  after  intervention.  How- 
eyer,  one  might  want  to  know  whether 
democracy  in  itself  will  be  enough  to  es- 
tablish the  set  principles.  Presumably,  if 
a  non-democratic  state  is  peacefully  gov- 
erned, and  is  not  affecting  the  security  of 
its  neighbours,  there  is  no  need  to  inter- 
vene. 

Where  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem has  failed,  the  regional  organisation 
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might  have  to  recognise  the  legitimacy  of 
military  actions  undertaken  by  opposition 
groups  against  the  coup  regime,  and  it  is 
possible  to  permit  its  members  td^aid 
such  action.  In  extreme  cases,  ASEAN  would 
have  to  support  the  principle  of  self-de- 
termination rather  than  face  the  implica- 
tion of  Southeast  Asian  instability.  There 
is  of  course,  the  fundamental  issue  of  ac- 
ceptable level  of  interference  in  the  dom- 
estic politics  by  a  regional  organisation 
or  force.  Thus  it  would  require  a  joint  ef- 
fort to  stabilise  the  political  affairs  of 
some  countries. 

In  sum,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  na- 
ture of  this  paper  has  necessitated  the 
adoption  of  a  somewhat  judgemental  ap- 
proach as  regards  some  contemporary  is- 
sues. Some  of  the  submissions  may  be  con- 
firmed by  future  developments,  while  some 
could  be  proved  wrong.  However,  the  timing 
of  this  paper  is  significant  in  view  of  the 
lessons  it  may  offer.  With  the  spread  of 
demands  for  democratic  reforms,  and  hu- 
man right  abuse,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
more  crises  are  to  be  expected  especially  in 
Myanmar  and  over  the  East  Timor  issue,  and 
elsewhere. 


Old  and  New  Strategic  Developments 

in  the  Asia  Pacific* 

Jusuf  Wanandi 


THE  year  1996  started  off  in  East 
Asia  with  tensions  across  the 
Taiwan  Straits  in  March  when  the 
Chinese  military  conducted  exercises  dur- 
ing the  presidential  elections  in  Taiwan 
that  has  brought  US-China  relations  to  its 
lowest  point  since  1989.  This  occurred  on 
top  of  the  tensions  on  the  issue  of  non 
proliferation  in  the  Korean  Peninsula,  and 
the  possibility  of  implosion  of  North  Ko- 
rea. In  addition,  the  tensions  in  the  South 
China  Sea  had  not  been  credibly  stabilised. 

As  a  result,  a  number  of  analysts  espe- 
cially from  outside  the  region  began  to 
warn  about  the  region's  security  vulner- 
abilities. These  were  thought  to  be  due  to 
the  region's  limited  sense  of  regionalism 
and  sense  of  community  as  well  as  the  lack 
of  democratic  systems  of  governments  in 
most  of  the  countries  in  the  Asia  Pacific. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year  further 
challenges  emerge  as  a  result  of  a  slow- 
down of  economic  and  export  growth  in 
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a  number  of  the  Asian  NIEs  (newly  in- 
dustrialising economies)  and  ASEAN  coun- 
tries, compounded  by  growing  current  ac- 
count deficits.  Questions  arose  whether 
this  was  a  sign  of  the  end  of  East  Asia's 
economic  dynamism  and  whether  the  21st 
century  will  really  be  the  Pacific  century. 
To  make  the  picture  even  more  gloomy, 
the  larger  countries  in  the  region,  such 
as  China,  Indonesia  and  Vietnam,  have 
not  yet  demonstrated  their  ability  to  lay 
down  a  peaceful  and  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  succession  which  is  credible.  Due 
to  their  size,  any  domestic  instability  will 
have  an  impact  on  the  region  as  a  whole. 

Questions  are  being  raised  whether  the 
stability  of  those  countries  and  of  the  re- 
gion can  be  maintained  and  whether  in 
the  future  they  will  pursue  essentially  the 
same  development  strategies.  These  fac- 
tors have  been  crucial  to  the  region's  eco- 
nomic growth  and  dynamism. 

A  number  of  positive  developments 
have  occurred  in  1996  in  the  region.  The 
relationship  between  China  and  Taiwan 
has  not  yet  improved,  but  both  have 
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been  chastened  by  events  in  1995  and  1996 
in  their  relations  and  have  calmed  down 
to  a  certain  extent.  Hopefully  they  will 
soon  start  again  with  their  dialogues  and 
cooperations.  It  has  been  gladly  notified 
that  China  has  become  a  full  member  of 
CSCAP  (Council  for  Security  Cooperation 
in  the  Asia  Pacific),  a  very  important 
"second  track"  '  institution  for  the  ARF 
(ASEAN  Regional  Forum),  the  only  of- 
ficial regional  institution  for  political  se- 
curity dialogues  and  cooperations  in  the 
Asia  Pacific.  China  has  accepted  the  par- 
ticipation by  Taiwanese  scholars  in  in- 
dividual capacity  in  CSCAP  working 
groups,  which  are  doing  the  studies  and 
research  for  ARF.  This  is  the  first  in- 
stance after  tensions  arose  between  China 
and  Taiwan  in  the  last  several  years  that 
China  allowed  Taiwanese  scholars  to  par- 
ticipate in  security  dialogues  and  cooper- 
ation "ofiicially". 

However,  it  has  to  be  recognised  that 
the  relationship  between  the  two  parts 
across  the  straits  will  not  be  an  easy  one; 
and  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  protracted  af- 
fair. It  is  important  that  the  two  sides  re- 
cognise that  they  themselves  are  the  re- 
sponsible parties,  and  that  others  can 
only  give  the  encouragement  towards 
peacefiil  resolution.  It  is  obvious  now  that 
interventions  by  outsiders  will  only  make 
matters  worse  and  therefore,  will  not  be 
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conducive  to  reaching  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion. The  problem  of  Chinese  sovereign- 
ty over  Hong  Kong  also  relates  to  the  is- 
sue of  reunification  with  Taiwan.  It  has 
been  argued  that  a  smooth  transfer  of 
authority  in  Hong  Kong  to  the  Chinese 
and  a  credible  implementation  of  the 
principles  of  one  country  and  two  sys- 
tems, as  laid  down  by  the  Chinese,  will 
be  crucial  for  Taiwan's  willingness  in  the 
future  for  reunification. 

A  smooth  process  of  transfer  of  sov- 
ereignty in  Hong  Kong  will  be  helpful 
to  raising  the  confidence  in  Taiwan  on 
China's  proposal  for  reunification  with 
Taiwan  which  basically  is  an  extended  and 
deepened  one  country  and  two  systems 
proposal.  However,  the  dynamics  within 
Taiwan  with  the  emergence  of  an  "inde- 
pendent movement"  and  which  has  ex- 
perienced some  de  facto  trappings  of  sov- 
ereignty will  make  the  process  more  com- 
plicated. That  is  why  it  will  take  some 
more  time  and  a  longer  process  of  dia- 
logues and  cooperation  as  well  as  adjust- 
ments before  something  real  could  be 
worked  out  between  the  two  sides  across 
the  Straits.  While  China  has  to  be  patient, 
it  should  by  now  be  obvious  to  Taiwan 
that  going  the  "independence  way"  in 
whatever  form  or  method  will  be  a  disas- 
ter, also  indirectly  for  the  region.  Hong 
Kong,  having  chosen  Mr.  C.H.Tung  as 
the  chief-executive  designate,  and  with 
the  development  of  a  better  understand- 
ing between  UK  and  China,  is  looking 
forward  to  a  transfer  that  will  be  more 
smooth  in  all  aspects  than  expected  a 
year  ago.  That  confidence  is  reflected  in 
the  development  of  the  economy,  land 
prices,  and  the  influx  of  people,  that  have 
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returned  to  or  newly  residing  in  Hong 
Kong.  Thus,  while  there  are  still  some 
uncertainties  on  such  issues  as  imple- 
mentation of  the  rule  of  law,  basic  free- 
dom, especially  freedom  of  expression  and 
of  the  press,  the  role  and  establishment 
of  a  Provisional  Legislative  Council,  as 
well  as  corruption.  Hong  Kong  has  a  real 
chance  to  do  well  in  the  future  under 
Chinese  sovereignty.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  an  ex-colony  will  join  a  socialist 
system.  Therefore,  the  adjustment  will 
take  some  time.  The  best  thing  for  the  in- 
ternational public  opinion  to  do  is  to 
give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  Mr.  Tung 
to  manage  the  process.  In  the  last  in- 
stance it  is  the  resilience  and  dynamism 
of  the  Hong  Kong  people  that  is  going 
to  be  the  decisive  factor  for  Hong  Kong's 
future.  People  in  the  region  do  have  the 
confidence  that  they  will  be  able  to  over- 
come this  challenge. 

The  other  important  challenge  in  the 
region,  which  indirectly  relates  to  the 
China-Taiwan  relation,  namely  US-China 
relations,  have  improved  quite  substantial- 
ly. This  is  because  at  last  the  US  has  put 
strategic  relations  between  the  two  in  a 
cooperative  mode  and  becomes  the  basis 
for  across-the-board  bilateral  relations. 
Now  there  are  regular  exchanges  of  na- 
tional security  advisors,  military  leaders, 
and  even  meetings  between  the  heads 
of  state.  Of  course,  differervces  will  con- 
tinue to  be  there;  on  human  rights,  intel- 
lectual property,  proliferation,  and  arms 
sales.  But  at  least,  they  now  have  develop- 
ed instruments  and  arrangements  to  deal 
with  those  problems.  This  being  the  case, 
the  range  of  problems  to  be  faced  in  the 
economic,  political,  security  and  human 


rights  fields  can  be  put  in  a  more  balanced 
perspective  and  within  a  strategic  structure. 

The  triangle  relationship  between  the 
US,  China  and  Japan,  has  seen  some  im- 
provements as  well,  largely  because  of 
normalisation  in  the  strategic  relation- 
ship between  the  US  and  China.  In  ad- 
dition, this  has  been  caused  by  Sino-Ja- 
panese  relations  which  are  considered 
vital  for  both.  Therefore,  despite  Japan's 
sympathy  for  Taiwan,  she  has  restrained 
herself  and  even  improved  her  bilateral 
economic  relations  with  China.  On  the 
other  hand,  China  also  showed  a  great 
deal  of  self-restraint  about  the  activities 
of  a  Japanese  right  wing  group  on  the 
Senkaku  or  Diaoyutai  island  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1996.  These  developments  suggest 
that  China  has  put  a  priority  on  her  own 
national  development  and  modernisation 
which  is  crucial  for  her  own  future.  A 
peacefiil  enviroimient  is  a  prerequisite  for 
this  to  succeed  and  therefore  has  become 
a  first  priority  in  her  foreign  relations. 

In  the  triangular  relations,  there  is  a 
problem  that  needs  to  be  solved  by  the 
three  of  them,  namely  with  regard  to  the 
renewal  of  the  US-Japan  Treaty  as  an- 
nounced in  the  Clinton-Hashimoto  De- 
claration of  April  1996. 

Partly  due  to  a  differing  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Declaration  made  by  political 
leaders  and  analyst,  especially  in  Japan, 
and  partly  due  to  uncertainties  about  its 
implementation  which  remains  to  be  work- 
ed out  by  the  US  and  Japanese  defence 
establishments,  China  has  reacted  quite 
strongly  against  the  renewal  of  the  Treaty. 
Despite  assurances  to  the  contrary  by 
both  the  US  and  Japan,  China  is  worried 
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that  Japan  is  being  given  a  greater  milit- 
ary role  in  the  region  in  the  future. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Declaration,  especially 
on  the  new  and  concrete  participation 
and  role  of  the  SDF,  becomes  more  trans- 
parent. In  addition,  the  US  and  Japan 
should  have  more  intensive  dialogues  with 
China  on  strategic  matters  in  general  and 
about  the  new  interpretation  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  alliance  in  particular. 
In  the  end  this  boils  down  to  the  question 
of  a  strategic  presence  of  the  US  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  role  of  the  US- 
Japan  alliance  in  the  region  in  the  future. 
It  is  vital  for  the  region  and  for  her  own 
national  interest,  that  the  Chinese  should 
appreciate  this. 

Thus  far  the  Chinese  has  accepted  the 
alliance  as  a  means  to  put  Japan  into  a 
security  structure,  namely  in  order  not  to 
re-arm  herself  fully  with  a  nuclear,  se- 
cond strike  capability  and  an  ABM  (anti 
ballistic  missiles)  system. 

The  Chinese  needs  to  really  think  about 
the  future  role  of  Japan  without  the  alli- 
ance. There  is  no  doubt  that  she  has  the 
financial  and  technological  resources  to 
produce  nuclear  arms,  have  a  second  strike 
capability  and  ABMs  in  a  few  years  time 
if  it  so  warrants.  Those  capabilities  are 
the  requirements  to  overcome  her  vulner- 
able strategic  and  geographical  location 
if  she  decides  that  she  h&s  to  defend 
herself.  If  this  ever  is  going  to  happen, 
it  could  mean  a  calamity  for  the  region,  be- 
cause a  completely  new  strategic  develop- 
ment will  take  place  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 
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That  is  the  main  reason  why  ASEAN 
accepts  the  alliance  as  an  anchor  for  sta- 
bility, peace  and  economic  dynamism  in 
the  region's  fixture.  That  is  also  the  reason 
why  ASEAN  would  like  to  share  in  the 
burden  of  Japan,  to  make  the  alliance  more 
palatable  for  her  own  public  opinion.  This  | 
is  also  meant  to  show  to  the  US  of  the  im-  i 
portance  of  having  a  forward  deployment 
strategy  in  the  region  not  only  for  the  re- 
gion but  also,  and  foremost,  for  her  own 
national  interest,  which  is  to  keep  this  most 
dynamic  economic  region  peaceful  and 
stable  as  she  already  has  more  than  400 
billion  US  dollars  of  trade  and  more  than 
300  billion  US  dollars  of  investment.  It  is 
also  a  region  where  more  than  two  miU 
lion  US  labour  are  dependent  upon.  The 
main  anchor  of  this  forward  deployment 
strategy  is  the  US-Japan  alliance.  j 

Of  course,  Japan's  increasing  role  should 
not  create  distrust  towards  the  alliance.  i 
Therefore,  attention  should  be  paid  to  Chi- 
na's criticism  on  the  implementation  of  j 
the  Declaration  in  the  future  by  Japan.  In 
the  end,  the  rationale  that  has  existed 
since  the  alliance  was  established  in  1950, 
remains  valid.  The  most  important  task  is 
to  prevent  Japan  firom  fully  re-arming  her- 
self in  the  future. 

Despite  the  submarine  incident,  and  j 
maybe  because  of  it,  the  problem  of  the 
Korean  peninsula  and  the  threat  from  the 
North  have  been  somewhat  alleviated  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  possibility  of  a  North- 
South  dialogue  again,  either  according 
to  the  four  parties'  formula  (North  and  j 
South  Korea,  plus  USA  and  China)  or  even 
through  direct  bilateral  contacts  and  some  j 
economic  cooperation.  The  internal  ceo-  | 
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nomic  crisis  might  be  the  main  reason 
for  the  North  to  be  willing  to  talk,  but  a 
consolidation  of  power  of  Kim  Jong-Il 
could  be  an  additional  factor.  While  a 
possible  conflict  in  the  Peninsula  cannot 
be  completely  ruled  out,  an  implosion  of 
the  North  is  a  real  possibility.  South  Korea, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  region,  should 
be  better  prepared  for  such  a  development. 

The  South  China  Sea  problem  has  been 
stabilised  under  the  ASEAN-China  dia- 
logues either  at  the  first  track  level,  name- 
ly the  SOM  (Senior  Official  Meeting)  and 
through  bilateral  senior  official  meetings 
(China-Philippines  and  China- Vietnam),  or 
at  the  second  track  level,  namely  in  the 
workshops  on  the  South  China  Sea  organ- 
ised by  Indonesia  as  a  means  to  promote 
CBM  and  cooperation  between  the  parties 
concerned. 

Despite  the  existing  overlapping  claims 
and  the  problem  arising  from  a  unilateral 
interpretation  of  China's  claims  according 
to  UNCLOS  in  the  northern  (Paracel)  part, 
it  is  not  likely  that  a  military  confronta- 
tion will  develop  in  the  South  China  Sea. 
However,  it  will  take  some  time  and  a  lot 
of  efforts  to  come  to  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion among  all  the  parties  concerned. 
First  are  CBMs  in  the  form  of  technical  co- 
operation, such  as  on  the  environment, 
marine  life  and  resources,  weather  and  cli- 
mate, safety  of  navigation.  Only  as  a  last 
step  will  the  question  of  sovereignty  be 
taken  up. 

What  about'  the  role  of  Russia,  India  and 
the  EU  in  the  strategic  developments  of 
the  Asia  Pacific  region?  In  the  medium  term 
Russia  will  be  concentrating  on  her  domestic 
developments,  economic  and  political,  and 


paying  attention  mostly  to  its  European 
part.  However,  since  she  is  a  Eurasian 
power,  and  her  foreign  policy  has  changed 
from  a  complete  alignment  with  the  west 
towards  looking  more  for  her  national 
interests  in  the  former  USSR  states.  South 
Asia,  and  the  Middle  East,  she  should 
pay  greater  attention  to  East  Asia  in  the 
future.  In  regard  to  this,  Russia  has  recent- 
ly signed  a  Treaty  for  political  coopera- 
tion with  China,  and  tries  to  cooperate 
closer  with  Japan  without  changing  the 
status  of  the  disputed  Northern  Terri- 
tories. Russia  is  looking  for  a  role  to  play 
in  East  Asia  but  thus  far  fails  to  for- 
mulate a  rounded  policy  towards  the 
region. 

Because  NATO  has  planned  against 
her  will  to  include  some  central  Euro- 
pean countries  next  year,  it  is  obvious 
that  Russia  is  eager  to  strengthen  cooper- 
ation with  East  Asia,  especially  China. 
For  ASEAN,  Russia  is  a  great  power  on 
her  own  right,  and  strategically  has  to  be 
involved  in  the  region,  however  limited 
its  role  is  going  to  be  temporarily. 

Russia  is  definitely  an  important  party 
in  the  efforts  towards  non-proliferation 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  the 
region,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
gional regime  for  transfer  of  conventional 
arms.  Economic  relations  between  the  re- 
gion and  Russia  will  become  more  import- 
ant in  the  medium  Jerm  to  both  sides, 
and  therefore  jj;  makes  sense  to  include 
Russia  in  APEC!  as  soon  as  possible. 

India  will  only  have  an  impact  on  the 
strategic  development  of  the  Asia  Pacific 
in  the  longer  term  although  she  has  shown 
an  eagerness  and  political  will  to  be  in- 
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volved.  This  is  constrained,  however,  by 
her  economic  policies  and  her  obsession 
with  Pakistan.  But  it  also  can  be  argued, 
that  she  needs  the  involvement  in  this 
part  of  the  region  partly  to  be  able  to 
overcome  that  obsession.  India  is  a  great 
country  in  her  own  right  and  is  develop- 
ing fast  and  therefore,  will  have  a  greater 
impact  on  the  region  in  the  future.  This 
recognition  has  been  the  basis  for  India's 
acceptance  as  a  dialogue  partner  of  ASEAN 
and  as  such  has  participated  in  the  ARF  as 
a  fiiU  member  since  July  1996.  She  is  also 
expected  to  be  invited  to  the  second  ASEM 
(Asia  Europe  Meeting)  in  the  UK  in  1997. 

Europe  and  East  Asia  have  redisco- 
vered each  other,  after  a  few  decades  of 
self-absorption  with  their  own  region. 
The  globalisation  of  the  economies  and 
the  economic  dynamism  shown  by  East 
Asia  have  been  important  factors  in  the 
rediscovery  of  this  region  by  Europe.  That 
is  why  economic  cooperation  will  be  lead- 
ing the  cooperation  between  the  two  re- 
gions, although  political-security  issues 
will  be  included  in  future  dialogues  and 
cooperation,  because  both  factors  are  now 
so  closely  intertwined  and  mutually  re- 
enforcing. 

Both  parts  of  the  world  have  a  stake 
in  a  new  global  order  which  is  more  de- 
mocratic and  equitable,  especially  in  re- 
forming the  UN  system  and  its  institu- 
tions as  well  in  keeping  the  US  more  in- 
clined to  be  multilateral  in  this  new 
world  order.  It  has  to  be  recognised  that 
the  efforts  towards  global  reforms  will 
lake  a  lot  of  work  and  time.  However,  one 
that  immediately  comes  to  mind  is  in 
peacekeeping,  where  both  regions  can  sup- 
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port  and  have  common  regional  as  well  as 
global  interests.  Another  important  task 
for  both  sides  is  the  creation  of  a  new  re- 
gional order,  which  might  be  somewhat 
easier  to  establish  and  can  be  considered 
as  a  building  bloc  towards  the  emerging 
new  global  order. 

Both  regions  can  learn  from  each  other 
in  establishing  a  regional  order  and  re- 
gional institutions,  especially  in  activities 
such  as  CBMs  and  preventive  diplomacy. 
ARF  can  learn  from  OSCE  and  vice  versa 
and  they  should  support  each  other's  ef- 
forts. Both  can  also  support  regional  pol- 
icies that  have  a  global  impact  as  well.  EU 
can  support  Asia  Pacific  policies  of  in- 
tegrating China  into  the  region  and  the 
world,  while  Asia  Pacific  can  support  Eu- 
rope's policies  of  involving  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope by  getting  her  also  involved  in  the 
Asia  Pacific  region-positively. 

On  economic  developments  in  the  Asia 
Pacific,  the  slowdown  in  some  of  the  eco- 
nomies is  a  cyclical  phenomenon,  especial- 
ly caused  by  the  downturn  of  electronics 
imports  in  the  developed  nations  due  to 
oversupply,  as  well  as  a  result  of  systemic 
and  structural  problems  which  showed  that 
inputs  of  labor  and  capital  in  the  produc- 
tion process  have  reached  a  limit  and  that 
investments  in  both  human  and  physical 
infrastructure,  cost-efficiency,  transparency, 
R&D,  and  other  measures  to  raise  pro- 
ductivity are  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
portant, especially  for  the  NIE's  and  the 
ASEAN  countries  that  are  rapidly  moving 
up  the  ladder  of  economic  development, 
such  as  Malaysia  and  Thailand.  These 
problems  have  been  recognised,  and  al- 
though the  eight  per  cent  growth  for  the 
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East  Asian  region  is  still  more  than  triple 
the  average  growth  in  the  OECD  coun- 
tries, the  East  Asian  economies  are  en- 
tering into  a  new  phase  of  development. 
All  other  macro  economic  indicators,  such 
as  low  inflation,  high  savings,  relatively 
high  productivity  growth  and  efficiency 
through  deregulations  and  liberalisations 
are  still  existing  in  East  Asia  and  there- 
fore, according  to  World  Bank  projection 
an  eight  per  cent  growth  can  last  until  the 
beginning  of  the  21st  century. 

It  has  also  been  accepted  in  the  region 
that  at  the  more  developed  stage  there 
will  be  a  slowdown  in  growth,  and  that 
existing  obstacles  have  to  be  further  re- 
moved while  more  investments  have  to 
be  made  in  education  and  in  R  &  D.  There 
seems  to  be  a  political  will  to  do  so.  Ear- 
lier in  the  early  1980s  the  criticism  was 
that  the  region  only  has  "ersatz"  capital- 
ism, and  it  has  been  shown  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  In  the  next  five  years  or  so 
the  region  should  also  be  able  to  show 
that  while  some  of  the  criticism  are  valid, 
there  is  also  a  political  will  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  and  investments 
to  overcome  them. 

Such  positive  responses  have  been 
made  to  criticisms  towards  APEC,  espe- 
cially on  its  trade  liberalisation  agenda 
which  has  been  agreed  upon  in  the  1996 
Manila  meetings.  There  was  a  lot  of  skep- 
tics, not  only  in  the  region  but  also  in 
Europe,  towards  the  implementation  of 
the  individual  action  plan  (lAP)  for  li- 
beralisation. This  modality  of  APEC  trade 
liberalisation  is  based  on  voluntary  ac- 
tions by  individual  countries  and  peer 
pressure.  The  Manila  Action  Plan  for 
APEC  (or  MAP  A)  has  also  laid  down  some 


concrete  measures  for  trade  facilitation 
and  in  addition  has  been  able  to  for- 
mulate the  principles  for  economic  and 
technical  cooperation  which  is  an  import- 
ant part  of  APEC  economies. 

The  above  modality  appears  to  be  the 
only  viable  one  for  the  time  being  in 
view  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the  region 
and  the  already  established  policies  to- 
wards accelerated  unilateral  trade  liberal- 
isation based  on  national  interest. 

In  the  near  future  APEC's  capability  to 
evaluate  and  monitor  the  implementation 
of  the  individual  action  plans  (lAPs)  will 
be  crucial.  In  view  of  this,  second  track 
regional  institutions  such  as  PECC  could 
make  a  contribution  by  providing  feed 
back  and  new  ideas  to  APEC,  including 
making  a  critical  assessment  of  lAPs  and 
their  implementation.  The  role  of  the  next 
chairs  (Canada,  Malaysia,  New  Zealand)  to 
bring  the  process  forward  is  indeed  crucial 
and  the  past  years  have  shown  thit  they 
will  feel  pressured  to  come  up  with  further 
advancements  of  the  APEC  process. 

Domestic  political  developments  in  the 
major  countries  in  the  region  will  have 
an  impact  on  regional  stability  and  se- 
curity, due  to  their  influence,  size  and 
involvement  in  the  region.  The  question 
arises  because  countries  such  as  China, 
Indonesia  and  Vietnam  have  not  had  an 
ordinary  and  transparent  transfer  of  au- 
thority in  their  recent  history.  This  causes 
difficulties  for  others  to  predict  how  suc- 
cessful a  peaceful  transfer  will  occur  in 
the  near  future,  especially  since  the  leader- 
ship is  advanced  in  age  and  has  been  in 
power  for  some  time. 
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However,  there  are  factors  that  could 
contribute  to  a  smooth  transition.  One  is 
the  high  growth  of  the  economy,  and  the 
growing  income  of  the  populace.  Another, 
is  the  interdependence  of  the  economies, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  of  political  inter- 
ests, among  countries  in  the  region.  This 
new  regionalism  has  brought  about  a 
sense  of  community  that  gives  some  sense 
of  solidarity  and  a  kind  of  regional  pres- 
sures to  do  as  well  as  the  neighbours. 
This  works  as  an  incentive  for  East  Asia 
to  maintain  stability  and  growth.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  also  produces  a  sense  of 
competition  to  be  as  good  as  others  in  the 
region. 

In  the  last  instance,  the  problem  of  do- 
mestic development  has  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  international  affairs  more  so 
than  ever  because  the  divide  between  do- 
mestic, regional  and  international  relations 
and  interests  has  changed  with  the  pro- 
cess of  globalisation. 

What  is  ASEAN' s  interests  and  role 
in  the  strategic  developments  of  the  re- 
gion as  described  above?  First,  it  has  to  be 
stated  that  an  ASEAN- 10  to  be  establish- 
ed in  1977  will  have  a  strategic  impact  in 
Asia-Pacific  because  it  will  consist  of  all 
countries  in  East  Asia  except  China,  Ja- 
pan, Korea  and  Outer  Mongolia.  Despite 
some  possible  resulting  weaknesses,  such 
as  greater  difficulties  in  consensus  build- 
ing, the  "ASEAN  way"  of  doing  things  is 
likely  to  be  preserved  with  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  three  new  members. 

ASEAN' s  role  and  initiative  will  be- 
come more  important  for  the  region's  stra- 
tegic development  in  the  future.  This  is 
so  because  great  powers  are  limited  in 
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their  ability  to  initiate  a  new  move  or  pro- 
posal on  security  arrangements  in  the 
region  due  to  mistrusts  amongst  them. 
ASEAN-10  will  consist  of  10  countries 
that  are  not  particularly  committed  to  the 
interest  of  any  of  the  great  powers  and 
therefore  is  in  the  position  to  take  such 
initiative.  The  post-Cold  War  era  in  the 
region  needs  "new  thinking"  that  may  be 
based  on  ASEAN's  comprehensive  or  co- 
operative security  idea.  ASEAN  has  prag- 
matically proposed  these  ideas  since  1971, 
with  the  declaration  of  the  Zone  of  Peace, 
Freedom,  and  Neutrality  (ZOPFAN)  for 
Southeast  Asia  in  Kuala  Lumpur. 

Based  on  ZOPFAN,  a  Treaty  of  Amity 
and  Friendship  has  been  signed  by 
ASEAN  members  in  1976  at  the  first  Sum- 
mit in  Bali  to  lay  down  the  basic  rules  of 
a  regional  order  based  on  principles  of  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts. 

In  1984  a  proposal  to  make  Southeast 
Asia  a  nuclear  weapon  free  zone  has  been 
proposed  at  the  AMM  (ASEAN  Ministers 
Meeting),  after  being  dormant  since  the 
late  1970s  due  to  the  Cambodia  invasion  by 
Vietnam,  which  has  preoccupied  ASEAN 
for  some  time  on  account  of  Thailand's 
sensitivity  as  a  front  line  state  towards 
the  invasion. 

However,  because  of  the  sensitive  ne- 
gotiations on  the  Philippine  bases  be- 
tween the  US  and  the  Philippine's  govern- 
ment, the  prepared  treaty  was  not  ratified 
at  the  ASEAN  Summit  of  1987  in  Manila 
as  originally  intended.  At  last,  the  Treaty 
was  agreed  upon  at  the  1995  Summit  in 
Bangkok,  although  some  objections  by  the 
USA  and  China  have  yet  to  be  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Protocol  before  they  are  ready 
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to  endorse  it  and  be  willing  to  sign  the  Protocol 
in  the  future. 

The  USA  has  problems  with  the  free- 
dom of  navigation  through  the  declared 
zone.  Hopefully  this  could  be  solved  by 
using  UNCLOS  as  the  legal  basis  for  the 
guaranteed  sea-lines  through  the  declared 
zone.  Consultations  have  already  started 
with  the  USA.  With  the  Chinese,  with 
whom  some  ASEAN  members  have  com- 
peting claims  on  parts  of  the  South  Chi- 
na Sea,  it  will  be  a  little  more  complicated. 
However,  since  both  sides  are  sincere  about 
establishing  a  strong  bilateral  relations  and 
in  finding  a  solution,  this  should  not  be 
an  insurmountable  task.  ASEAN  should 
work  hard  and  make  the  initiative  towards 
resolving  the  objections  from  China. 

Based  on  the  ideas  and  the  legal  frame- 
work above,  ASEAN  has  made  use  of  the 
opportunity  in  the  wake  of  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  to  develop  the  ARF  (ASEAN  Re- 
gional Forum)  as  the  regional  mechanism 
to  promote  comprehensive  security  (or  co- 
operative security)  not  only  in  Southeast 
Asia,  but  also  in  the  greater  Asia  Pacific 
region. 

Questions  have  been  asked  whether 
the  Northeast  Asian  region  will  be  given 
attention  to  by  ASEAN  and  whether  the 
approaches  developed  by  ASEAN,  the  so- 
called  "ASEAN  spirit"  of  consensus  build- 
ing, dialogues  and  non-legal 'informalities 
of  dealing  with  each  other,  can  be  useful 
to  resolving  the  Northeast  Asian  types  of 
problems,  especially  the  Korean  Peninsula 
divide. 

Today,  the  chances  towards  political 
solution  of  ttie  Korean  problem  are  better 


than  ever  before.  The  role  of  China  is  still 
important  and  the  US  has  a  very  important 
role  in  relations  to  the  North  Koreans.  How 
to  convince  a  reluctant  South  Korea  is  also 
part  of  the  problem,  but  they  have  a 
vested  interest  not  to  let  the  situation  in 
the  North  deteriorate  to  the  extent  that  it 
will  implode  in  the  near  future  as  this  will 
be  costly  as  the  German  reunification  has 
shown. 

Now  more  than  ever  dialogues  and  an 
opening  up  through  cooperation  should 
be  pursued.  Here  the  ASEAN  model  of  the 
willingness  to  deal  with  former  enemies 
and  to  promote  a  common  security  strat- 
egy can  be  tried  out.  A  thorough  and  dili- 
gent implementation  of  KEDO  is  only  a 
start.  In  the  longer  term,  the  Tumen  River 
development  project  could  become  an  im- 
portant tool  for  cooperative/comprehen- 
sive security  in  the  North  Pacific. 

Some  improvements  have  also  happen- 
ed in  the  Russo-Japanese  problem  on  the 
Northern  Territories.  Ideas  of  a  joint  de- 
velopment have  been  aired.  The  tensions 
between  the  two  have  subsided  and  there 
is  the  possibility  of  more  normal  relations 
to  develop  between  the  two,  while  the  so- 
lution of  the  claims  will  be  put  on  hold 
for  the  longer  term. 

Relations  between  China  and  Russia 
are  improving  fast  after  the  treaty  of  po- 
litical cooperation  has  been  established. 
Economic,  especially  trade  relations,  as 
well  as  military  procurements  and  trans- 
fers of  technology  have  become  more  im- 
portant for  both.  Russia  and  China  appear 
to  have  the  same  problems  with  the  US 
and  the  West  in  general:  Russia  in  rela- 
tions to  NATO's  expansion  to  Central 
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Europe  without  Russia's  consent,  and 
China  especially  with  regard  to  the  Tai- 
wan problem.  Japan,  in  a  renewed  Alli- 
ance with  the  US,  also  faces  some  prob- 
lems with  China.  And  of  course,  the  nor- 
malisation between  the  two  Koreas  and 
Japan  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

Thus,  while  there  are  some  significant 
improvements  in  the  North  Pacific,  which 
gives  encouragement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cooperative/comprehensive  se- 
curity, there  are  still  some  real  impedi- 
ments which  will  take  some  time  to  be 
overcome;  that  is  while  dialogues  and  co- 
operation have  to  be  promoted  in  the 
Northern  Pacific.  The  ARF  has  to  play  a 
role  in  promoting  comprehensive  secur- 
ity and  its  mechanism  for  the  whole  Asia 
Pacific  for  some  time  to  come.  ASEAN's 
leadership  has  to  understand  this  very 
important  aspect  of  the  ARF.  There  have 
been  questions  of  whether  the  ARF  and 
especially  ASEAN's  leadership  in  it  are 
capable  of  furthering  the  process  of  co- 
operative security  in  the  Asia  Pacific. 

First,  ASEAN  has  taken  the  initiative 
promote  the  process  of  comprehensive  se- 
curity in  the  region  because  it  thought 
that  it  could  provide  the  "new  thinking" 
which  is  necessary  for  the  region.  Previous- 
ly, the  idea  was  meant  to  establish  a  re- 
gional order  in  Southeast  Asia  where 
ASEAN  would  like  to  have  a  say  on  its 
own  fiiture.  After  the  Cold  War,  the  mem- 
bers of  ASEAN  have  found  two  things: 
First,  the  fact  that  the  Asia  Pacific  region, 
especially  East  Asia,  has  become  one  re- 
gion due  to  economic  integration  and  se- 
curity linkages;  Second,  the  balance  among 
the  great  powers  is  such  that  no  one  of 
them  can  move  the  process  of  cooperative 
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security  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  other 
great  powers. 

The  ARF  was  established  over  three 
years  ago  with  the  aim  of  promoting 
CBMs  and  preventive  diplomacy  in  the 
Asia  Pacific.  Whether  in  the  future  it 
could  be  successful  or  not  will  depend 
on  whether  ASEAN  can  balance  the  in- 
terest of  some  advanced  countries  to  pro- 
duce immediate  concrete  results  in  the 
field  of  CBMs  and  preventive  diplomacy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  make  the  rest, 
especially  China  but  also  ASEAN,  com- 
fortable with  the  pace  and  development 
of  ARF  through  step  by  step,  informal  ap- 
proaches based  on  consensus,  on  the  other. 

ASEAN  with  the  support  of  the  inter- 
national community  —  especially  the 
Perm-5  of  the  SC  of  the  UN,  has  been  able 
to  get  Vietnam  out  of  Cambodia,  and  has 
given  encouragement  to  the  establishment 
of  a  viable  government  in  Cambodia  fol- 
lowing years  of  civil  war.  Also  given  its 
role  in  promoting  CBMs  and  preventive 
diplomacy  in  the  South  China  Sea  and 
its  contribution  to  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Muslims  Moro  in  the  Southern  Philip- 
pines, it  should  not  be  an  impossibility 
for  ASEAN  to  do  something  for  enhancing 
comprehensive  security  in  the  Asia  Pacific. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  step  by 
step  approach  is  a  necessity,  since  some 
countries  —  including  China  and  some 
ASEAN  countries  —  has  yet  to  learn  how 
to  proceed  with  these  new  security  devel- 
opments and  strategic  issues. 

ASEAN  leadership  will  have  to  make 
the  preparations  to  be  able  to  handle  fii- 
ture cooperation  which  could  become  more 
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complicated.  In  the  meantime  there  is 
enough  substance  to  start  the  process.  If 
the  two  last  meetings  organised  by  the 
second-track  process,  on  preventive  diplo- 
macy and  on  non-proliferation,  provide  a 
guide  for  the  future,  the  prospects  are 
quite  encouraging.  They  were  undertaken 
in  a  very  thorough  and  professional  way 
with  a  real  consensus  reached  by  all  the 
participants  on  how  ARF  should  proceed 
on  those  two  issues  in  the  near  future. 
The  flexibility  and  pragmatism  that  ARF 
have  shown  thus  far  might  be  the  most 
remarkable  principles  of  ASEAN  that  will 
make  ARF  relevant  in  the  region.  The  im- 
portance of  the  "second-track"  process  is 
being  recognised  by  the  ARF.  And  now 
that  Chinese  has  become  a  member  of 
CSCAP  (Council  for  Security  Cooperation 
in  the  Asia  Pacific),  it  is  expected  that 
CSCAP  can  take  the  lead  in  undertaking 
studies,  research  and  develop  ideas  for  the 
ARF  in  the  future.  In  that  sense  further 
"new  thinking"  on  cooperation  can  also 
be  examined  in  CSCAP  first,  before  it 
could  be  considered  by  ARF.  Also  the 
limits  of  security  dialogues  and  coopera- 
tion in  the  region  can  be  tried  out  first  at 
the  second-track  level  such  as  in  CSCAP. 
CSCAP  can  also  undertake  other  kinds  of 
activities  for  the  ARF,  such  as  producing 
a  security  outlook  for  the  Asia  Pacific, 
and  organising  an  annual  seminar  on  se- 
curity and  strategic  developments  in  the 
region. 


The  process  has  been  a  heavy  burden 
for  ASEAN,  and  this  will  be  more  so  in 
the  future.  However,  ASEAN  has  a  vested 
interest  in  the  process  and  its  success,  be- 
cause this  will  influence  the  whole  stra- 
tegic environment  of  ASEAN.  Whether  or 
not  the  region  will  be  able  to  maintain 
peace,  stability  and  economic  dynamism 
will  partly  depend  on  ARF's  success. 

The  other  institutions  that  are  vital  to 
regionalism  and  the  creation  of  a  com- 
munity in  the  Asia  Pacific  is  APEC  and 
PECC.  While  they  are  actively  promoting 
economic  cooperation  and  regionalism  in 
the  region,  they  have  a  strategic  ideal  as 
well.  To  be  able  to  appreciate  APEC  and 
PECC  one  only  has  to  be  remembered  how 
vital  economic  dynamism  is  for  the  legit- 
imacy of  govermnents  in  the  region.  While 
politically,  economic  and  security  cooper- 
ation arrangements  have  to  be  separated 
for  the  time  to  come,  it  could  be  envisaged 
that  at  the  second-track  CSCAP  and  PECC 
can  cooperate  on  issues  such  as  environ- 
ment and  its  impact  on  the  economy  and 
secmity  of  the  region  as  well  as  other  new 
issues  of  security  such  as  migration,  inter- 
national crime  and  money  laundering. 

ASEAN  has  to  be  pushed  to  move 
forward  the  ARF  process  for  the  region. 
It  needs  all  the  support  and  assistance 
to  be  able  to  do  so.  Criticism  alone,  while 
welcomed,  will  not  be  adequate. 
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Introduction 

TO  assess  the  reforms  which  have 
been  undertaken  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, it  is  important  to  first  dis- 
cuss what  the  requirements  are  for  the 
organisation  to  effectively  perform  the  task 
of  maintaining  global  peace  and  security. 

The  changing  nature  of  the  conflicts 
which  have  erupted  in  the  world  since  the 
beginning  of  the  1990s  will  first  be  dis- 
cussed. In  this  context,  in  1991,  the  Secur- 
ity Council  requested  the  Secretary-General 
to  recommend  measures  to  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security.  In  re- 
sponse, Secretarj'-General  Boutros  Boutros- 
Ghali  proposed  foiu"  interrelated  areas  of 
action  which  would  "offer  a  coherent  con- 
tribution towards  securing  peace  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Charter."  The  areas  of  action 
are  preventive  diplomacy,  peacemaking, 
peacekeeping  and  post-conflict  peacebuild- 

A  revised  version  of  a  paper  presented  at  the 
Fourth  Germany-Indonesia  Dialogue,  on  Hegemonial 
Versus  Autonomous  Organisation  of  Security,  held 
at  Ebenhausen,  Germany,  on  26-28  January  1997. 
Portions  of  this  article  have  been  extracted  or 


ing.  He  argued  that  these  actions  were  in- 
terrelated in  the  sense  that  "preventive  dip- 
lomacy seeks  to  resolve  disputes  before 
violence  breaks  out,  peacemaking  and  peace- 
keeping are  required  to  halt  conflicts  and 
preserve  peace  once  it  is  attained.  If  suc- 
cessful, they  strengthen  the  opportunity 
for  post-conflict  peace-building,  which  can 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  violence  among 
nations  and  peoples".' 

Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  and 
the  organisational  reforms  of  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  will  then  be  assessed 
in  terms  of  increasing  United  Nations' s  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  expanded  challenges. 

Threat  to  Global  Peace  and  Se- 
curity: Changing  Context 

Until  the  end  of  the  1980s,  the  threat 
to  global  peace  and  security  primarily 


adapted  from  a  forthcoming  book  on  Strengthening 
the  United  Nations  Dispute  and  Conflict  Resolution 
Mechanism. 

'tTic  analysis  and  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary General  were  presented  in  Boutros  Boutros- 
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took  the  form  of  interstate  conflicts  which 
threatened  the  independence,  sovereignty 
and  territorial  integrity  of  nation  states. 
The  attempt  of  Iraq  to  annex  Kuwait  is  the 
most  recent  example  of  such  interstate  con- 
flict. The  disintegration  of  the  Soviet 
Union  ~  which  took  place  from  late  1980s 
into  the  early  1990s  ~  not  only  eliminated 
the  support  for  one  side  in  the  proxy  war 
waged  against  the  West  in  Third  World 
countries,  but  also  uru-avelled  the  political 
units  of  a  number  of  former  communist 
states  themselves.  The  independence  of 
the  Baltic  states.  Central  Asian  states  and 
the  disintegration  of  the  former  Yugoslavia 
are  examples  of  the  latter. 

The  lost  of  support  by  certain  Third 
World  countries  that  had  been  aligned 
with  the  Soviet  Union  enabled  the  West, 
particularly  the  United  States,  which  was 
facing  budgetary  problems  itself,  to  de- 
crease support  to  the  other  side  as  well. 
Examples  of  this  are  Liberia  and  Somalia. 
In  this  context,  ethnic,  religious  and  other 
differences  became  the  basis  of  intrastate 
conflicts  with  parties  often  fighting  over 
dwindling  resources.  Thus,  in  the  1990s, 
inter-group  conflicts  within  what  were 
formerly  called  nation  states  became  the 
primary  form  of  conflicts  considered  to  be 
threatening  global  peace  and  security. 

In  his  An  Agenda  for  Peace,  Secretary- 
General  Boutros-Ghali  noted  that  the  United 
Nations  needed  to  be  cognizant  of  the 
changing  context.  Although  the  founda- 
tion of  international  relations  remained 
the  state  ~  and  thus  the  need  to  preserve 
its  independence,  sovereignty  and  territ- 


Ghali,  An  Agenda  for  Peace  (New  York:  United  Na- 
tions, 1992). 


orial  integrity  ~  national  leaders  needed  to 
take  into  account  the  needs  of  good  in- 
ternal governance  and  the  requirements  of 
a  more  interdependent  world  caused  by 
trade,  communications  and  environmental 
matters.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  increas- 
ed pressure  to  change  the  composition  of 
some  states,  minority  rights  had  to  be  en- 
sured through  the  application  of  demo- 
cratic principles.  Otherwise,  the  principle 
of  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  states  and  that  of  self-de- 
termination for  peoples  will  work  against 
each  other. 

The  question  was  whether  intrastate 
conflicts  could  endanger  global  peace  and 
security  The  Security  Council  decided  that 
the  repression  of  the  civilian  population 
in  northern  Iraq  (Resolution  688  of  April 

1991)  ;  the  reluctance  of  the  military  junta 
in  Haiti  to  restore  power  to  the  democratic- 
ally-elected government  of  President  Jean- 
Bertrand  Aristide  (Resolution  940  of  July 
1994);  and  the  humanitarian  suffering 
caused  by  internal  conflicts  in  Boznia  and 
Herzegovina  (Resolution  770  of  November 

1992)  and  in  Somalia  (Resolution  794  of  De- 
cember 1992)  were  threats  to  international 
peace  and  security. 

However,  in  taking  its  decisions  to  in- 
tervene, the  Security  Council  has  been 
charged,  including  by  Secretary-General 
Boutros-Ghali,  of  not  treating  the  threat  to 
peace  and  security  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  equally.  The  perception  is  that  the 
former  Yugoslavia  has  been  given  prefer- 
ence, despite  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations  intervention,  over  other 
areas,  such  as  Rwanda,  Liberia  and  Bu- 
rundi. 
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Preventive  Diplomacy 

Article  99  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
authorises  the  Secretary-General  to  "bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  any 
matter  which  in  his  opinion  may  threaten 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security."  This  means  that  the  Council  could 
be  alerted  to  serious  disputes,  and  be  ap- 
prised of  possible  measures  which  could 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  existing  situation 
from  deteriorating  into  serious  conflicts. 
Boutros-Ghali  defined  preventive  diplo- 
macy as  "action  to  prevent  disputes  from 
arising  between  parties,  to  prevent  existing 
disputes  from  escalating  into  conflicts  and 
to  limit  the  spread  of  the  latter  when  they 

2 

occur."  Because  of  the  need  for  discretion 
and  expediency,  the  task  of  preventive  dip- 
lomacy could  more  appropriately  be  re- 
legated to  the  Secretary-General.  Equally  im- 
portant, the  Secretary-General  should  be 
in  a  better  position  to  undertake  interest- 
based  mediation  than  the  Seciu"ity  Council, 
since  he/she  should  not  have  any  "national" 
interest  relating  to  any  member  state  or  any 
contending  party,  except  to  assist  them  in 
resolving  the  conflict  and  reestablishing 
peace. 

For  this  purpose,  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations  needs  to  be  able  to  gather 
timely  information  and  imdertake  accurate 
analysis  of  situations  that  could  potential- 
ly lead  to  disputes  within  member  states. 
These  are  the  prerequisites  for  early  warn- 
ing of  potential  disputes  and  for  deciding 
whether  or  not  the  United  Nations  should 
attempt  to  assist.  Thus,  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  United  Nations  should  be  involved 


See  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  An  Agenda  for 
Peace  (New  York:  United  Nations,  1992). 
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in  resolving  every  possible  dispute  or  con- 
flict taking  place  in  every  member  state. 
Only  disputes  or  conflicts  which  could  en- 
danger global  peace  and  security  should 
be  the  focus  of  the  preventive  diplomacy 
of  the  Secretary-General. 

Even  if  timely  information  and  accurate 
analysis  could  be  obtained,  the  Secretary- 
General,  or  his/her  representative,  should 
know  who  to  deal  with,  and  how,  in  find- 
ing out  whether  the  United  Nations  could 
play  a  role  in  facilitating  the  negotiation 
of,  or  mediating  between  the  conflicting 
parties.  This  is  not  always  easy,  since  one 
of  the  parties  is  usually  the  government 
recognised  by  the  world  body,  and  it  is 
many  times  difficult  to  convince  the  gov- 
ernment that  the  Secretary-General  is  not 
interfering  in  internal  affairs  of  member 
states. 

Peacemaking 

Conflict  will  erupt  if  mediation,  during 
the  preventive  stage,  fails.  But  mediation 
will  have  to  be  continued  in  order  to  es-' 
tablish  a  long-term  solution  to  the  conflict. 
Boutros-Ghali  has  defined  peacemaking  as 
"action  to  bring  hostile  parties  to  agree- 
ment, essentially  through  such  peaceful 
means  as  those  foreseen  in  Chapter  VI  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations."^ 

If  a  peacekeeping  operation,  as  tradi- 
tionally defined,  is  required  to  provide  more 
time  and  opportunity  for  peacemaking  to 
succeed,  then  a  peacekeeping  operation  will 
have  to  be  established.  This  was  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  establishment  of  operations 
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such  as  the  United  Nations  Truce  Super- 
vision Organisation  (UNTSO)  and  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Disengagement  Observer  Force 
(UNDOF)  in  interstate  conflicts  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  is  in  line  with  Article  40 
of  the  Charter  which  states  that  "in  order 
to  prevent  an  aggravation  of  the  situation, 
the  Security  Council  may,  before  making 
the  recommendations  or  deciding  upon  the 
measures  provided  for  in  Article  39,  call 
upon  the  parties  concerned  to  comply  with 
such  provisional  measures  as  it  deems  ne- 
cessary or  desirable.  Such  provisional  mea- 
sures shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights,  claims,  or  position  of  the  parties 
concerned  In  such  a  case,  the  issues 
to  be  mediated  would  depend  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  conflict  and 
the  political  and  strategic  requirements  of 
the  conflicting  parties,  but  in  principle  the 
issues  should  at  least  include  cease-fire, 
separation  of  forces,  reduction  of  forces  de- 
ployed in  the  confrontation  area,  and  the 
linking  of  the  peacekeeping  operation  to  the 
mediation  effort  to  reach  a  comprehensive 
solution. 

Peacemaking  aimed  at  a  comprehensive 
settlement  is  inevitably  more  complex.  The 
issues  to  be  mediated  have  to  deal  with 
short-term  and  long-term  solutions.  In  an 
interstate  conflict,  issues  such  as  military 
and  security  aspects;  territorial  integrity; 
location  of  displaced  population;  and  nor- 
malisation of  relations  will  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed. In  an  interstate  conflict,  issues  such 
as  the  reconciliation  among  groups,  lead- 
ing to  a  truly  national  political  and  gov- 
ernmental system  in  which  every  group 
can  participate;  disarmament  and  demobil- 
isation of  militia  forces;  reestablishment  of 
a  law  and  order  system;  and  reconstruc- 


tion of  communities  in  which  everyone, 
including  ex-militias,  returning  displaced 
persons  and  refugees,  can  contribute  and 
benefit;  and  adequate  financial  and  other 
support  from  the  international  community 
would  have  to  be  central  to  the  compre- 
hensive solution. 

Peacekeeping  and  Peacebuilding 

Boutros-Ghali  described  peacekeeping 
as  "the  deployment  of  a  United  Nations 
presence  in  the  field,  hitherto  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  parties  concerned,  normally  in- 
volving United  Nations  military  and/or 
police  personnel  and  frequently  civilians 
as  well.  Peacekeeping  is  a  technique  that 
expands  the  possibilities  for  both  the  pre- 
vention of  conflict  and  the  making  of 
peace,"  and  peacebuilding  as  "action  to 
identify  and  solidify  peace  in  order  to 

4 

avoid  a  relapse  into  a  conflict." 

As  mentioned  in  the  previous  section, 
traditional  peacekeeping  missions  were 
used  to  keep  the  peace  between  contend- 
ing states,  providing  the  opportunity  for 
a  long-term  solution  to  be  found.  In  in- 
trastate conflicts,  peacekeeping  missions 
have  generally  been  used  to  help  the  con- 
tending parties  to  implement  a  long-term 
comprehensive  solution  which  they  have 
themselves  reached. 

This  means  that  peacemaking  would 
have  to  precede  peacekeeping  in  intrastate 
conflicts,  such  as  in  Somalia  where  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  mediated  the  27  March  1993 
Addis  Ababa  Agreement.  The  primary  task 
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of  a  peacekeeping  mission  in  the  case 
of  intrastate  conflict  should  not  be  prim- 
arily to  maintain  peace  in  the  country.  This 
is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  faction  and 
other  national  leaders,  who  would  have 
also  signed  the  agreement.  There  is  no  way 
that  a  foreign  peacekeeping  force  can  keep 
the  peace  for  an  indefinite  period,  if  fac- 
tions want  to  continue  to  fight  each  other. 
The  name  of  "peacekeeping"  in  the  context 
of  the  resolution  of  an  intrastate  conflict 
is  therefore  a  misnomer. 

Since  the  problems  emanating  from  an 
intrastate  conflict  are  more  complex  and  pro- 
found, the  focus  of  the  mission  should  be 
peacebuilding,  once  the  contending  parties 
decide,  irrevocably,  to  have  peace  and  re- 
build their  shattered  country.  Furthermore, 
since  the  mandate  period  of  the  mission 
should  be  short  and  finite,  the  objective  of 
the  mission's  peacebuilding  programmes 
should  only  be  to  initiate  the  institutional 
and  physical  rehabilitation  of  the  coun- 
try. A  fiilly  funded  comprehensive  peace- 
building programme  could  be  a  strong  in- 
centive for  the  people  and  leaders  of  the 
country  to  abide  by  their  commitments  to 
peaceful  solution.  The  post-conflict  peace- 
building programmes  will  be  continued 
and  expanded  further,  after  the  end  of  the 
mandate  period,  by  United  Nations  agen- 
cies and  bilateral  donors. 

Because  of  the  limited  tasks  conferred 
on  a  traditional  peacekeeping  mission,  the 
main  preoccupation  of  the  mission  is  ba- 
sically to  prevent  elements  hostile  to  each 
other  from  entering  its  area  of  operation. 
This  task  is  to  be  performed  by  a  military 
force.  In  assisting  the  resolution  of  an  in- 
trastate conflict,  the  military  component  of 


the  mission  should  primarily  be  respons- 
ible for  monitoring  the  cease-fire,  disarma- 
ment, de-mining,  and  the  protection  of  mis- 
sion personnel.  The  main  tasks  of  the  mis- 
sion ~  the  peacebuilding  programme  ~  are 
to  be  performed  by  civilians. 

The  mandate  of  the  peacebuilding  mis- 
sion should  be  clearly  defined,  i.e.  it  should 
enumerate  in  detail  the  goals  and  targets 
to  be  attained  and  the  time  frame  within 
which  to  attain  them.  In  mediating  the 
agreement,  the  United  Nations  should  in- 
dicate its  limitations,  in  terms  of  resources 
and  time  frame,  assuming  the  contending 
parties  want  the  world  body  to  assist  them 
in  implementing  their  agreement.  Full  fi- 
nancing has  to  be  assured  by  the  organ- 
isation, because  reliance  on  volxmtary  con- 
tributions could  mean  that  programmes 
are  not  going  to  be  implemented  properly, 
and/or  on  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Somalia. 

If  one  examines  the  mandates  of  the 
missions  dealing  with  intrastate  conflicts 
in  the  last  eight  years,  it  seems  that  the 
Security  Council  has  been  making  de- 
cisions based  on  the  problems  which  it 
deemed  most  important,  and  not  on  help- 
ing to  resolve  the  long-term  solution  of 
the  countries  concerned.  For  example,  in 
Somalia,  there  was  no  provision  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  administrative,  economic 
and  social  infrastructure,  and  even  the  just- 
ice programme  (police,  judicial  and  penal) 
was  to  be  funded  from  voluntary  contri- 
butions (which  turned  out  to  be  inad- 
equate and  very  late).  Another  example  is 
UNOMIL's  failure  to  fund  and  implement 
peacebuilding  programmes  for  Liberia,  do 
spile  the  knowledge  that  ECOWAS  could 
not  to  be  expected  to  do  so. 
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The  Council,  once  it  decides  to  be  in- 
volved in  helping  to  resolve  an  intrastate 
conflict  case,  needs  to  aim  at  a  more  com- 
prehensive framework  of  assistance,  in  or- 
der to  help  the  member  state  get  back  on 
its  feet  and  the  international  development 
community  to  continue  and  expand  the 
post-conflict  peacebuilding  assistance  pro- 
grammes. Such  assistance  during  the  man- 
date period  of  the  mission  is  indispensable 
for  solidifying  the  peace  process  during 
its  infancy. 

Enforcement  Action 

Enforcement  action,  where  the  military 
force  is  equipped  with  weaponry  and  lo- 
gistics far  superior  to  those  used  in  tra- 
ditional peacekeeping  missions,  has  been 
successful  only  in  interstate  conflict  cases, 
such  as  the  Gulf  War.  In  intrastate  conflict 
case,  such  as  in  Somalia,  enforcement  ac- 
tion has  failed.  The  Security  Council  should 
therefore  be  fiiUy  aware  of  the  requirements 
to  undertake,  and  the  chances  of  success 
of,  enforcement  action  in  intrastate  con- 
flict cases. 


United  Nations  Reforms:  What  have 
been  Achieved? 

The  Security  Council  and  the  General  As- 
sembly 

Changes  in  Security  Council  policy  start- 
ed becoming  evident  when  the  Soviet  Union 
was  being  weakened  by  the  process  of  its 
disintegration  in  the  late  1980s.  Paralysis 
caused  by  the  political  battles  of  the  two 
superpowers  was  substituted  by  unanimity 


in  decisions  taken  by  the  Council  with  re- 
gard to  the  maintenance  of  global  peace 
and  security.  The  influence  of  the  remain- 
ing superpower,  the  United  States,  enabled 
the  Council  to  forge  consensus.  During 
this  period,  a  feeling  of  euphoria  erupted 
because  the  Council  was  perceived  as  be- 
ing able  to  act  the  way  the  Charter  had  en- 
visaged. 

In  regarding  the  repression  of  the  Kinds 
in  Iraq;  the  resistance  of  the  military  junta 
to  hand  over  power  to  President  Aristide 
in  Haiti;  and  the  need  to  deliver  human- 
itarian supplies  to  populations  affected 
by  internal  conflicts  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina and  Somalia  as  threats  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  the  Coxmcil  expanded  the  pre-occu- 
pation  of  the  international  community  to 
include  new  types  of  problems  which  the 
world  had  come  to  face.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  what  common  denominator  the 
Council  used  to  derive  its  interpretation  of 
"threat  to  international  peace  and  secur- 
ity." It  seems  that  in  deciding  to  inter- 
vene in  such  intrastate  disputes  or  con- 
flicts, additional  criteria  of  "respect  for 
human  rights"  and  "alleviation  of  human 
sufiering"  were  added.  To  resolve  the  di- 
lemma, the  Council,  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly, need  to  establish  clear  set  of  criteria  in 
order  to  determine  when  the  United  Nations 
should  intervene  in  intrastate  conflict  cases. 

Disappointments  mounted,  however,  es- 
pecially after  the  failure  of  the  costly  Unit- 
ed Nations  intervention  in  Somalia.  Despite 
the  implicit  assumption  that  the  Council 
should  act  to  maintain  global  peace  and 
security  whenever  and  wherever  around 
the  world,  its  decisions  have  shown  a 
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tendency  to  give  priority  to  conflicts  in 
areas  which  relate  directly  to  national  and 
political  interests  of  its  more  powerful 
members.  This  explains  the  fact  that,  des- 
pite its  expected  futility,  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1992  became  involved  in  the  fail- 
ed peacekeeping  mission  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  incurring  billions  of  dollars, 
while  it  failed  to  intervene  in  Rwanda, 
and  Burundi,  where  appropriate  United 
Nations  intervention  could  perhaps  have 
prevented  the  killing  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  innocent  human  beings. 

This  raises  the  question  of  how  impar- 
tial the  Council  has  been  in  dealing  with 
conflicts  around  the  world.  Could  the  Coun- 
cil, particularly  its  permanent  members, 
consider  the  need  to  deal  with  conflicts 
from  the  point  of  view  of  how  they  affect 
mankind  as  a  whole,  instead  of  how  these 
conflicts  relate  to  their  national  interests, 
including  the  financial  burden  they  would 
incur?  Some  might  consider  this  question 
naive,  but  as  long  as  the  answer  is  in  the 
negative,  the  Council  is  not  in  a  position 
to  perform  its  functions  in  accordance 
with  those  outlined  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  Since  the  General  Assem- 
bly, through  Article  35  of  the  Charter,  is 
also  conferred  by  member  states  the  au- 
thority to  be  involved  in  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security,  could 
the  Assembly  not  establish  a  mechanism 
to  advise  the  Council  regarding  the  prior- 
ities of  United  Nations  interventions  to  re- 
solve conflicts? 

The  Council  has  indeed  used  regional 
organisations  and  arrangements  through 
the  application  of  Articles  52  and  53  of 
Chapter  VIII  of  the  Charter.  An  example  is 
the  reliance  on  NATO  and  the  OSCE  to  deal 
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with  the  question  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. However,  the  Council  could  play 
a  more  direct  role  in  problem  areas  where 
the  corresponding  regional  organisations 
are  not  in  a  position  to  contribute  signific- 
antly to  peacekeeping,  such  as  in  Africa. 

In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  involve 
the  United  Nations  in  costly  peacekeeping 
and  peacebuilding  missions,  the  Council 
should  make  sure  that  the  national  leaders 
in  infrastate  conflicts  are  serious  in  making 
their  commitments,  e.g.  by  observing  that 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  declared  by 
these  leaders  is  adhered  to  for  a  reasonably 
long  period  of  time,  e.g.  six  months.  Any 
violation  would  be  considered  as  lack  of 
seriousness  on  their  part.  Dming  this  test- 
ing period,  the  Secretariat  could  work  out 
with  the  contending  parties  the  exact  mo- 
dus operandi  of  what,  how  and  when  they, 
and  the  United  Nations,  would  implement 
their  agreement.  On  the  part  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  working  this  out  with  the  na- 
tional leaders,  the  Secretariat  will  have  con- 
sulted intensively  with  the  Coimcil  (on  the 
mandate).  General  Assembly  (on  the  financ- 
ing), troop  and  police  contiibuting  coun- 
tries. United  Nations  agencies  and  NGOs, 
in  order  to  ensure  that  the  mission  as 
agreed  upon  could  be  fielded  in  its  entir- 
ety and  in  a  timely  manner.  After  all  par- 
ties agreed,  the  national  leaders  will  be 
asked  to  officially  express  their  commit- 
ment to  the  Security  Council.  It  thus  be- 
comes a  contiact  between  them  and  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

The  proposed  approach  suggests  the 
application  of  requirement  or  principle  that 
the  contending  parlies  be  sincere  and  se- 
rious in  their  determination  to  resolve  their 
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conflict.  If  the  Council  is  satisfied  that 
this  condition  is  met,  and  that  the  tasks 
to  be  performed  by  each  party  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  mission's  mandate  are 
understood  and  agreed  upon  by  everyone, 
there  will  be  much  less  need  for  the  de- 
ployment of  costly  large  military  contin- 
gents ~  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  the  mis- 
sion significantly  —  and  fewer  misunder- 
standings which  could  contribute  to  major 
problems  in  implementation. 

Such  an  approach  should  also  increase 
the  accountability  of  every  party  involved 
in  the  conflict  resolution:  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  General  Assembly,  the  Secretary- 
General,  the  United  Nations  agencies  and, 
most  importantly,  the  contending  parties, 
since  their  respective  roles  are  clearly  de- 
fined in  the  formulation  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  peace  process.  This,  in  turn, 
should  reduce  the  risk  of  failirre  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  mandate.  Overall,  this 
approach  should  significantly  reduce  wast- 
age of  resources  committed  by  the  interna- 
tional comimity  in  restoring  and  maintain- 
ing global  peace  and  security. 

Members  of  the  General  Assembly,  who 
decide  on  the  financing  of  these  costly  mis- 
sions, should  also  meet  their  financial  ob- 
ligations by  paying  in  fiill  their  assessed 
contributions.  Full  financing  of  the  pro- 
grammes, especially  the  peacebuilding  pro- 
grammes, should  be  assured. 

United  Nations  Secretariat 

Made  possible  by  the  change  in  interna- 
tional balance  of  power,  Secretary-General 
Boutros-Ghali  not  long  after  assuming  his 
office  undertook  a  major  organisational 


reform  in  the  political  sector  of  the  Secre- 
tariat. One  reform  was  the  consolidation  of 
the  Office  of  Political  and  General  Assem- 
bly Affairs  (OPGAA)  and  the  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Collection  of  Information  (ORCI) 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary-General;  the 
Department  of  Political  and  Security  Coun- 
cil Affairs  (DPSCA);  the  Department  of 
Special  Political  Question,  Regional  Coo- 
peration, Decolonisation  and  Trusteeship 
(DSPQRCDT),  the  Department  of  Disarma- 
ment Affairs  (DDA)  and  the  Centre  Against 
Apartheid  (CAA)  into  the  present  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Affairs  (DP A). 

Another  was  the  consolidation  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  (OSPA) 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary-General, 
which  included  the  Office  of  the  Military 
Adviser,  and  the  Field  Operations  Division 
(FOD)  of  the  Department  of  Administration 
and  Management  (DAM)  into  the  present 
Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations 
(DPKO).  The  consolidation  between  the 
operational  and  support  staff  had  been 
unsuccessfully  attempted  in  the  past.  The 
success  in  doing  so  definitely  facilitated 
a  better  coordination  by  DPKO  in  support- 
ing the  peacekeeping  missions. 

The  third  change  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Humanitarian 
Affairs  (DHA)  with  the  idea  that  DHA  was 
to  be  the  focal  point  of  United  Nations  hu- 
manitarian emergency  assistance,  includ- 
ing in  peacekeeping  missions.  DHA  was 
created  in  response  to  the  request  by  the 
General  Assembly  made  in  1991  for  the 
Secretary-General  to  appoint  an  Emergency 
Relief  Coordinator.  The  Department  ab- 
sorbed the  functions  performed  by  the 
United  Nations  disaster  Relief  Office,  the 
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Unit  for  Special  Emergenc\'  Prograinmes  and 
various  other  offices  and  units  dealing  with 
emergencies  and  humanitarian  assistance 
programmes.  The  new  Department  started 
with  a  Complex  Emergency  Division  and 
a  Policy  Analysis  Branch.  The  Complex 
Emergency  Di\ision  is  now  organised  re- 
gionally: Africa  I;  Africa  U;  Asia,  Emope  and 
Latin  America;  Newly  Independent  States 
and  Middle  East  Sections  and  a  Rapid  Re- 
sponse Unit.  A  Mine  Clearance  and  Policy 
Unit  and  the  Department  also  handles  de- 
mobilisation. The  Under-Secretary-General 
for  Humanitarian  Affairs,  in  consultation 
with  Heads  of  United  Nations  Agencies 
within  the  framework  of  the  Inter-Agency 
Standing  Committee,  appoints  a  Humanit- 
arian Coordinator  to  coordinate  humanit- 
arian matters  in  the  field.  DHA  also  coor- 
dinates the  United  Nations  Inter-Agency 
consolidated  appeals  for  humanitarian  as- 
sistance. 

With  regard  to  performing  the  func- 
tions of  preventive  diplomacy  and  peace- 
making, DPA  is  organised  according  to  re- 
gion into  various  Divisions:  Afirica  I,  Africa 
n,  the  Americas,  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
Europe,  and  West  Asia.  Staff  members  in 
these  Divisions  are  tasked  to  follow  devel- 
opments in  the  countries  assigned  to  them 
through  information  obtained  from  wire 
services,  newspapers  and  other  sources. 

It  is  argued  here  that  preventive  diplo- 
macy and  peacemaking  by  the  United  Na- 
tions could  be  made  even  more  effective 
if  it  would  assign  staff  covering  the  dif- 
ferent countries  to  the  field.  The  Secretary- 
General  would  be  able  to  obtain  accurate 
and  timely  analysis  and  recommendations 
if  the  required  information  is  obtained  by 
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analysts  with  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
countries  they  cover,  because  they  would 
both  know  the  situation  "on  the  ground" 
and  be  well  versed  in  the  historical,  cul- 
tural and  socio-political  factors.  In  addi- 
tion, presence  on  the  ground  would  enable 
them  to  establish  contacts  with  people 
who  could  provide  the  required  informa- 
tion and  get  things  done  expeditiously.  If 
these  staff  members  are  assigned  to  sub- 
regional  offices,  i.e.  not  in  every  member 
country,  and  provided  the  necessary  lo- 
gistical support,  it  might  not  be  more  cost- 
ly than  the  present  arrangement.  The  pre- 
sence of  United  Nations  political  affairs 
officers  gathering  information  on  the  ground 
is  however  a  sensitive  matter  for  certain 
member  states. 

In  order  to  increase  its  capacity  to  sup- 
port the  burgeoning  number  of  peacekeep- 
ing missions,  DPKO  has  been  expanded  over 
the  last  few  years.  In  its  present  form,  DPKO 
has  a  Military  Adviser's  Office  and  a  Si- 
tuation Centre,  which  continuously  follow 
developments  in  the  different  mission 
areas.  The  Office  of  Operations  is  organised 
according  to  regions:  Africa,  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East,  and  Europe  and  Latin  America 
Divisions,  and  the  Electoral  Assistance  Divi- 
sion. The  Office  of  Planning  and  Support 
has  a  Planning  Division,  which  includes 
Mission  Planning  Service,  which  includes 
the  Demining  Unit  and  Training  Unit,  Ci- 
vilian Police  Unit,  and  the  Field  Adminis- 
tration and  Logistics  Division. 

The  role  of  DHA  in  coordinating  human- 
itarian assistance  is  indispensable.  However, 
its  effectiveness  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  support  by  the  Secretary-General.  Owing 
to  the  self-sustaining  nature  of  food  and 
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Other  aids  required  for  humanitarian  relief, 
the  source  of  financing  could  continue  to 
be  voluntary  contributions.  However,  DHA 
should  expand  its  capacity  to  be  the  focal 
point  of  peacebuilding  programmes  as 
well.  The  Inter-Agency  Standing  Committee 
which  the  USG/DHA  chairs,  could  be  used  as 
the  basis  to  enable  DHA  to  be  such  a  focal 
point  and  to  coordinate  such  programmes. 

Since  it  is  argued  here  that  missions 
deployed  by  the  United  Nations  to  assist  in 
the  resolution  of  intrastate  conflicts  should 
primarily  be  peacebuilding  in  nature,  the 
Deputy  Special  Representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General in  any  such  mission  should 
be  a  person  recommended  by  DHA  and  sup- 
ported by  the  United  Nations  agencies.  This 
person,  however,  should  report  to  Head- 
quarters through  the  Special  Representative, 
luilike  the  present  practice  whereby  the  so- 
called  Humanitarian  Coordinator  reports 
directly  to  the  USG/DHA. 

Within  the  so-called  Framework  of  Coor- 
dination —  a  coordination  mechanism  in- 
volving DPA,  DPKO  and  DHA  ~  DHA  has 
also  established  a  Himianitarian  Early  Warn- 
ing System  database  which,  together  with 
those  early  warning  mechanism  of  the  other 
two  Departments,  would  strengthen  the 
early  warning  system  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Secretary-General.  In  addition,  a  standing 
Oversight  Group  of  senior  officials,  which 
meets  weekly,  reviews  potential  and/or  on- 
going crisis  situations  and  determines 
whether  a  particular  situation  warrants  the 
inter-departmental  consultations  within  the 
Framework  of  Coordination.^ 


United  Nations,  Report  of  the  Secretary-General 
on  the  work  of  the  Organisation  (New  York:  United 
Nations,  August  1996),  91-92. 


In  exercising  preventive  diplomacy, 
peacemaking  or  launching  peacekeeping 
or  peacebuilding  missions,  the  Secretary- 
General  should  carefully  select  his  Special 
Envoys  or  Special  Representatives.  He/ 
she  should  have  full  understanding  of 
the  role  and  authority  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  mediation  and  negotiation;  and 
he/she  should  be  able  to  use  specific  polit- 
ical and  diplomatic  instruments,  including 
effective  political  consultation  mechanism 
and  procedures,  to  convince  parties  to 
agree  to  make  the  necessary  compromises 
conforming  to  an  equitable  long-term  so- 
lution. For  this  purpose,  he/she  should 
have  experience,  or  knowledge,  in  dealing 
with  leaders  from  traditional  societies 
when  the  mission  so  requires.  He/she 
should  also  be  able  to  judiciously  use 
public  information  tools  or  quiet  diplo- 
macy, as  the  case  requires,  and  mobilise 
third  parties  which  have  influence  over 
the  different  contending  parties.  In  addi- 
tion, he/she  should  possess  character  and 
personality  which  would  elicit  respect,  con- 
fidence and  credibility  from  all  parties. 
He  should  project  an  air  of  authority,  with- 
out being  arrogant  and  abrasive. 

For  a  Special  Representative  in  charge 
of  a  peacekeeping/peacebuilding  mission, 
the  person  should  not  only  possess  the 
above  traits,  but  he/she  should  also  know 
the  practices  of  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem. Preferably,  he/she  should  know  how 
to  deal  with  diverse  personnel  of  such  a 
mission,  i.e.  from  the  military,  police,  legal 
experts,  humanitarian  and  development 
components. 

These  characteristics  of  a  Special  Envoy 
or  Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary- 
General  are  worth  mentioning  here,  because 
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a  number  of  them  have  lacked  some  of  the 
crucial  characteristics,  and  have  contributed 
to  the  failure  or  ineffectiveness  of  their  mis- 
sions. 

Some  Conclusions 

The  t>pe  of  issues  and  problems  of  dis- 
putes and  conflicts  have  expanded  in  the 
last  eight  to  ten  years,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions needed  to  adapt  its  capability  and 
capacit}'  to  deal  with  the  new  ones. 

Because  of  the  disintegration  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  Security  Council  has  been 
able  to  deal  with  conflicts  that  endanger 
global  peace  and  security  with  a  collective 
sense  of  purpose.  However,  after  the  fail- 
ures of  some  major  missions,  the  Council 
has  tended  to  be  selective  in  its  involve- 
ment, focusing  on  problem  areas  which 
affected  the  national  and  political  inter- 
ests of  its  more  powerful  members,  such 
as  former  Yxisgoslavia  and  Haiti. 

Some  member  states,  particularly  certain 
rich  ones,  have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to 
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meet  their  commitments  with  regard  to  the 
financing  of  the  United  Nations,  and  this 
has  severely  affected  the  Organisation's 
ability  to  perform  its  proper  fiinctions  in 
peacekeeping  and  peacebuilding  operations. 

The  Secretariat  has  undertaken  adminis- 
trative reforms,  which  has  increased  its  ca- 
pacity to  deal  with  resolving  disputes  and 
conflicts.  There  are  however  further  changes 
required  to  enable  the  organisation  to  be 
more  effective  in  early  warning,  preventive 
diplomacy  and  peacemaking.  The  coordina- 
tion between  operations  and  support  units 
within  DPKO  could  also  be  improved.  The 
capacity  of  DHA  to  be  the  focal  point  for 
peacebuilding  programmes  in  missions 
needs  to  be  developed  and  strengthened. 

From  experiences  in  Somalia  and  Liberia, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  selection 
of  qualified  personnel,  especially  for  Spe- 
cial Envoys  and  Special  Representatives 
of  the  Secretary-General,  is  indispensable. 
Otherwise,  it  could  contribute  to  the  fail- 
ure or  ineffectiveness  of  the  mission. 


Book  Review 

"Political  Message"  to  Indonesia 


SHARED  HOPES,  SEPARATE  FEARS:  Fifty 

Years  of  US-Indonesian  Relations,  by  Paul 

F.  Gardner.  Boulder,  Westview,  1997,  318 

♦ 

pages.  This  review  article  by  M.  Abriyanto 
is  translated  from  its  Originally  Indonesian 
version. 

THE  US  has  established  relations 
with  Indonesia  for  quite  a  long 
time,  namely  since  Indonesia's 
independence  on  17  August  1945.  The  re- 
lationship has  been  tumultuous  in  nature. 
There  were  times  when  it  was  very  friend- 
ly, but  at  other  times  it  became  strained, 
and  has  even  reached  its  worst  state.  It  is 
about  such  accounts  that  the  author  of 
this  book  wants  to  convey  to  readers.  The 
author,  Paul  F.  Gardner  is  a  retired  US 
Foreign  Service  Officer  and  has  lived  in 
Indonesia  for  nearly  ten  years. 

Quite  a  number  of  important  events 
have  occurred  in  US-Indonesian  relations. 
In  this  book,  those  events  were  presented 
by  focusing  on  a  number  of  by-phases  in 
the  relationship.  By  and  large  the  most  pre- 
cious historic  moments  happened  during 
the  period  before  1966.  Furthermore,  Gardner 
does  not  give  an  elaborate  account  con- 
cerning US-Indonesian  relations  under  the 
government  of  President  Soeharto. 

m 

M.  Abriyanto  is  Chairman  and  Research  Staff  of 
FOGMA  (Peace  Dialogue  Forum). 


However,  uniquely  Paul  Gardner  at  the 
final  section  of  this  book  precisely  sheds 
more  light  on  the  issue  of  "political  open- 
ness" of  the  New  Order  that  should  have 
been  adopted  by  the  government  under 
the  leadership  of  Soeharto.  The  bloody  27 
July  1996  riots  following  the  seizure  of 
PDI  (Indonesian  Democratic  Party)  head- 
quarters to  be  vacated  by  Megawati  and 
her  followers,  should  not  have  been  re- 
corded in  this  book,  since  the  elaboration 
started  from  1945  until  1995,  as  suggested 
by  the  title  Fifty  years  of  US-Indonesian 
relations  —  which  directly  or  indirectly 
has  become  a  "political  message"  of  the 
US  govenunent. 

This  stance  is  also  evident  from  the 
foreword  written  by  Wolfowitz,  the  for- 
mer US  Ambassador  to  Indonesia,  who  also 
suggested  economic  and  political  open- 
ness in  Indonesia  in  the  future.  What  ex- 
actly lies  behind  the  publication  of  this 
book,  which  was  published  just  before  the 
1997  General  Election  and  National  Leader- 
ship succession  of  the  General  Sessions 
of  the  People's  Consultative  Assembly 
(MPR)? 

As  a  superpower  or  even  as  a  "sole 
global  cop"  now,  after  the  disintegration 
of  its  arch- rival,  the  Soviet  Union  which 
is  Russia  now,  the  US  tries  to  maintain 
its  hegemonic  position  in  this  world.  In 
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the  Asian  region  the  US  makes  every  ef- 
fort to  impose  its  superiority  on  account 
of  the  accelerated  progress  made  in  vari- 
ous fields  in  this  region.  Dynamic  achieve- 
ments are  attained  by  Japan,  South  Ko- 
rea, the  PRC,  particularly  in  the  economic 
field.  However,  it  has  also  made  the  US 
in  its  foreign  policy  very  cautious  in  anti- 
cipating events  in  this  region.  The  polit- 
ical dynamics  in  Malaysia  has  made  the 
US  soften  its  stance  in  Asia. 

Malaysia,  under  Mahathir  Mohamad's 
leadership  has  shown  its  characteristic 
stance  lately,  i.e.  it  wants,  on  the  one  hand, 
have  friendly  relations  with  any  industri- 
alised country,  on  the  other  hand  it  does 
not  wish  to  be  dictated  by  any  advance 
country  in  developing  its  country.  This 
firm  Malaysian  stand  has  directly  or  in- 
directly been  observed  by  a  number  of  In- 
donesian middle  class  elite  (among  govern- 
ment and  private  circles).  In  the  past  In- 
donesia used  to  do  the  same  but  that  was 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Under  the  Soekarno  regime  Indonesia 
was  considered  "odd"  by  many  countries, 
including  the  industrialised  ones.  Indone- 
sia's free  and  active  foreign  policy  at  that 
time  was  respected  by  many  countries. 
Hence  when  the  US-Soviet  Cold  War  spread 
worldwide,  Indonesia  was  considered  a  po- 
tential to  be  included  in. 

The  US  political  experience  in  1951 
when  it  aided  the  Sukiman  Cabinet  with 
military,  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance (which  was  thereafter  known  as  Mu- 
tual Security  Act)  was  proof  enough  of 
this  major  power's  concern  that  Indonesia 
would  tilt  to  the  communist  bloc. 
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Nothwithstanding  the  quite  strong  pro- 
test at  that  time  and  the  Sukiman  Cabinet 
reshuffle,  during  the  period  that  followed 
the  US  again  tried  its  political  adventures 
through  other  means.  At  the  time  when 
there  were  strong  demands  for  equitable 
distribution  of  development  from  the  re- 
gions, the  US  also  played  a  role  in  dis- 
rupting the  situation.  It  was  compounded 
by  the  emergence  of  revolutionary  move- 
ments (PRRI  in  Sumatra  and  Permesta 
in  Sulawesi)  against  the  central  govern- 
ment. In  this  case  the  US  involvement  was 
quite  significant,  until  the  shooting  down 
of  an  American  plane  piloted  by  Allan 
Pope,  who  assisted  the  Permesta  rebels  and 
bombed  the  town  of  Ambon  causing  a 
lot  of  casualties  among  civilians  (in  her 
book,  Permesta,  Pemberontakan  Setengah 
Hati,  Barbara  Sillars  Harvey  said  that  Pope 
was  a  US  Air  Force  pilot  with  his  mem- 
bership still  listed  at  Clark  Air  Base,  the 
Philippines). 

Strange  enough,  the  shooting  down  of 
Pope's  plane  made  the  US  ~  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Eisenhower  ~  change  its  in- 
terventionist policy.  The  US  softened  its 
stance  and  stopped  military  assistance  to 
PRRI/Permesta. 

The  Indonesian  stance  also  moderated 
by  pardoning  Pope  and  let  him  return  to 
his  homeland  (according  to  Air  Vice-Mar- 
shal Boediardjo,  who  saw  Pope  off  at  the 
airport,  "it  is  natural  that  the  Indonesian 
Air  Force/AURI  wanted  Pope  be  detained 
at  Cipinang  prison  in  order  to  be  executed. 
But  President  Soekarno  used  him  as  card 
in  playing  his  political  game  with  Pre- 
sident John  F.  Keimedy"). 

The  US  "moderate  policy"  after  Pope's 
case  appeared  not  to  bring  about  the  de- 
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sired  result.  Indonesia  under  the  Soekar- 
no  regime  seemed  difficult  to  dictate,  so 
that  eventually  the  communist  (abortive) 
coup  broke  out  on  30  September  1965,  which 
led  to  the  downfall  of  Soekarno  to  be  re- 
placed by  Soeharto.  As  to  this  affair,  there 
is  a  controversy  to  the  effect  that  the  US 
involvement  has  been  continuing  until 
today.  Regarding  this  case  not  much  is 
mentioned  in  this  book  (similar  to  the  case 
of  Allan  Pope). 

In  point  of  fact  Gardner  could  have  pro- 
vided more  elaborate  information  about 
this  historic  affair.  He  may  decline  from 
giving  his  personal  opinion  in  this  regard, 
but  he  may  as  well  bring  the  data  avail- 
able at  the  US  Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  the  surface. 

In  the  case  of  East  Timor,  elaboration 
concerning  this  matter  is  minimal.  Gardner 
may  hold  that  the  US  foreign  policy  has 
not -changed  since  1975.  However,  he 
should  have  pointed  out  which  policy  has 
not  changed:  is  it  in  the  political,  military 
or  economic  field? 

Provided  Bill  Clinton  had  been  President 
in  1975,  perhaps  the  East  Timor  issue 
would  have  become  the  subject  of  hot  de- 
bate on  the  international  arena.  The  Cold 
War  situation  across  the  world  did  exert  a 
great  influence  on  the  dynamics  of  US- 
Indonesian  relations.  However,  behind  all 
that,  wherever,  and  in  whichever  country, 
foreign  relations  are  established  on  the 
basis  of  each  respective  country's  inter- 
est. Accordingly,  the  US  stance  since  1945 
has  also  been  based  on  its  national  inter- 
est. Today,  no  doubt,  in  view  of  the  trend 
in  economic  cooperation  which  tend  to  be- 
come stronger  in  the  Asia-Pacific  and  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  US  does  not  want 


its  trade  hampered  in  this  region,  includ- 
ing Indonesia  with  its  two  hundred  mil- 
lion of  people. 

Unfortunately,  this  book  stresses  more 
on  the  political  dimension,  but  other 
equally  interesting  stories  concerning  US- 
Indonesian  relations  for  the  last  fifty  years 
are  not  addressed  to  in  this  book.  For  ex- 
ample, one  may  question:  how  many  edu- 
cational programs  are  there  in  the  US  for 
Indonesian  high  school  and  university 
students;  why  are  there  campuses  in  the 
US  focusing  on  Indonesian  Studies;  how 
is  the  program  of  US  military  aid  to  Indo- 
nesia; why  has  the  US  until  1996  not  open- 
ed a  direct  Air  Line  to  Jakarta,  and  the  like? 

As  to  the  political  dimension  proper, 
this  book  appears  "half-hearted",  meaning 
that  it  does  not  present  an  in  depth  elabora- 
tion on  significant  events  that  have  hap- 
pened in  US-Indonesian  relations  for  the 
last  fifty  years. 
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